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PREFACE 


If my previous study, The Myth of the Magus, suffered under the 
ineviable superfidahty which attends geoenl surveys, the present 
inv«tigation is more Jikely to arouse critidsm by the narrowness 
of its scope. I have called it Ritual Magic -, but it only deals with 
a limited number of printed texts localized almost exdusivdy in 
Europe and concentrated for the most {wrt in specimens of a quasi¬ 
modem nature. The chief focus of interest lies in the Faustian 
rituals and the conclusions they have suggested, which 1 believe 
to be important, although they do not exhaust the many and 
various aspects of the underlying problem: die relationship 
between rimal and legend, the burning 'hen or egg* question of 
priority. 

That so-called black magic is tardy as black as it has been 
painted is one of the conclusions m which I have been irresistibly 
drawn by a dose scrutiny of the texts available. This I fear will 
not be generally accepuble; but folly is on the whole more 
prevalent than vice, as the ' black’ rituals abundantly prove. The 
seosationally-mioded may console themselves with the refiexion 
that I have seen no Satanist texts and that my nr wvtifiM scepticism 
on the subject can therefore be discounted. 

Magic, like poetry, resists prcciac definition; and in particular 
its conneximi with religion is perplexing. There would appear to 
be no religion without some magic at its foundation, and certainly 
there is no magic in any significant sense without deep roots in 
religion. Thej are not unlike Siamese twins, inexorably yoked to¬ 
gether yet spiritually mcompadble. It undoubtedly ne^ an effort 
to contemplate this union objectively; but in the interests of the 
subject the effort has been made. 

The really heavy going through so many almost unwArf«hl<» 
texts has been lightened considerably at intervals by the hdp and 
kindness of friends. I should like to thank Mr Gmrgc Rylands 
for the poetical first-aid be rendered in the matter of the Greek 
papyri; and Professor Dodds for his invaluable suggestions and 
advice on the same subject. That particular section owes a great 
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deal to him. And ooce more I am deeply indebted to Miss I. B. 
Hocner for her tmfailing self*sacri6ce in the matter of the proofs 
and the index and her sympathy throughout. As for the Syndics 
and oflSdals of the Cambridge University Press> my debt to them 
has by now assumed such alarming proportions that it would 
need a larger volume chan the present one to estimate it adequately. 
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B. M. BUTLER 
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Part I. PRE-CHRISTIAN RITES 
AND CEREMONIES 


Chapur I. SoMB Ancibnt Maoical Texts 

(а) The Akkadito Insci^Nioas 

(б) The Gneco-Egyptiaa Magical Papyri 

II. Poetical Rbcoids op Magic 

III. Jewish Elements in Magic 

(a) The Tutammt ^ Sohmon 
(P) The Kabbala 



CHAPTBX I 


SOME ANCIENT MAGICAL TEXTS 
(a) Tht AUtaJim Imcrtplions 

The fuDdamcDtal Aim of all ma|jc is to impose the human will on 
nature> on man or on the superseosual worid in order to master 
them. To speak the language of Schopenhauer, magic is used in 
the service of the Will and is therefore akin tt> applied sdence; 
whereas pure sdence and art are concerned with tte disinterested 
contemplation or investigation of nature and life. Two great 
branches of magic, astiol^ and alchemy, illustrate this distinct 
tion. Astrology is apfdied astronomy, based on observatkm of the 
heavens and on mathematical calculationa. Alchemy is ezperi* 
menial chemistry. Both were founded on the belief in one prin- 
dple underlying die universe. Astrology aimed at controlling and 
guiding the destinies of man by means of foreknowledge; alchemy 
was intent on discovering the secrets of nature in order to secure 
the prepotency of the individual over life and even over deuh by 
means of the i^iilosopher’s stone or uni>%rsal medicine. These 
ends have proved incapable of achievement; and the means ad^ited 
suffered feom inaccurate observation, erroneous assumptions and 
felse oonchuions; 3ret the belief in a univeml spirit or principle 
animating the world has tlways been powexful. Moreover, the 
unremitting, if fruitless, labour, the infinite padence, the 
genuity, imaginadoD, fenaddsm and skill expended and wasted 
throughout the ages on these two branches of magic witness to the 
strength of the obsessive desire; and should clear the serious 
praeddonen or victims from the charge of charlatanism in die 
mtnrfs of the candid. 

Ceremonial or ritual magic, the third great bnmdi of the subject, 
aimed principally at control of the spirit worid. The means were 
compla and various, ranging from short spells and charms to 
lengthy and hi^y elaborate ceremonies, in whidi prayers and 
invocations played the major part In the preparation for this kind 
of opersdoo, however, the material world was also pressed into die 
service of the exorcist; and a whole sci enc e was reared on the 
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hypothesis of a oatunl affinity existing between the separate planets 
and luminaries and the metals, precious stones, birds, beasts, 
flowers, herbs, colours and scents believed to be proper to each 
and therefore capable of attracting the spirits inhabiting them or 
the gods who goveroed them into the orbit of the magician. The 
argument was for the most part from analogy, often of a most 
fantastic kind, but often too quite simple, as for instance in deter¬ 
mining that gold was under the province of the sun, and red the 
colour of Mars. On these principles rings and amulets, garlands, 
sacrifices and incense were prepared as a preliminary stq> to the 
invocation of spirits in nearly all developed rituals which, from 
very early days, were bound up with astrology and demanded 
car^ observation of the planetary aspects in dvsosing the appro¬ 
priate times for the operations. In averting or curing diseases 
magical medicine of an occult or sympathetic or naturally efficacious 
kind was used; and a great deal (k accumulated lore on this subject 
is to be found in the rituals. All this, and more besides, constituted 
the science of ceremonial magic which its devotees call the Art. 
And not without some justificatkm. For the inventors and prac¬ 
titioners of the rites, however deeply versed in die lore of their 
subjea and however obedient to its rules, often gave proof of the 
artistk temperament, to the advantage of the literature which has 
survived. The aim, like that of astredogy, alchemy and applied 
science as a whole, was striedy practical; the means show evidence 
of cieidve instincts, poetical imagination and feeling for beauty and 
drama, in however crude and embryonic a state. This is what 
makes the study of ritual magic sdll interesting to^lay; for the 
aesthetic clement, inherent in the nature of ceremonial, can be 
detected struggling to emerge; as craftsmanship in the fashioning 
of and rings, of instruments and amulets; as draughts¬ 

manship in the inscriptioDS, diagrams and lettering; as plasdc art 
in the modelling of figures, in the cave-drawings of animals, in 
portraits o( the spiric; as poetry in the prayers and hymns; as 
drama in the urgency of the invocations, in the coanifestadoos and 
occasional utterances of the spirits, as well as in the form of the 
ceremony as such. 

The creative power of ritual, manifest in the dynamic nature of 
many of the printed texts, has been fully recognized in our age; 
and it is very generally held that religious rims and ceremonies 
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SOME ANCIENT MAGICAL TEXTS 

formed one of the sources from which myths and legends originally 
sprang. By the time they were sufficiently ster e otyped to be pre> 
served in written form, however, the cre a tiv e energy had la^y 
spent itself, and the invocatioos atid exorcisms were addressed 
for the most part to spirits and gods whose names, powers and 
attributes were already part of the mythological inheritance of the 
authors, as in the Greek magicai papyri and the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian rituals. Ac this stage of development, the myth conditions 
the ritual, reversing the earlier process. In the oldest magical 
documents known, the Akkadian-Chaklean inscriptions, an inter¬ 
mediate period of interaction appears to have been reached. 

These inscriptioDS from the royal library of Niniveh were caused 
to be engraved in the original Akkadian language with Assyrian 
translatioos by Assurbaoipal in the seventh centtuy B.C., and are 
thought to date back m 1800 B.C at least and probably even earlier. 
Addressed to the great gods of the Chaldean cosmos, the powerfril 
rulen of heaven, of the earth, of the waters, of the underworld (who 
also form the subject of some fine hymns), they consisted very 
largely of exorctsms against the demons of sickness, pestilenoe, 
plagues and all other such evils. The religious system on which 
they were based was a clear-cut dualism; bur the discriminatioa 
between good and evil rarely rose above material notions of 
the physically beneficent or nudeficcot; it led, however, to an 
extrmnely elaborate and well-developed demonology 

.. .u subtle and as rich as Speenger, Bodin, Wterus or de Lancxe ever 
imagiDed; a whole world of wicked ipinu, whose penonalioes are care¬ 
fully dirtinguis hed) their attributes precisely determined, and their 
hierarchy learnedly claasified.' 

The exorctsms directed against these wicked spirits read as if the 
dr rnont were considered to be idenfinl with the diseases to be 
driven out, and are tiicrcfore in the nature of spiritual therapeutics, 
characterixed by a wealth of medical detaiL But the confl i c t 
between good and evil, between light and darkness was also 
represented at nme* on a cosmic plane; and the description 
of the ravages caused by the seven great planetary demons, or 

' F. I La eht* Ut Chalditm tt Us ositiim aef o d itmm, 

Paris, 1874, p. 2i. 
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maskim, the dark counterparts of the planetary gods, rises to a high 
imaginative level: 

The Seven are bom in the movintaias of the Wen, 

The Seven go down in the mountains of the East, 

Theai throne is in the depths of the earth... 

They are the insmuncou of the wnth of the gods, 

Disturbing the high road, they encamp by the way. 

The foes, the foes: 

Seven ate dwyl Seven ate they! Seven are they I... 

They are the day of moutning and of noxious wtndal 
They arc the day of fate, and the devastating wind which 
precedes it! 

They are the children of vengcaocc, the sons of revenge, 

Tb^ ate the forerunners of the plague... 

They are the instnunenu of the wnth ttf Nin-kigal, 

Tb^ ate the flaming pillar of fire which wotks evil on earth.’ 

These seven spirits of destructioa form the subject of one of the 
dramatkally-cooceived invocations which abound in these texts. 
In this ritt^ the mediator Silik-mulu-khi is represeoted as inter¬ 
ceding with his father, the great god Ea, to put an end to the 
ravages of the flends. In his response Ea, besides other instruc¬ 
tions, makes meotioo of the supreme magical name which he 
guards in his heart. This name, mysterious and divine, is the 
greatest and most irresistible of aU the powers of magic. Ea, god of 
the earth and sea, is the only being in the whole universe who 
knows this secret word. When it is uttered everything bows down 
in heaven, on earth and in the infenial regions. And this name 
alone can subdue the seven moiAun and stay their havoc. The gods 
tbenuclves are bound by this name and obey it. Thus at the 
very dawn of history we meet the power supposed to reside in 
inefbble names which has blazed a br^ trail duough ritual magic. 
Here only one god, die great god Ea, knows it It is inviolably 
gusrded horn the rest of the universe. In Egyptian magic on the 
other hand, the magicians claimed U) know tte mystic and hidden 
names of the gods, and to utter these in order to constrain them. 
But they kept them as the greatest secret, lest the power latent in 
them shpould be abused. And to make assurance doubly and trebly 

' K. Kiesewetter, Dtr OeaMmm dts Aturtwm, Leipzig, a.d., 4 
p. to. 
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SOME ANCIENT MAGICAL TEXTS 
sure, they used stnsge fonns, unintelligible to the uninitiated, 
taken &om foreign languages, or inventtd in remote antiquity: 

O Oualbpagal O Kammaral O Kaxnalol O Karbeemou! 0 
AmagaaaP 

So runs an invocation to Seth and Osiris dated under the reign of 
Rameses 11 . 

In Tfu Alysttrw qf tht Egyptians, ChaJdiam and i^x^yrumj, 
lamblidius maintained, answering an obiection made by Porphyry, 
that barbarous names taken from the idiom of the E^ptians and 
Assyrians had a mystical and inedible virtue, owing to the great 
age of these languages, and because they were of divine origin and 
revealed in the theology of the people. This b a neo-Platonic 
rationalization of the mystery of the unknown; it gave the sanctkio 
of philosophy to a practice uluch has endured in magic foom the 
Chaldeans down to otir own times. 

A characterbtic feature of magic was the adoradoo of 

the gods of the underworld, not in their quality of gods of fertility, 
but as guardians of the precious stones and metab hidden in the 
bosom of the earth. The sun of the underworld, that U to say the 
sun during its nighdy pilgrimage, was in particular worshipped as 
the lord of all shining stones and metals. Thb conception was 
much in evidence in medieval magic, and the notion of what one 
might call the black metallurgical sun reappears in the great 
Faustian rituaL The appearance of the Chaldfan demons in 
hideous and t errif y i ng composite animal shapes was also m have 
a long history; and to judge by many of the exordsms, the black 
magidanof the wa$ wue to all the tricks, and full of the 

aam* deadly malice as hb modem colleague four thousand years 
later: 

He who ^ image, be sritt enchants, the evil £ice, the evil eye, 
the evil mouth, the evil tongue, the evil Up, the evil word. 

Spirit of the slqr.exordse them I Spirit of the earth, exordse them P 
The Magidao has bewitebed me with hu magic, be has bewitched me 
with hit magic; 

The witch has bewitdied me with magic; the has bewndsed me with her 
magic... 

> Leaorfflaat, op. dt. p. 95. * Ibid. p. S« 
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He who hu fuhioaed images corresponding to my whole appearuKc has 
bewitched my appesrance; 

He has seared the magic dmtgbt prepared for me and has soiled my 
gannc&u; 

He has tots my gaimenu aikl has mingled his magic herb with the dust 
of my feet; 

May the fire-'god, the hero, turn their magic to nought!' 

(&) Thi Gnuco-EgypHan Magical Papyri 

The great age of ritual magic is amply witnessed to by the Chal¬ 
dean totts and needs no further emphasis. In caking these few 
soundings before cooung xo modem times, I now pass on to the 
Graeco-Egyptian magical papyri, in which the tradition is 
enshrined which later ages were to degrade and debase but never 
to obliterate. Written down between the first and fourth centuries 
of our era, some of the proceues are Christianized; but it is not 
amongst these that the quality is to be found which those un¬ 
acquainted with its dttdpline and written records associate with the 
word magic: something bewildering and fascinating, something 
glamorous. Yet in reality bow barren the land, how stony the 
ground, how tenacious those ill weeds that have grown apace on the 
field of magical ritual, 

that ominous tract which, all agree, 

Hides the Dark Tower. 

Worse still, the Dark Tower itself is only an illusion, although the 
way to it, a fearful calvaiyofcrudficd hopes, is not Thespectreof 
futility mops and mows at the seeker round every comer of the 
road. But there are compensations; for the adventurer along the 
path of ceremonial magic is refreshed by occasional oases of beauty 
in the wasteland of the rites, mirage and magic melting into one. 
Such moments are frequent in the Greek papyri. Some of the rites 
are radiant and serene; others are lurid and even sinister; others 
again vibtam with spiritual power; and the boons demanded are 
not so dispropoitMoate to the pressure brought to bear upon the 
gods as is too often the case. Although they include immuni ty from 
such conunonplatt ills as headaches and fevers and requests for 
beauty, victory and misfortunes on one's foes, the more important 

' Kicsewetter, op. cic. l, pp. apf. 
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processes were undcmken for loftier reasons: for dirioe visions or 
communion with the gods, for immortality or regeneration, for 
dreams, for profrfiecies and orades. And when the aim was a lower 
one: the procuring of a familiar spirit, or the comtraint of another’s 
love, the language in its intensity and fecundity rises above the 
rrarmal ritual level. An invocation to Hecate for instant, to the 
evil intentionoficertainK.K., makes such an impression of cumu* 
lativc rclentlessness, that the ezordst does indeed seem to be drag- 
ging the moon down to the earth by sheer weight of words, as was 
fkbled in antiquity of the Thessalian witches; and the following 
incantation, entitled AU-pooerfuI miiht of tht ConsuUation of the 
GrMt Beer, seems in the original Greek like so many hammer-blows 
directed against the very heart of power: 

I ievoke you, ye holy ones, mighty, majestic, ^rious Spleadoun, 
holy, sod eaith-bom, mighty ardt-daimons; compeers of the great god; 
de nir e ns of Chsoe, oS Erebus and of the unfitbotnable sbyw; earth- 
dweUets, haunters of sky-depthi, nook-infctoag, murfc>enwiapped; 
scann in g the mysteries, guarditm rfsecrcts, oqKsinsofthe hosts of bell; 
kings of infinite space, terrestrial overioids, ^be-sbaking, finn^ound- 
ing, ministerinf to earth-quakes; teRoe-straagling, panioetriking, 
spindk-tuming; tnow-scanerers, raio-wtfters, qatits of air; fire- 
tongues of tummer-sua, tempest-tossing lords of fiite; dark shapes of 
Erebus, senders of neoemity; fisme-fanning fire-dartcn; snow-compell¬ 
ing, dew-compdling; gak-raiainf, abyts-phimbiiig, calm-bestridiAg air- 
spirits; dauntless in courage, heart-crushing despots; ebasm-kapiog, 
overburdening, itoe-nerred dsiiDOtts; wild-raging, ueenslsved; watchers 
of Tartatos; delusive &ce-pbaniOffli; all-seeing, all-hearing, all-cooquer- 
ing, sky-wtodering vagrants; life-inspiring, life-destroying, primeval 
pok-movers; bean-jocund dmth-dealm; revealen of angek, justicets 
of momls,soalefs revealeis, matters of daimoos, air-roving, omnipotent, 
holy, invincibk (magic words), p>erfbrm my behests.' 

As against the prayers, hymns, exorcisms and invocatitHu, the 
practical instructions are on a lower plane, betraying a primitive 
origin and eloquent at times of the dark subsoil from which the 
arresting flowen of Gredc magical poetry have sprung. The pre¬ 
parations comprbe varying periods of purity, chastity, sobriety and 
austerity before the operation; ceremonial ablution, at times ritual 
abstention from bathing, the donning of ceremonial or prophetic 

' K. PreiKDidanz, Papyri Orateae Magicae, Ldprig, ipaE-yi, I, p. ii8. 
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ganocots of ckao linen underline tbe priestly DAture of the fns g i ~ 
dan*} funedoo. Minute insciuctioos the fashioning of figures> 
talistnans, rinpi and charms; recipes for the composition of incense, 
of lamp^il anil of hieratic ink atnuod; an ebony wand, a laurel- 
wreath, a snake-skin are among the sometimes very complicated 
paraphernalia considered necessary; milk, wirw, honey and cakes 
are frequently set out for the entertairunent of tbe spirit to be 
invoked; afiimal sacrifir** figures rather largely; and sometimes the 
slau^tered creature (a cat or a beetle) is baptized in tbe name of 
the god or daimoo wlx»e presence is implored. On the whole the 
insouctioot in these Greek texts, ahhougb not prohibitively diffi¬ 
cult to obey, ate by no means easy either, and would freqtiently 
demand oonsidetaUe physical and mental effort. The following 
process to obtain consecration u midway between the extremes 
of complicatioD and simplificatioo to be found in foe papyri: 

Keep yourself pure far seven days, and then go on tbe third day of the 
moon to a place which the receding NDe has just laid bare. Make a fire 
on two upright bcickt with olive-wood, that is m say thin wood, when 
the tun is half-iiten, after having before sunrise ctrcumambulated tbe 
altar. But when tbe sun's disc is clear above tbe boriioo, decapitate an 
immaculate, pure-white cock, bolding it in tbe crook of your left elbow; 
drcumambulste tbe altar before sunrise. Hold tbe code fiwt by your 
knees and decapitate it with no ooc else bolding it. Throw the head into 
the rivet, esteb the blood in your ri^ hand and diiitk it up. Put tbe 
tenoftbebodyontbebumingaltarandjumpimotberiver. Dive under 
in tbe clothes )'ou are wearing, then stepping backwards climb on to tbe 
bank. Put on new dotbes and go away vritbouc turning round. After 
that take tbe gall of a raven and rub tome of U with the wing of an ibis 
on your eyes and you will be consecrated.' 

If less complicated than some of tbe preparations, this process is 
also more innocuous than others; and indeed in most coses the in¬ 
gredients for tbe incense contain unpleatiog dements; tbe symbols 
used b) one of the exorcisms of Selene illustrate this darker side; 
ffiey indode an old siev^ a crust of bread, a oont, blood of a turtle¬ 
dove, a camel’s hoof, a hair from a virgin ox, seed of Pan, fire of the 
sun’s nys, colt’s-fi>oc, spindle-tree, a borer, a blue-shimmering 
female corpse with legs apart, 'and the transfixed privy parts 
of a female monkey. Yet, however gruesome and squalid and 

' Preueodeiu, op. dt. l, p. 68. 
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even disgusdng some of ihe impedimtnUi msy be which the 
erordst is advised to use, the invoettioas are always shot through 
with poetry, even when it is poetry of a lurid and at tirr\ ^ o( | 
livid hue. 

Entirely free from any taint of evil or uglineu is the description 
of the transformation undergone and the visions seen in the process 
for attaining to immortality or regencratiosL The operator first 
utters a long and lovely prayer, which wyty thus: 

For to^ay 1 will see with my immortal eyes, born a mortal from a 
mortal womb, raised with almighty power and an imperishable li^ 
hand, by the immortal spirit, the immoral Aeon and Lord oS the fiery 
diadems, purified by holy piitificadons....For, boro a mortal, lean- 
not mount on high with ttic golden raya of inunoral light; loU 
tberefoce, p>eiishable human nature, and let me be carried in safety after 
to the inexorable and sorely’ptessing need. For 1 am the Son [magic 
words], I am (magic words]. 

Breathe in the rays three times as de^ly u you can, and you will see 
yourself esught up sod expanding in stature, so thst you seem to be in 
nud'tir. And you will hear nothing, pgrthcr human sound, nor noise of 
any ocher creature; oor will you see tnything of the mniT«u qq this 
earth in that hour... .For you will see the divine consteUadon of thst 
day and hour: the gods proexeding round the pc^, bow some stride up 
to heaven and some stride down;... and you will see bow the gods look 
St you sharply and come towards yon. Then place immediately the 
index finger of your ti^t hand on your lips and say: ‘Sikcce, sikmce, 
silence, symbol of the imperishable living god, ptotea me, lik^ I'... 
and then you will see the gods looking at you graciously, and no k»ger 
advancing towards you, but eadi betiking himagif to ^ sphen of his 
proper activity. 

In the succeeding prayer, the dying man invokes 

.. .because of the ptestiBg and bitter and inexoabte necessity, the 
names that never yet found in cotxanoe to mortal nitute, and were never 
spoken in artiailate speech of human tongue, or human sound, or human 
voice, the ever-living pe er le ss names (rows of vowel-sounds].... 

you have spoken in this wise, you will bear thunder and rushing 
of the air-epace all around; and you ywirself will feel that you are shakes 
to your depths. Tben say again: * Silence ’...; thereupon open your 
eyes and you will see the gates open and the world of ^ go^ within 
tte gates; and your gladdened by the sight, will feel itself drawn 
onwards and upwards. Kow remain standing still and dnw the divine 
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fttfi vT ini'? yniit« 4 f, trgttr rfing it tueedly. Aad when yoor soul bM ooinc 
to iuelf a{ua> speak: ‘Approach, Lord)' [mafic words). After 
these words, the rays will turn cowards you; and you, focus your gaze 
ODtbeceatre. If you do that, you snll see a very young, beautifully 

formed, with fiacDe-like hair, in a white tunic wfth a ted mantle and a 
fiery wreath. 

The greeting to the god mdodea the striking words: 

Lord, I depart, reborn. 1 die receiving strength and atrengtheoed. 
Bom in lifc-ae*ting birth, dissolved into death, I go my way as thou 
hast ordained the mystery and founded h.' 

Although this is the moat remarkable of the magioo-myttical 
operations described in the papyri, there are many more, and it 
would seem that virions of the go^, whether the m a g icia n were 
awake or asleep, were the most highly coveted of the gifts magic 
could procure, although in nearly every case, and the above is no 
cxceptioa, it was not only divine contemplation that was desired, 
but oracles and prophecies about the ftiture. After an extremely 
impressive ceremony in full dress, preceded by a cosmological 
generis, the magician, dad in priestly robes, and having invoked 
^vine names by the score, will see the god appear: 

And when the god now encera, do not look him straight in the face, 
but look at his feet, and at the same tune speak the prayer in the text, and 
Thant him that hc bis DOC treated you arrogantly, Iwt that you have been 
tbought worthy of instruction for the fevourabk direerkm of your life. 

Ask him: 'Lord, what has been laid down for me?’ And tw will tell 
you about your star, and about the nature of your daimoo, and what your 
bomsoope is like, a^ where you will live and die. Bur if you bear some¬ 
thing b^, do not break out into screams and tears, but beg him to 
ynni^iiam it hiiDsclf or turn it into ocher courses. For this god can 
accomplish anything.’ 

Ah ho M gh disinterestedness is not to be expected from magic, the 
self-interest may be of a nobler or baser sort; and in the service of 
the latter kind arc to be found in particular a large number of 
violent love-spells, ftenzied in tone aesd ruthless in intencioQ. A 
pair of wax dolls is necessary for the following operarion, the female 
to be pierced with thirteen needles through the brain, eyes, ears, 
moutl:^ hands, feet, bowels and privy parts. The figures must then 

’ Pretscodaxu, op. ch. i, pp. poff. ' Ibid. p. ttp. 
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be plftoed tc sundown on the grave of someone who has died 
uDtimety or by a viokni death, with flowers a]^>ropriate to the 
season: 

I place this chann down beside you, nibtentneaa goda, Kore Peise- 
pbooe, Ereschigal and Adonis [magic words), Hennes, the subterranean, 
Tbotb and the strong Aoubit, who bold the keys of those in Hades, the 
gods of the underwotld and the daimons, tluse undmely reft away, men, 
women, youths and maidens, year by year, month by igj by day, 

hoar by hour. I conjure you, all daimons assembM here, to aasist this 
daiinoo. And awaken at my behest, whoever you may be, whether mak 
or female. Betake yourself to that place and that street and that house 
and bring her hither, and bind her. Bring N.N. hither, dau^uer of 

N.N.,wbosemagicst^youhave,loTingme,N>I.,aoeafN.H. Letber 

sleep with none other, let her have no pleaauiable teteroourse with any 
othm man, save with me, N.N., akne. Let N.N. nfitiwT drink nor eat, 
nor love, nor be strong nor well, let her have no sleep except with me, 
N.N., because I conjure you by the terrible tertor'Strildng name of him, 
who, when his name it beard, will cause the earth bearing it to open; the 
daimons, hearing hii forful name, will be afraid, the rivers and the 
rocks, hearing hii name, will bunt.' 

Tliere is much more to the same vein; but the passage qtioced is 
sufficicDt to show that this is not only black magic, but also necro¬ 
mancy, since it b die spirits of the dead who arc invoked. In an- 
oeber very similar ceremony, the gods of the uiKlerwortd are called 
upon to relesue the spirits of dead' heroes gladbtors, or any others 
who have died by violence or before their dme and constrain them 
to bring the beloved to the ezorebt. 

In order to be quite sure that the gods in question would render 
this aid, or assbt the magician m p^orm other works of violence 
and destruction on hb feUow-mtD or women, a curious and 
interestingdevicewasem^oyedinsomeoftheiiniab. Tbeperson 
to whose intention the ceremony was performed was represented 
as having slandered or blasphemed the god or goddess, and there¬ 
fore meriting divine chastisement: 

For I come to announce a slander made by the criminal and wicked 
N.N. She has spoken blaspbemoiasly of your sacred mysteries, tod 
betrayed them to men. ItbNJ4. wbosaid—ttbnotlwbosaidthb:*! 

' Preisendaos, op. dt. I, pp. Eaf. Thia necromantic ‘defodo’ it older 
than this papyrus text and is geouioely Greek. 
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nw how the great goddess left the beaveoly vault, and wandering barC' 
foot 00 earth, carrying a sword, called out an unseemly name.’ It was 
NJ>1. who said: *I saw the goddess drink blood.* It was N.N. who said 
this, not 1.. .Go to N>1. and deprive her of sleep, aisd let her burn, 
let her senses be chastised, let bn be tendered wild with passion and 
drive ber out from every place and every bouse, and bring her here to 
me, N.N.* 

The unhappy, and presumably innocent, N.N. was also said to 
have oilcicd the roost blasphemous incense to Selene, ctmtaining, 
amongst ocher impure ingredients, the heart of one who had died 
undmely. It is small wonder that the exorcist was warned to use 
this process sparingly, to lake strong protective measures when 
having recourse to it; and not to do to unless the results aimed at 
were worth the risk involved. 

Here and elsewhere, although infrequently, some fear of the 
gods and the spirits is express^; and on one occasion, but only 
one, a circle is meotioDed, to be drawn with chalk and inscribed 
with characters; otherwise talttman^ carried on the person were 
chiefly relied upon. In one invocation, in which a fiuniliar spirit 
was to be obtained from Apollo, the god was asked to send him in 
a mild and gentle mood, harbouring no evil against the exorcist; 
and ApoUo was also implored not m be wrathful, but to protect the 
magician, so that his bi^y should not be injured. No injury to the 
soul was ever roenttoned; but the appearance of the spirit in an 
alarming form (*do not frighten my eyes’) was evidently emoe 
envisaged. And an invocation to’the great, inexorable daimon... 
the twice-great Hermes’, in which a captive beetle was used as a 
constraint, obviously needed more than a little courage: 

Remsia ttaading without fear. ..for he whom you invoke will urge 
you and consintn you, menBcmg and armed, to release the beetle. But 
do not be alarmed, and do not release it, until he reveals (? the future) to 
you;aDd then, but not oil then, release it qukUy.* 

The constraints put upon the gods to appear could become very 
severe and were soroctirDes accompanied menaces. In order to 
summon ApoUo for maotic purposes, two virgin cocks must be 
s acrifi ce d, one to the sun and the other to the moon. Should the 

' Prrisendanz, op. cit. i, pp. r^Sf. ' Ibid. p. 68. 
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god ignore thb appal, dx brain of a black ram must be offered up 
on the second day, and on the third the litde claw &om the right 
fore-foot; on the fourth day the brain of an ibb should be offered; 
and if this too is of no avail, the following measuta must be taken; 

Throw the figure drawn bdow, whidi you have dnwn with myrris- 
ink and wrapped in a piece of a ganneot belonging to someone 
violendy tlain, into the bot-water furnace. But some say not into the 
fomace, at the effect ia too vtoleot; they bang it over the light or place 
it under the light. In another copy I have fbuisd h put like this: If be 
still does not bear you, wrap up ^ figure in the same tag and throw it 
into the bath-fomm on the fifth day of the invocadon, and say u you 
do it: 'Abri and Abro, Exandabil, God of Gods, King of Kii^, now 
force a fnendly prophetic daimon to come to me, that I may not have to 
proceed to worse punishments, to those written on these stripe.'* 

In sn incantation to the daimon of the dead, a sacrifice is pro¬ 
mised when the spirit shall have obeyed; otherwise he is menaced 
with unendurable torments; and Selene is threatened with the 
wrath of the gods if she does not come to the aorcist, and is told 
that the Fata will throw her thread of life away. Worse still is the 
doom in smre for a daimon summoned to frighten a certain N.N. 
to death. Should he haitate, the grat god will be informed by the 
magician, and the fbnner will transfix the recakitranc spirit, hew off 
his limbs and give his flesh to a mangy dog upon a dung-hap to 
devour. Aphrodite, on the other hand, is constrained by more 
poetical means: 

But if you act ne^igentiy, ahbou^ a goddess you will never tee 
Adonis return from Hada. For I will immediately hasten to bind him 
with fetters of steel; I will guard him and place him on a second hdon’s 
wheel, and he will never see the light again; be will be tortured and over- 
coose. Therefore, misoeas, do ae I aay: bring hither Ni4. diugfatcr of 


These methods of constraint are relatively rare. Magic words 
and magic nama, shading off into etch other, arc of paramount 
importance. Rowsuponrowsofvowel-souodsitoiallyuiiintelligible 
woids; lists of angels' nama r r4i" g in -el, and dearly borrowed 

* Preisendanz, op. dt. i, f^. aaf. 

* Ibid. p. 164. This constraint it partly in vetw, and was probably 
adiq>ted from an origmal wholly In vene. 
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&om or modelled on those to be found in Jewish apocalyptic litera> 
cure, such as Urirl, Michabl, Gabriel, Raphael, Asabl, 
Nariel, all in the Book of Enochi Hebrew names for God, and 
Hebrew prophets; Greek, Egyptian, Persian divinities; they were 
all used more or less indisaiminately, together with many more 
which no philologist would be able to identify as belonging to any 
lar^uage-gnnip; for the more mysterious, tlM more bewildering, 
the more unfuniliar the better. There is one particular list of a 
hundred such jumbled names, headed by I AO, $ A B A o T H, A DO N A I, 
Ei LOBM, followed by Egyptian and said-to-be Persian and Parthian 
deities, which is preceded by an impressive descriptkm of the 
power of the m)'scic name 

... the aeael, ioesptesaiUe name, before whkh' the daiowns tremble 
when they hear it; before which the sun too and the earth cringe when 
they beat it; and before whidi on hearing it Hades is thrown into oon- 
fosion; rivers, seas, saamps, springs foeeze when they hear it; rocks 
burst when they bear it; and so does the heaven, which is thy head, the 
ether, thy body, the earth, thy foct, the waters vrhiefa surround thee, the 
ocean, the good daimon.' 

Although some of the boons, as I have said, are of a lofty kind, a 
certain disillusioo has to be faced when scanning enumerations of 
the gifts and powers which some of the grander invocations (prob¬ 
ably borrowed from religious sources to judge by the high spiritual 
level) aimed at procuring: 

This is the holy operation for winning a familiar spirit. The process 
shows chat be it the god; a spirit of the air was he whom you saw. He 
will perfoim at once any comtnissioo you may give him. He will tend 
dreams, be will bring you women and men without need of a material 
link; be will remove, he will subdue, he will hurl winds up from the 
bosom of the esnh; ^ will bring gold, rilver, bronze and give it to you, 
if you need it; be will also free flcom bonds the prisoner in chains, be 
opens doors, be tcodm you invisible, so that no human soul can tec 
you; be win bring fire, carry water, bring wine, bread, and any other 
food you want: oil, vinegar, everything exeepe fish, as many vegetables 
u you want; but as for pork, you mutt never commaDd him to bring 
that. And if you with to give a banquet, state your intenrioo and order 
him R> make ready with all speed any suitable pbee you have chosen for 


' Preisendanz, Of>. cit. a, p. 74. 
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it. He wiU forthwith boiid round it trooffiwhh a gilded cciliag,<ad you 
will tee its walls shining with marble, and 70 U will partly believe it to be 
a reality and partly only an ilhisioii. And be will provide precious wine 
too, such as is neoeasary to the splendour of the banquet, and he wiO 
hastily summoa daiisoDs and pronde you with servants in Iheiy. All 
this be will do in the twinkling of an eye... .He can bind thipa and 
loose tbein again; be can ban wicked daimons in any quantity; be can 
soothe wild animals and instantly break the teeth of wild leptilea; he can 
send dogs to skep and make tbm noiselesa; be can transfbnn into any 
shape or form u a winged creature, a witer- cr e a t u re, a four-footed bfa w 
or a reptile. He will cany you through the air tod throw you down 
again into the waves of sea and the itieams; be will 
riven and seas fost in a moment, so that you can walk on ii pri gSit, 
if you wish.. .and if you wish to drawdown the stars, and inah;*- warm 
cold, and cold warm, be will do it for you; be will m«in> lights md 
go out; be will shake walls and reduce them by fire; be will be service- 
able to you in all that you may desire, you happy mysdc of holy 
magic.' 

An English reader will invohiotarily think of Prospero, a Gennan 
student will remember the hero of the Faust books; and whilst mar¬ 
velling at the strength of traditioD, grieve over the limitation of 
human desires. The control over oanxre, constantly Ha yr y d by the 
magi of old, was also envisaged in a oovelistic fra gment in the 
pepyn as a power to which magirianv could attain without the 
intermediary of a familiar spirit 

.. .and if I command the moon, it will come down; and if I wish to 

withhold the day, night will tarry over my bead; and again, if I wish to 

embark on the tea, I need no ship; and if I wish to fly through the air, I 
am freed from my weight.* 

The mysteries enaaed in the Graeco-Egypdan rituals inchMlfd 
the preliminary course of preparation, prayers, invocations, con¬ 
straints, the manifestation of the spirit, the petition and the 
dismissal. How long that form bad been fix^ by custom it 
is impossiMe to say; but it has remained essentially the same 
from that day to this, and seems so obvkms and inevitable, so much 
dictated by die nature of the perfonnance, that one can hardly 
imagine a different structure. But the mould admits of widely 
divergent contents, of elabontioos and variations without end. 


' PreUendan^ op. at l, p. I. 
• RK 17 


* Ibid, n, p. 159. 
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gen uine pnyefs and bAir-iaismg bUsplwflues can be poured into 
hi it can be a vesacl for mystical aspiratioos, diabolical purposes, 
fanciful day-dreams or stark materialism; and the tone in which 
Uieconjuratioos ate uttered is at least as mutable. Yet through all 
the and changes which beset the contents, the form 

remains inbeieotly dramatic. 
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POETICAL RECORDS OF MAGIC 

Although all ancieat literature »imprcgDated with ritual 
an4 often describes ritual pcrft>rxnaDces> thus %*ouching for their 
prevalence in life, the most striking magkal operations to be met 
with are necromantic. In the Efit <4 Giigamisk, which probably 
originated with the Sumerians in the fbuitfa millomium or even 
earlier, and whose earliest texts are clay tablets in the Akkadian 
language, there is a most striking final scene, in which the hero is 
intent on raising the spirit of his dead friend Enkidu. In the first 
horror of his loss, he bad gone seeking for eternal life in order to 
avoid a similar extinction; but all his efforts had been thwarted; and 
finally he set about s ummoning Enkidu back from the shades, to 
that he might learn the kind of fiite in store for him when his own 
hour should strike. He first enquired what were the tabus to be 
observed by the mourner m prevent him from being haunted by the 
dead; on learning these ^ deliberately broke them all; but, 
although hosts of spirio gathered and carded round him and even 
gibbered at him, Enkidu was not in their midst. He therefore 
beteok himself to the temple of the god Enlil and then to the 
Moon-god, beseeching them to raise hh ftieod from the earth, but 
neither vouchsafed him an answer. 

Then n> £a he hied i 

' Ea, my Father, 'tis now that the aeioe hith stricken me also, 

Down to the earth—the net to the earth hath strkfcea me abo. 

Enkidu —whom I pray thee to raise ftom the earth,—nor the 

Plague<^, 

Nanittr, hath seiaed him, nor fever, but only the earth: nor the Qroueber, 
Nergal, the ruthless, bath teiaed him, but only the earth: neither fdl he 
There where was battle of mortals: 'twai o^y the etith which hstb 
aeizied him.' 

Ea, the ftitbet, gave car and to Nergal, the warrior-hero, 

Spake be: *0 Nergal, O wairior-bero, give ear to my ipealdngl 
now a bole in the earth, that the spirit of Eokida, rising, 

May ftom the earth issue forth, and so have speech widi his brother.' 
Nergal, the warrior-hero, gave eat to the tpealdng of Ea, 
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Oped, then, a bok in the earth, and the qMiit of Enlddu Usued 
Forth ftoin the earth lilce a wixKl. Tbqr embnoed and... 
together, nouming. 

'TeU, 0 my iriesd, O teU, O my fnend, O tell me I pr^ thee, 

What thou bast teen of the lawi of the Underworld?’ 'Nay, then, O 
comrade; 

I will DOC tell thee, yea, I will oot mil thee—for were I to tell thee. 
What 1 have teen of the lawa of the Uoderworld,—sit thee down 
weepingl’ 

‘Then let me sic me down weeping.” 

And there is cause for weeping in a place of desolahoQ where the 
worm and the dust corrupt; where the ncglcaed dead are forced to 
drink the lees of cups and to eat broken bread ditown into the 
s treet, whilst those who have not been buried find no resdng-place 
in earth; a sombre picture, hardly relieved by a glimpse of the 
fovoured few at rest upon couches and drinking limpid water. 

Although there is no feeling of reality in this account of the 
raising of Enkidu, h has great etnodomal truth both as r^rds the 
state of mind of Gilgamish, and of the partly matcrialisdc, partly 
fimcifitl and mystical notions held by the Sumerians and Akkadians 
about the state of the dead. It vrill also be nocked that the great 
god £a of the Akkadian cosmos is the only one capable of forcing 
the god of the underworld, Nergal, to release the spirit of Enkidu 
in order that be may speak whh his friend. The operation is aooom* 
plisbed by prayers to Ea, no sacrifice is ofrer^; and it would 
appear that the spirit, since it rose up like a wind, may not have 
bi^ dearly visible to Gilgamish, ah^ugh discinedy audible. On 
the ocher hand, since the two friends embraced, the poet may have 
imagined it taking on its former shape after it had come up 
through the bole. But, whether the ghost was formless or not, the 
conversation between Gilgamish tod Enkidu is extraordinarily 
moving. 

If an elegiac note u the main feature of the raising of Enkidu, 
tragedy permeates the arresting and dramatic accotmt of the calling 
up of Samuel in die Old Testament. Gilgamish was overcome by 
sorrow; but the unhappy and tormented Saul was driven by fear of 
the impending battle with the Philistines, occurring as it did at a 

' ITu Epic of OUtamh., tr, Campbell Tbompeoo, London, 193$, 
PP- 59 f- 
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moment when his fbnner power sod glory had signally deserted 
him. His mind, prone at ^ times to fearful assaults of darimess 
and despair, was now frantically wrestling with the impalpable 
shadow of his approaching doom and desperately seeking fbte- 
knowledge of the ^ture. But in vain had he enquii^ of the Lord: 
ncidier by dreams, nor by the Urim in the Priest's breast¬ 
plate, xx>r by the prophets bad he been answered; and although he 
himself had banished all wizards and witches from the land, he now 
enquired of his servants where such a one eotild be found. They 
directed him to the Witch of Endor, and two of them accompanied 
him on his stealthy midnight expedition to consult her on the eve 
of the £ital battle 

.. .asMl be said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the &nulur spirit, and 
bring me bim up, wfam I shall name unto thee. 

the woman said unto him, Behold, thou ksowest what Saul bath 
done, bow be hath cm off thoae that have familiar spirita, and the 
wizards, oat of the land: wherefore then layest thou a sure for my life, 
to cause me to die? 

And Saul sware to her by the Loan, mying, As the Loan livetb, there 
shall DO punishineDt happen to thee for this thing. 

Then said the woman, Whom «h»U I bring up onto dsee? And be 
said. Bring me up Samud. 

And when the woman nw Samuel, she otied with a loud voke: and 
the woman spake to Saul, saying. Why hast thou deceived me? for thou 
art Saul. 

And the king said unto her, Be not afoaid; for «hst sawett thou? 

And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the 
earth. 

And be said unto her, What form is he of? And she said, An old man 
cometh up; and be is covered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it 
was and be stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed 

himself. 

And Samud said to Saul, Why bast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up?' 

This uncanny scene, developing into wrathful and ominous 
prophecies, ptmctually fulfilled, is extremely convincing, possibly 
because of the unadorned chronicle style. Saul, like Gilgamish, 
appears to have heard die voice of the spirit, but not to have seen it 
' I Samuel xaviiL 8 - 15 . 
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At the very moment of its rising from the earth, the witch was en* 
li ghtftmd IS to the identity of the king, who had come in disguiae; 
and she spoke as if a bon of gods or spirits accompanied the old 
man, whom Saul tect^oized to be Samuel from her description. 
The latter then spoke, possibly with the voice and certainly in the 
manner of the departed prophet, who had been bitterly estranged 
from the Ring before he died. The complaint of being'disquieted* 
by hwng brought up, heard here as frr as I know for the first tizne, 
was to be a constant refrain of ghosts constrained to appear before 
oecromancers. Together with die edkt against wizards and witches 
promulgated by Saul it serves to underline the unlawful, dark and 
forbidden nature of the proceedings, which is not evident in the 
Epic of Gitgamish. 

The Docson of danger and daring rather than guilt impregnates 
the famous experiment in necromancy performed by Odysseus. It 
was in the ^oomy land of the Cimmerians, where the sun never 
shone, that the hero set about performing the rites and sacrifices 
necessary to call up the dead, braausc he wished to learn the course 
of his future Ufo from the seer Tircsias. Like Saul, be determined 
to summon the soul of a departed prophet; and Tiresias like 
SarniiH ratne with Other spirits crowding round him. But here the 
resemblance ends. Like Gilgamisb, Odysseus pesfinmed the 
operation himself, and like Gilgamisb too, he called upon the gods 
of the underworld for aid; but he also offered sacrifices. Having 
dug a trench with his sword, be poured libations of honey, wine 
and water round it and besprinkled it with meal; be then made 
vows and uttered prayers to the oatioQS of the dead, filling the 
trench with the blo^ of slaughtered sheep, whereupon the souls of 
the perished came thronging forth from Erebus. This evidently 
tciri^ Odysseus’ companions; for he fell to exhorting them, and 
commanded them to offer up the sheep as a burnt sacri^ to Pluto 
atid PerscpboDC, invoking them by name. For the ghosts were 
thirsty for the blood which would restore them to some semblance 
of animation. There was dicrefore something of the vampire in 
their composition, and Odysseus hsd to keep them back with his 
sword un^ Tiresias appeared, in whom memory was still alive, and 
who addressed the bm thus: 

Why, unfomtoate, why now, leaving the realm of the sunlit, 

CotnM thou hither to visit the dead and tbeir dolorous country? 
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Nay, hold bade from the tieacbea and witUnwiog thy keen-edged weapon 
Grant ok to drink of the Mood; n truth shall I tell thee unerring.' 

Having prophesied Odysseus’ fiiiurc adventures and his return 
borne, Tiresias instructed the hero, who wished to convene with 
the shade of his mother, that only after they had drunk of the 
blood could any of the shades tell him the truth; he then went ba ck 
to the abode of Pluto, and one after another the souls up^ 
drank and spoke with the hero: Achilles and others, like Enkidu, 
mournfully referring to the desolate sate of life after death. 
Odysseus, after numerous colloquies, stood waiting m see if any 
other of the heroes of yore were yet to come; but becoming aware 
chat myriads of the nations of the dead were pressing around him 
and clamouring, he was seized with fear, broke off dse proceedings 
and hastened back to his ship, dreading lest Persephone might send 
him some monstrous Gorgon shape from Orcus. This natural fear 
was not due to the workings of a guilty consdeoce aware of impiety 
in raising the ghosts of the dead; it was a sudden reaction to the 
darkness and danger around him, which his interest in the coq> 
versacioos had caused him to forget. 

The scene in the 0<fyu^ sounds like fiction based upcm feet, 
whereas the suouDoning of Samuel maWit the impression of a true 
smry told at second hand. The raising of Darius in Aeschylus* 
Ptrfiam is a poetical sublimation of magioo-religious rites, 
described by a poet who evidently believed in gftmmMnifTff i ffn 
between the living and the dead. Atossa pours simitar libations on 
ffie tomb of Darius to those Odysseus offered round the trench, but 
milk and olive-oil are added, and there is no mention of a blood- 
sacrifice. The Chorus then at her entreaty utters the invocation, 
which is addressed partly to the gods of the tanderworld and partly 
to Darius himself: 

While thou seod’tt down to hk dweUiog beneath the ground 
That pure libation, we with a hymn will call 
On the powen that condua the soul o’er the detUing bound 
To be kind, and release the spirit they bold in thrall. 

Hermes, and Earth, and King of the Powen of Night, 

Great holy beings that govern the world below. 

Send up, we pray you, his aouJ from beneath to light; 

For a cure of our troublous evil, if cure be know.... 

' Homer, O^ury n, IL 92 -^ tr. CoOeiiU (London, ipti). 
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Ecnb, tod nikn of the people of the thtdowy pltce. 

Send him upward, we implore, 

T -Ocg to none that in put ages Persian earth hu covered o’er, 
Persia's God, of Acbaeroenian race. 

Loved wu the hero, loved his mound of rest, 

Beloved tod mourned the life it hides from iay. 

Hades, release of thy great grace, we pray. 

Divine Darcius, of all rulers best!... 

Muter and lord, appear I Our lord of old, 

Riu by the summit of thy mound of nat.... 

Rearing thy turban, with the imperial crest; 

Come, fat^r, andeoi source of blessmgs manifold!' 

These 'ghost-compelling andiems' and the soul-softening 
drink-offerings cause the spirit of I^rius to appear, although 

Hard the road 

From Hadu forth to light; the gods beneath 

Ate swift to seize and tardy to let go. 

Yet hath my power with them prevailed. I am here. 

But hute, lest I be censured for delay... .* 

Darius has first xo learn of the dire events which have be&Uen 
his kingdom under his son Xerxes, before, having reproved the 
reddessneu and impiety of the latter, be prophesies the 
disutcr at Pktaea. Then, in his own words, be passes to 'nether 
darkness'. 

Although dtree of these instances of occroinancy occur in works 
of poetry, the operatmns performed and the rites described are not 
regarded or treated as an object in themselves, but merely as an 
organic part of the epic or dramatic action, as something that would 
or might naturally occur in the circumstances in which the char- 
aemrs are placed. It is rather a different story when we come to the 
more sophisticated Latin poets, who chose magical rites deliber- 
atdy u poetical subjects for the sake of their strange or terrifying 
nature, in a word for their aesthetic value. Such a treatment of 
magical texts is outside the main scope of my enquiry; but some 
of them are interesting nevertheless for the l^t they shed on the 
infiucDoe exerted by such incantatioos as those preserved in 
the Greek magical papyri. 

' Aeschylut, Ptniaiu, U. 625-66; a. Campbell. ‘ Ibid. 11. 687-91. 
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In Virgil’j eighth edogue (PharmacMria) a Thesstlian girl is 
introduced performing magical rites and sp^ in order to bring 
badt her truant lover ^phnis: 

Fetch me the water; with soft wreaths drde the ahar dmae; 

Bum to the gods rich boo^u, heap firankinceose on the fire; 

So to tbepossionkas heart this ice-cold lover d'mioe 
I may reach with my magic; it it but a chmr we require. 

Homeward bring from the dty, my chants, bring Daphnis again. 
Chants &om her heavenly station can draw down even the moool 
Circe ooce with a chant ttaasfbxmcd Ulysaes* rr«iw 
Cold snakes spht in the meadows asunder with rb«f| r and with tunel 
HMneward bring from the cicy, my chants, bring Daphnis again.' 

There is something very compelling about the refrain, although 
it lacks the almost sinister pressure eicrted on the recalcitrant 
lovers in the papyri texts; but spiritual compulsion was the aim and 
object of the spells nevertheless: 

May such love upon Dq>hQu be laid as the heifer's, who hies 
Wearily after her mate dirough the forest and hills in the quest. 

Down by the river bank upon g re en est sedges she lies. 

Lost in her grief, nor rememben at ni ghHWu Ute to triM. 

Such may his love be, nor I care ever to heal his unrest. 

Homeward bring from the city, my chants, bring Daphnis again.* 

The enchantress moreover had made three images of Daphnis. 
The first was paraded three tunes round the altar (an uneven num¬ 
ber being acceptable h> the shrine) bound rotmd three times with 
three different-coloured threads which were knotted together with 
tbewords; ‘Thus do I bind the fillets of Venus.* This ritual binding 
of the lover was followed by the meldng of the waxen imn p., so 
that his bean might soften to the sorceress, and by dte hiking of 
the clay image, in order to harden his heart against her rival. A 
cake cnunblcd over the fire was presumably an offering to Venus, 
and the cradding flames of the bay-tree boughs were symbolic both 
of the passion constiming the girrs heart and the she lumped 

to reawaken in his. But not content with all this, she proceeded to 
bury some old garments of his beneath the threshold as a plfdgr 
that he would return; and finally burnt poisonous herbs eff proved 

' C Bowen, Virgil in Englisk Vwu, Loodon, 1887,1, pp. 54^ 

* Ibid. p. 55. The iriuk eclogue is imiuted Crocn the tecood idyll of 
Theocritus. 
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RUgical efficacy. She bad herself seea Moeris who gave them to 
her tnnsfonned by these means into the shape of a wolf; had seen 
him by their aid ciQ forth ghosts firom their tombs and transport 
rich harvests of grain &am one field to another. Giving the ashes 
of these herbs to her atmndant Amaryllis, she commanded her to 
throw them over her shoulder into a brook nearby without looking 
behind her. Then, just as she was beginning to despair of sticcess, 
she saw a flame bum up from the dnders on the attar, heard the 
watch*dog bark, and knew that Daphnis was returning. 

This lovely poem reveals bladt dements in the magic practised 
but DO real blackness in the heart of the enchantress. The same 
cannot be said of the repulsive witch Canidia in Horace’s fifth 
Epodc. She is represented as a monster of ugliness doing an inno¬ 
cent lad to death by means of the most appalling tortures, in order 
to use his marrow and spleen in the conooctioii of a love-charm for 
her own use against Varus. Other elements of a poisonous nature 
enter into the brew, and since incantatioos play no part, one can 
dismiss it as pure witchcraft or at least contrast Onidja with Vir¬ 
gil’s sorceress as an ilhististion of the difference between magic and 
witchcraft, a difference easier to feel than to eiplain, but which 
exists between the baser art and magic, even when the latter is 
black as Egypt's night. Horace introduced a touch of traditional 
magic into this revolting poem, when he said of the witch Fcdia that 
she could drag the moon and the stars down from the sky by her 
spells. 

Thessaly, later immortalized by Apuleius as the borne of en¬ 
chantments, was reputed in antiquity to be the sinister breeding- 
grotmd of the most potent and evil witches and warlocks in the 
world. Lucan seized upon it in tire Pharsalia for one of the most 
lurid aird sensational descriptions of the black arts ever given, 
although Gtyphius in Cardtnio and Ceiinde ran him very close, and 
even outdistanced him in squalor and obscenity. Oddly enough the 
hideous process in necromancy in the PhanaUa, whittled down to 
its essentials, follows exactly the same pattern as those in the Book 
of Samuel andin tbcFenum: at a moment of great crisis a 
man is raised to prophesy the course of an tm p<>nHing battle and 
prophesies disaster to the enquirer. But what a world of difference 
between the stark prose narrative of the Bible, the sublime kn- 
gtiage of Aeschylus and the fevered ravings of Lucan; between 
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something hallowed and yet unholy in the raising of Samuel, the 
white magic of Queoi An>s$a and the pitch-black ait of Ericbdto! 
The latter nevertheless has some futures in her spells which are 
also to be found in the magical papyri Sextus Pompdus is more¬ 
over in something of the same state of mind as Saul when he comes 
CO consult the witch, {Meferring this course to questioning the 
established oracles or to any other lawful but secret means of 
divining the future. Saul for his pan had vainly asked for dreams 
and prophecies from the Lord. Sextus was more impious: 

For to him was known 
That wfaidb excites the bate of gods above; 

Magicians* lore, the ravage creed of Dis 
And all tbe shades; and rad with gbwny rites 
Mysterious than. For hit frenzied soul 
Hraven knew too little.' 

Lucan then launched out into a terrific description of tbe power 
of Thessalian spells over the unwilling gods and over mortals too: 
To hearts of flint those incantatioos bring 
Love, strange, unnatural; tbe old man’s breast 
Bums with ilhdt fire. Nor Eea tbe power 
In harmful cup.... 

Charmed forth by spells akne tbe mind decays, 

By potaonom drugs unbanned.* 

Evil and powerful as this magic is represented to be, Erichtbo 
DCverthdess scorned it for its piety, and practised a yet viler art in 
a novel form, tbe art of necromancy, for a not altogether illogical 

Obscure may be the answers of tbe gods 
By priestess spdten at the holy thiine; 

But whoso braves the oracles of death, 

In search of truth, should gain a sure rcsponK.i 

Moreover, the ghost of a man newly slain was considered by her to 
be the most satisfiicmry medium: 

Prom dead men’s lips 

Scarce cold, in fuller accents fills tbe voice; 

Not from some mummied frame m accents shrill 
Unceftain to tbe ear.* 

' B. Ridley, 77 k« PAmsiu ^ Lwraii, snd ed., Loodoo, 1870, p. 172. 

»Ibid. p. 173. * Ibid. p. iSs- * IWd. p. 179 - 
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After the mo»t brual manhandling of the chosen ooq»e, and the 
distillation of the vilest poisom, the incaatadoD to the gods of the 
undeiworid ran its hoindble course, mingled, as in some of the 
papyri too, with threats of blacfcmail: 

And thou, too, Hecate, 

Who to the gods in comely shape and iniea, 

Not that of Brebus, appear’st, henceforth 
Wasted and pallid as art in hell 
At my command thalt come. I’ll noise abroad 
The banquet that beneath the nlid earth 
Holds thK, thou maid of Enna; by what bond 
Thou lov’st night’s King, by what mysterious stain 
Infected, so that Ceres fears from bell 
To call her daughter.' 

The wretched ghost, listening to this violent pressure brought to 
bear on the gods of the underworld as it stood dumbly near the 
corpse, was now forced to enter and animate it] sod though unable 
to speak of its own voUtioo, proved capable (in answer to l^cbtho’s 
promptings) to foretell the dismal fate in store for Pompey after 
the battle be was shortly to lose, and also to hint at the early death 
of Sextus. The reward promised to the spirit for this service and 
duly performed was a r^ death, a death by burning, ftom which 
no magic incantatioos could ever recall him: 

Such burial place 

Shall DOW be thine, and on thy funeral pyn 
Such fotal wooda shall bum, such chant shall sound, 

That to thy ghost no nune or magk song 
Or spell shall reach, and thy l^cthaean sleep 
Shall never more be broken... .* 

We have certainly travelled for since that mournful nseeting 
between Gdgamiah and the spirit of his frieikd F.nUHn Yet 
foreknowledge has been throt^bout the aim of the experiments in 
necromancy recorded in antiquity: the laws of the underworld, the 
fote of battles, the future of Odysseus’ wanderings; and strangely 
enough dx most spiritual of all the ventures (prompted in the first 
instance by the shock and the sorrow of a great k^) was the one 
most remote from us in time and the one closest to modern 
endeavours in the spiritualistic field. 

' Ridley, op. dt. pp. 183!. 
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JEWISH ELEMENTS IN MAGIC 
(a) Tht Testament of Sotomon 

The tuniiog’pomt between ancient and medieval magic is sym¬ 
bolized by die TesUpnent of Solomon which belongs to the same 
world of Hdlcnistic syncretism as the Greek magical papyri and 
also to the same period (aj>. ioo-^ooX and yet is utterly different. 
Working with a common stodt of traditions and beli^, though 
rather more imbued with the dye of Chrisrianhy, this curious 
receptacle of current magical lore already showed that bias towards 
demonology which eras to become of such paramount importance 
in medieval times. In fiicc, dressed up as an autobiography, it is 
nothing more nor less than a demonology itself; and although in 
its own way it is a good deal livelier and more attractive than later 
specimens of that art, the strange beauty, the magic, which haunts 
the papyri has vanished like smoke. Based on the Old Testament 
tale of Solomon and later Jewish folk-lore about die wise king, it 
tells in the first person the story of how the Temple was built by 
the aid of the demons subdued for that purpose by the arch- 
magirian of I^end. Hts power, his glory, and renown; the visit 
from the Queen from the South, explkidy called a witch; his final 
downfall inm idolatry and consequent loss of power as well as other 
episodes and anecdotes form the narrative thread on to which, like 
curiously carved beads, the demons are strui^ one after the nesn, 
to fashion a magical rosary. 

The action is set in motion by the vampire-devil Omias, batten¬ 
ing on the blood of Solomon’s fiivourite slave who was employed on 
the building of the Temple. The king prayed to God and was 
answered by the gift of a magic ring brought 1 ^ Raphael. Thestone 
was engraved with the pentalpha, and the ring had the power to 
subdue all demons. Beghming with Omias, Solomon therefore 
sximmoQcd one after another of the fiends, oonstnined them to kU 
him their their powers and the particular angel who could 

thwart their evil designs. Each spirit in cum confessed along these 
lines, was set to work at the Temi^e or else imprisooed and thus 
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rendered harmless. The fifteen greater spints interrogated derive 
ftom.PeiBtan, Hellenistic Greek, Jewish and Christian sources; 
they give fiurly interesting and detailed accounts of their natures 
and fiinciioos; their penooal appearance, hideous, thcriofbnn and 
c o m p osite, is also described; some of dicm prophesy future 
events: the downftJl of Solomon, the destruction of the Temple, 
the coming of Christ; indeed the accuracy of some forecasts fulfilled 
in his own day was the reason (said Solomon) why he was now 
r,immiiT>ifi»ring thc seoet wisdom he had leamt for the benefit of 
mankind. Another transparent piece of propagai^ for the Tata- 
matt was thc plausible explanation, given by C^ias, as to how thc 
demons came by their forekxwwledge. Nothing could be simpler. 
They merely mounted up into the heavens and listened to the sen¬ 
tences pronounced on the souls of men; but, having no foothold in 
th ose altitudes, they would often fall like lightning k> thc earth, 
appearing to men to be shooting stars. Foremost among them all 
is the arch-fiend Beelzeboul, of New Testament fiunc: 

And I tummoDed igsia to stand before me the prince of 

demoos, and I »t him down on a raised seat of honour, and said to him: 
'Why an thou alone, priooe of the demons?' And be said to nse: 
‘Because 1 ikmc am left of the angels of heaven thu came down. For I 
was first angel in the first heaven, being entitled And now I 

coattol aU those who are bound in Tanana. 

I S o 1 »rv»" said unto him: ‘Bsc/seiouf, what it tby eropioyxnenc? ’ And 
be answered me; ‘I destroy kings. I ally myself with foreign tyranu. 
And my own demoos I set on to men, in order that the latter may 

behevcinihcmandbeJoet. And the chosen servanta of God, primts and 

fgithftil men, I excite uoco desires for wicked sins, sad evil boesaes, and 
lawless deeds; and they obey ok, and I bear them on to dcsttuctioD. 
And I inspire men with envy, and murder, and for wars and sodomy, 
and other evil things. And I will destroy the world...I said to 
him:' Ted me by what angel Ukw art frusuitod.’ And he answcied: ‘ By 
the holy and precious name of the Almighty God, called by the Hebtetw 
by a row of numbers, of which the sum is 644, and among the Greeks it 

ts&muRwf. And if ooe of dK Romans adjure me by the great name of 

the power EMth, I disappear at once.’ 

I , Solon v» n was astound when I heard this; and I ordered him to 
saw up Thehan marbles. And when be began to uw the marbles, the 
fl uhor d fnmin* cried out with a loud voice, bowling because of their king 
BidzActd. 
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But I Solocooa qucstkuied hiiD> a3riag: ‘If thou wouldtt («in a 
respite, diKDum to me about the thi^iabeavm.’ And BMlwioirfsaid; 
* Hmi, 0 king, if thou bum gum, and incenae, and bulbe of the sea, with 
naid atxl caSioo, and light seven lamps to an thou wilt 

firmly fix thy bouse. And if, being pure, thou light them at dawn in the 
sun ali^t,t^ wilt thou see the heneoly dragons, how they wind them* 
selves along and drag the chariot of the nn.’ A^ I Sdmxim), having 
heard this, rebuked him, and said; ‘Silence for the present, ai>d con¬ 
tinue to saw marbles as I commanded thee.” 

This is the nearest * Sotomon’ ever came to the mystic vistons of 
the papyri, considering such knowledge, to judge by his reception 
of it, to be in some unspecified way unlawful. Actually the Tata'- 
mtnt was much more int er ested in identifying the agents of evil and 
their angdic adversaries than in cosmic dreams. The fundamental 
opeijnism of magic is very much to the fore in this text. For Omias, 
an incubus of a most sinister sort; Oneskelii, a succubus; the proud 
and disdainful Asmodeus, who prevents marriages and incites to 
adultery; Tephras, who brings darkness and sets fixe to fields; the 
seven wicked listen of the Pleiades; the envious Akq>haIo$; the 
fearful Obizuth, all head and no limbs, who strangles and slaughters 
babes and children; all these terrible evil-doers can be brought to 
naught by pronouncing the angdic or divine name which con¬ 
founds them and puts them to flight. It is the same smry with the 
thirty-six dtcam, spirits of the Zodiac, who govern the difTerent 
(>aits of the human body, or rather who attack them. For these are 
the demons of disease, diagnosed in the Tatanunt, which uses the 
terms of Hi;^)ocrates and Galen for the skkoesses, but dtes 
angds’ names as antidotes, occasiooaUy though tardy adding 
sooKthing in the nature of magical maUria meJiea: 

The third said: ‘I am called Ariwtael. 1 do hum to eyes, and 
grievously injure them. Only let me bear the words, ‘*Urui, tmpriaoa 
Araiosael" [sic}, at oooe I retreat.*... 

The sixdi ‘ I am caUed SpfundenaH. I cause tuoKnin of the 
parotid ^and, and inflammationa of the tootili, and tetanic recurvation. 
If I hear, “Sairati, imprison SfAmdatiait’', at once I retreat.’... 

And the ninth said: ‘ I am called KurtaM. I send edict in the bowels. 
I induce pains. If I heu the words, “/oAk, imprison fCwtod”, I at once 
retreat.’... 

' F. C Cooybeare, ‘The Testament of Solotooo’, J«euA Quarttrfy 
Fmtw, voL XI, Loodon, 1899, pp. a t ff. 
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The (wetftb said: ‘I am called Safihathontl, tad I inspite partisan* 
ship in mea, aad delight is causing them to stumble. If any oiw will 
write on paper these names of angek, loti, Iddtt, SabaM, ItMotk, 

Bat, and having fislded it up, wear it rou^ his oeck or against his ear, 
I u once retreat and dissipate the drunken fit.’... 

The siiteeatfa said: 'I am called Ainx. I inflkt upon men fevers, 
irremediable and harmful. Ifyou would imprison me, chop up coriander 
aad smear it on the lips rearing the foUowing chaim :" fever which 
itfromdirt. I exorcise thee by the throne ofthe most high God, retreat 
from dirt and retreat Iroro the creature fashioned by God.” And at 
once I tttieat.’...' 

These dentw entered the Ttttamtni of Salomm by vnyol Egypt 
and have all the appearance of being remote descendants of the 
dtsease^detnofu of the AittaHian ^Kflldesn inscriptioits. They 
were about to (iKie away from magical literature; for in the Sword 
of Motn, written down about the tenth century A.D., there is a 
whole scries of ptescriptioDS and formulae using divine or angelic 
names in order to counteract all the ills which iiesh is heir m, but 
no loiter expressly sttributing them to : 

For ataraci say the words of No. ii (magical names] over oil of 
sesame, and anoint the eye with it during aeven mornings....For 
scabs, ulcers, itches, mange, shingles, etc., that befiril mankind, say over 
olive oil No. 19 and anoint with the left hand. For iaundiee say the 
words No. ao over water in which radish has been soaked, and let him 
drink it.* 

Gradually the focus of interest shifted from the aversion of evils 
which man was learning to cope with by other than magical means 
to the procuring of positive benefits £ram the infernal powers. In 
Reocasioa C of the Tettament, a list of fifty-one fiends from whom 
material and ocher boons could be wrested was included, bound up 
with a Greek copy of the Key Stdotntm, probably an addition 
made in the twelfth or thirteenth century.1 Whenever or however 
it was insinuated into the TtttanutU, it symbolizes the change of 
heart undergone firom the innocuous desire to avert or cure disease 
to the enrichment and pampering of the self. The names of the 

' Cooybcarc, op. dt. pp. 35 ff. 

' M. Caster, Tht Sttatd <4 Mmu, Loodoo, 1896, pp. 35f. 

* Cf. C C. McCown, 7^ r«t(an«c>rr of Solomon, Leipsig, 19M, pp. 
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fifty-one spirits listed in this infemEl catalogue are always a^om- 
panied by hieroglyphic ‘characters^ necessary to bind tl^m to do 
the magician's will, replacing the angelic host who warred against 
Beclzeboul and his cohorts and against the thirty-six decam. The 
powers attributed to the fifty-one are sometimes good, sometimes 
bad and nearly always trivial Their names are for the most part 
grotesque and bizarre: Tsianphiel, Pbazan, Napur, Dasaracb, 
Xtarogan, Datzepher, Kapalaixhan; although Mahoumet, Asmo- 
deus, and Asteroch figure on the list and the termination <1 is also 
represented. One of the features to be met with time and time again 
in other handbooks is a category of four spirits ruling over the 
points of the compass: 

Oriens, ruler of the qnriti of the East, 

Amemon, ruler of the spirits of the South, 

Ehzen, ruler of the spirits of the North, 

Boul, ruler of the tpiriu of the West. 


But in view of his later fame, Asiel, one of the magical angelic 
names in the papyri, deserves a special mentioD. He is here classed 
among the fiends, and certainly amongst the most rewarding ones, 
for he discovers stolen goods and detects ihievesi but more 
important still, he reveals the exact position of treasures hidden 
underground. He bean a strong resemblance to the metallurgical 
gods of the Chaldeans, and I believe myself, in view cd* his subse¬ 
quent history, that he was a lineal descendant of the midnight sun 
of the Akkadian cosmos. 

Whether this particular suimise is correct or not, Assyrian and 
Babyloaian elements dearly survived in the demons of disease 
described in the Testament. But the Christian author or editor was 
under many other debts quite apart ftom the Solomonic legend. 
Asmodeus derived from ^ Mazdian Aesma Daeva through the 
Book of Tobit, The Apocrypha, noubly Enoch, was responsible 
for much of the demonology and angelology; the Talmud contri¬ 
buted the smry of Omias and the arts used by the demons to know 
the future. Egyptn-HcUenic magic supplied inforroatioo about 
Onoskelts, Akephdos Daimoo, Enqnigos or Hecate and Kuoopegos 
or Poseidon. Beelzeboul and Leontophoroo, the demon of Gadara, 
derived from Christian-Jewishffijrtfaology. Gnosticism supplied the 
term aeon, although probably this was merely borrowed ftom the 
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papyri i there are also aflUiatioos with Arabic folk-Ioie, to judge by 
timiiarttW with the KotaQ and the ArabioH Nights ; unless we are 
to suppose that these two later woiks bonowed from the Ttstoment, 
which, thou^ possible, seems unlikely. But even without postu¬ 
lating Arabic elements, the edectidsm and syncretism of this 
neatisc bear striking witness to one of the leading char¬ 
acteristics of the Art; its main importance, however, was the 
evohjtion of demonological lore inm a recognizable BooA of tho 
Sfmis, describing their functions and powers and the means to 
master them. 

Such a li« was by no means yet a hierarchy, even though Beelze- 

boul was named as prince, and the dtcam obviously ranked lower 
than Omias and his consorts. It was chiefly owing w the specula- 
tioDS of the neo-Platooists that an infernal hierarchy gradually 
came into being. Porphyry (A.D. 233-304), who divid^ spirits 
simply into good and bad, nevertheless contributed the idea of a 
special category of fraudulent spirits, in order to meet the difficulty 
inherent in the assumption that great spirits can be constrained to 
appear by the will of man. lamblkhus (died a-d. 333)* w whom 
this difficulty was non-existcat, maintained in The MysUries that 
h kH fraudulent spirits could only ape their betters if there had 
been some error in the rites; and he developed a complete descend¬ 
ing hierarchy of the spirits, in which the good and the evil, the 
la twr not totally black, were classified according to their greater or 
lesser degree of power and distance from human beioga. In fact 
Plotinus' notion of the world-soul streaming down towards the 
earth and antmaring the universe was cranslaced by lamblichus into 
concrete terms. His pneumatology included the gods, radiating a 
beneficent light, stable and calm; archangels, powerful and mild; 
daimoos, terrible and stormy, bringing movement and disorder; 
angels, graceful, charming and calm, only slightly stirred by 
motion; the princes of the elements, overwhelming in tbdr calm 
stability; the princes of matter, rep^sive, often dangerous, sur¬ 
rounded by lumuk, but the dispensers <sS worldly wealth and 
powers; the heroes, milder than the daimons and yielding to move¬ 
ment; and finally die souls, the weakest and the most easily swayed 
into motion. The princes of the elements and the princes of maner 
resemble in some sort the seven planetary gods and their corre¬ 
sponding demons of the Akkadian cosmos. lamblichus despite his 
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lof^ lAnguage was drawn more stioogly towards magic than 
towards mystidsm and was more intent on bringing gods and 
daimons down to os than on rising into the sphere of the gods; he 
was also interested in communicating with evil spirits as well as 
with good ones. Proclus (aj>. 413-84) concentrated on the elemen¬ 
tal aspect introduced by lamblidius, and divided the into 

five classes, ruling over fire, air, water, earth and those housing 
underground. Fsellus, who died in 1106, adopted this classifica¬ 
tion, and added the cat^ory of Ludfugumt or Fly-the-light Tri- 
theim (1463-1516} in his Octo QuatsHonum characterized these 

spirits in a very vivid way. The fire-spirio, dwelling in the upper 
regions until the Day of Judgement, have no commerce of any kind 
with men; the air-spirits, grim and violent, hate human beings and 
raise storms; the earth-spirits inhabit woods and groves; some of 
them are quite friendly to men, but others are the reverse; the 
water^piriis are full of wrath and passions; they generally manifest 
in a female form; the subterranean spirits are tte most malicious of 
all. They attack miners and those digging for treasure; they pro¬ 
voke earthquaka; they are known to have lured men tindergiound; 
they seize and guard btiried treasures; they feign to be the souls of 
the dead. The Fly-the-li^ts finally are *... a sort wandering in 
darkness, a mysterious kind of demon, dark through and through, 
malicious, restless, stormy’.* 

Paracelsus (1493-1541) in his fasdnating monograph, Dt 
nymphis, sylphist pygmeis et salamandru, which was permeated 
thxot^ and through by Germanic folk-lore, called the elemental 
spirits ’ the flower of the elements and denied their possession of a 
soul. But this idea, of udiich Grimmelshausen and later Fontane 
made poetical capital in two diametrically opposite ways, was 
naturally not one which could fruitfully be used by magic, whether 
black or white. 

Running parallel with such quasi-philosophkal ledexioos was 
the ritual development of the infernal hiers^y initiated in the 
Testament of Solomon. There ate several aUusions to such compila¬ 
tions in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and they were always 
attributed to Solomon. Tritiietm mentioned a Liber Offidonan on 
the lines of the Testament, including four emperors, many kings, 
dukes, maiqtiises and counts. Wierus publi^sed under the title 
' J. Trithdm, Liber Otto Quaettiomem, Oppeaheim, 1575; I. iU. Tcno. 
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Pstudomonarcfna Damonum a catalogue of sixty-nine devils with 
their offices and hmcdoos. Although the names are dissi mi la r to 
those of Recensioa C of the Tatammt, they include the kbgs of the 
eas^ south, north and west (Amaymon, Gesson, Zymtmar, 
Goap) and fellow the general pattern of chat list. Scot reprinted 
Wkrus in his Discoumt of WiUhert^t in 1584; and the French 
gninorrv-writcrs nearly all have similar lists as will be seen later. 
A manuscripc in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge GEtc 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century), contains a Livre dot Etfiriu, 
including among the foity>two dem^ ORIENT, king of the cast, 
PayMON of the west (the latter figures in Pteudmotmchia 
Daomomm in another capacity), Amoymon of the south, and 
Cham of the north. A manuscript in the British Museum called 
the LmtgUim or Ltsstr Kty of S<damm has an infernal hierarchy 
of seventy-two dentons, published by Waite in his Book of Black 
Mogic, which tallies very closely indeed with Pseudomonarchia 
Daemomon. One way and another therefore the Ubor Spirituum 
of medieval and modem magic cocmects closely with the Tostament 
<f Solomon. 


(&) The Kabhala 

And it canw to pass, when men began to multiply on tbe face of the 
earth, and daugbten wen bom unto them, 

Thit tbe sons of God saw tbe daughters of men that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of all which they cbose. 

And dM Loan said. My spirit shall not always strive with man, for 
that he aim ts fledt: yet his dsys shall be an buxidted and twenty years. 

There were giants in tbe earth in those days; and also after that, when 
the sons of came in unto the dau^iers of men, and they bare 
childiea to them, the same became mighty men which were of old, men 
of renown. 

And God uw that tbe wickedness of mao was great in the earth, and 
that every imaginsdoo of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con¬ 
tinually.' 

And it came to pass when tbe children of men had multiplied that in 
those days were bm unto them beautiful and comely daughters. 

And the angels, tbe childrea of tbe heaven, saw and lusted after them, 
and said to one another: * Come, let us choose us wives ftom among the 

' Geasetis vL i-f. 
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duldrea mea and beget us children.* And Sem^tzl, who was th»ir 
leader, said unto them: fear jt will not indeed agree to do this deed, 
and I alone will have to pa; the penalty of a great sin.’ And they all 
answered him and said: ’ Let us all swear an oath, and all bind ouiadves 
by mutual imprecations not to abandon this plan but to do thin thing.’ 
Then swaie they all together and bound themselves by mutual impceca* 
boos upon it. And they were in all two bundiedi who descended in the 
days of Jared on the summit of Mount Herxnon, and they called it 
Mount Hennoo, because they bad sworn and bound themsehci by 
mutual imprecations upon it. And theK are the names of their leaders: 
S&nlazla, their leader, Ailklba, RlmMI, RdkabiSl, TImttl. Rlmlil, 
Dlnti, ^ttl, Bafiqi)U, Aalil, AtradrAs, BtUrei, Anlnfl, ZaqUl, 
SamsIpMl, SataiAl, TdrCl, JOmjUl, Saritl. These are tbcit chiefs of 
teat. 

And all the others together with them took unto themselves wives, and 
each chose for himself one, and they began to go in unto them and to 
defile themselves with them, and they taught fHwti rhnrmi »fvrf enchant- 
meets, ind the cutting of roots, and made them acquainted with plants. 
And they became pregnant, and they bare great giants, whose hei^ wm 
three thousand ells: Who consumed all the acquisitions of men. And 
when men could no longer sustain them. The giants turned against 
them and devoured mankind. And they b^an to sin against birds, and 
beasts, and reptiles, and fiab, and to devour one aiwtber’s flesh, and 
drink the blood. Then the earth laid accusation against the lawless ones. 
And Azflzfl taught men to make swords, and knives, and ihieldf, and 
breastplates, and made known to them the metals (of the earth) and the 
art of working them, and bnedets, and ornaments, and the use ofand- 
mooy, and the beautifying of the eyelids, and all kinds of costly stones, 
and all colouring tinctures. And tbm arose much godlcssness, ackd they 
oommicted fornication, and they were led astray, a^ became corrupt in 
all their ways. Semjlzl taught enchintmeots, aisd root-cuttings, 
’AnnltAs the resolving of erscfasotmenis, Baclql^l (taught) astrology, 
K6kab£l the constellations, firAqMI the kitowiedge of the clouds, 
(AraqiCl the signs of the earth, Shamil the signs of the son), and SariAl 
the course of the moon.* 

These two important passages, the first giving rise to the second, 
were responsible for one of the myths of the origin of the Kabbala. 
Although betrayed to men, and then guiltily abused, the occult 
knowle^e which the fallen angels cotnmunicaied wu divine 

' Ttu Book ^ Enoch, ed. and tr. Cliarles, Oxford, 1912, pp. 13-ao 
(chapters 6-9). 
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wisdom, which Recording to the Kabbalists bad been hidA-n in 
veiled langxiage m the bodes of the Old Testament. It could be 
rediscovered by symbolical iaterpretadon; and this was one td'the 
methods employed in searching out the secrets of the scriptures. 
The Bab>*lonian Talmud, however, set a different myth in drcula- 
tioD, which freed the occult knowledge sought for from the taint 
of spiritual sin adhering to the first. According to this tradition, 
Jahweh had communicated the secret doctrme to Moses on Mount 
Sinai for the elect only. The seventy elden had been initiated into 
it, and thereafter it was handed down orally from father to son. It 
was also commicted to writing in cipher in the Pentateuch, li»Hiir»n 
in the words themselves, where the Kabbaltsts Ittve sought and are 
still seeking divine and ineffable wisdom. This was also partially 
revealed in the Stpher Jtsirah (the Book of the Origin) and the 
Zokar (Light, Brilliance). These are works of abstruse, mystical 
and tbeosophical speculadons, which probably entecod Jewish 
thought during the Babylonian captivity; and since they did not 
harmonize with the docc^es of the Old Testament, the Kabbalists 
set themselva to discover the hidden meaning which, as Zohar 
plainly hinted, underlay the ostensible one. Apart from symbolical 
intetpretations, three chief ctypcogrammic mediods were used. 

The first, called Gmatria, was based on the fi^t that every one 
of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet has a numerical 
value. One word could therefore be substituted for another, pro¬ 
vided that the mimerical total was the same; and u the Hebrew 
alphabet has no vowels, the results admitted of great variadons. 
By Gmatria, the sentence in Genesis xviii. 2: 'And behold three 
men’, yields: ‘These are Michael, Gabriel and Raphael.’ 

The second method, Notarihm, formed senccnocs from words, 
by taking every letter in a given word as the initial letter of 
another; or conversely formed new words from the initial or final 
letter oi every word in a sentence. Thus ‘Aieth Gadol 
Adonai’ (Adooai will be great to eternity) produced the roagico- 
roysdcal name for God, AGLA, which haunts the ritual teits. Very 
much in evidence too is the Sebemhamphoras, the seventy-two 
divine or angelic names. These were arrived at by observatioo of 
the foct chat verses 19,20 and 21 of Eiodus ziv Qf 

exactly seventy-two letters. This arrested Kabhalistic attention; 
andas verse 19 contained the words; ‘The angel ofthe Lord’, the 
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assumption that angelic names were hidden in the text amounted 
almost to a certainty. By writing the three verses one below the 
ocher (the fint from left to right, the second from right to left, and 
the third from left to right again) seventy-two vertical rows of three 

consonants etch were formed, and these were convened into names 

by mterpolating voweU and adding the suffixes -al, -el or -jah. Thus 
VHV became Vchuiah; SJT Sitacl; MHS Mahasiah, and so on. 

There was also a highly complicated method of almost infinite 
permutations and combinations called Temura, by means of which 
the Kabbalistt broke down the cipher messages of Jahweh which 
refined to yield to Genatria or tiotarikm\ for ciphers were 
suspected everywhere in the sacred scriptures; and indeed at one 
time the belief was rifc that the whole of the CMd Testament was a 
combination of divine and hidden names. The discovery and 
use of these n a me s of power formed what has been the 
practical Kabbola, a veritable storehouse for ; 

With the assistance of this mysterious scieooe a man could master all 
the s pints that flit like shadows through the universe: could the 
servi^ofthe angels, perform the most astounding deeds. Suchwasthe 

meaning attached to this sdence sod the awe which the Kabbalisc 
inspired was ftr superior to that which the wizard or ma giWt n inspired. 
For the Kabbalist owed his power to the knowledge which was vouch¬ 
safed » him through the study of sacred writings, whilst the wizard or 
magician was suspeaed of some unholy compaa with tbe Master of 
Darkness. at once shows that even in tbe darkest ages of lupet- 
stition and blind belief, Kabbala was never associated with evil purposes, 
ow the Kabbalist with some mysterious dark power. He was credited 
with having penetrated the mysteries of this world by a special 

grace of God; through aome holy agency the veil that covera cverythinx 

had been lifted for him.' 

The line drawn here between tbe white Kabbalist and tbe black 
magicuD is as arbitrary as all attempted claMifications of magic 
under rubrics are doomed to be; white and black are continually 
mingling and fertilizing each other; and the ineffible nam^ ©f the 
Kabbala were used and misused by the magical confraternity quite 
as profusely as those of tbe divinities of Egypt, Greece and 
Christendom. The holier the names, the more powerful they were 
supposed to be; and even the divine appellations of tbe Kabbalistic 

' M. Gaiter, Tkt Orvn Uu KoM o / a, Raroagitc, 1894, p. 15, 
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did not escape magical poUutioa. This fundamental doc- 
otine of the fT n«natinn« of God from Ain Soph (the lUimiable One) 
through Kethcr, the Crown; Binah, Understanding; Cbokmah, 
Wisdom; Geburah, Strength; Chesed, Rty; Hod, Greatness; 
Netach, Victory; jesod. Foundation; Malkuth, Kingdom, sup¬ 
plied Jewish mystics with food for enraptured ctmtemj^tion and 
their philosophim with matter for abstruse speculations. But it 
also ministered to the insatiable demand for names of power 
inherent in the very nature of magic. By connecting a particular 
namg for God with each of His emanations (Jah, Jbhovak, El, 
Elohim, Jehod, Eloha, Sabaoth, Shadai, Adonai), it 
delivered these sacred symbols into the bands of sorcerers; and 
r ryof * eagerly of course was grasped the one about which there 
yMipM to be the most mystery. A great and almost impenetrable 
mystery had indeed gradually grown up round the name which 
to us seems the most familiar of all, even though its pronunciation 
has shifted in our own day: Jehovah or Jahweh. Represented by 
the letters J H V H (Yod He Vau He), it seems at first to have been 
openly spoken. But a rima came when, possibly owing to the 
myscery-mongering about divine names in Egypt and Babylonia, 
the Hebrew priests refrained from pronouncing it, and substituted 
Adokai (Lord) when they read the sacred teits out loud. The 
Jewish pe^ followed their lead; and, because of the absence 
of vowels from the Hebrew alphabet, the original pronunciation 
was finally forgotten and not rediscovered until A.D. 300 or there- 
abouo. It was the Kabbalists who emphasoed the mystery 
sunouxkding the letters JHVH by referring to the name they 
represented as the ‘word of four toen’, Tbtbaorammaton, 
tod this caught on like wild-fire in the m^cal texts. Few indeed 
and for between are those modem rituals in which that awe¬ 
inspiring name does not occupy the place of honour. 

It it not one of the many bizarre appellations to be found in the 
Sword of Mous, whidi may have been pre-Kabbalistic in origin; 
but this text nevertheless illustrates particulariy vmdly the strange 
bold whidi apher-Uoguage has always had over the Jewish mind, 
and which has tendered the obscurity and complextcy of magical 
namM sqU moTC bopelcss to disentangle. There are well over a 
hundred and forty divine or angelic inefiEible names in this 
treatise; but the majority, according to Gaster, defy tianslitcra- 
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tion. The following passages, however, throw some light on the 
mental gymnastics involved in composing them: 

.. .and these are the loefiabk names and their surnames; Spirit 
Piskonnit, kunya, X; Atxmon, kunya, X; Piakoa (?), Hugroo, kunya, X; 
Sanigroo, kunya, X; Mai, kunya, X; Mokoo, kxinya, X; Asttn, kunya, 
Xj Sktm, kunya, X; Ibotiel, kunya, X; lo^, kunya, X; Ssnialiah, 
kunya, X; Kn^dah, kunya, X; Zabdid, kunjra, X. I conjure thee with 
these fourteen n amfs, by which all the secrets and mysteries and signs 
are sealed and accomplisbed, and whidi are the foundations of heaven 
and earth.' 

I further call thee with the greatest of thy Names, the pleasant and 
beloved one, wtuch ia the aame as that of thy Master, save one letter, 
with which He created and formed everything, and which He placed as 
a seal upon all the wotfc of His hand; and thia is its equivalent—X, and 
the otha in the language of purity (permutatioos of the letters Yod, He) 
is read so—X. I conjure tlm with the right iwrul ot lanctity and with 
His beloved Name, in whose honour everything has been created, and 
all axe tenor*struck by Hia mighty am, and all the sons of the internal 
hcavealy cohort tremble and shake of His foar, whidi ii X, and its 
equivalent by means of JHVHisX.. .in the aame X, Lord, most high 
and hdy, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of Isxad’t batta* 
lions; in the name of the holy living Creatures, and in the name of the 
Wheels of the Chariot, and in the name of the river of fire, Ih, Ziin, tnd 
all Kts ministers, and in the name of IH, Ziin, Sabaoih, Z, El Z, Shaddai 
Z, X revealed Himself on Mount Sinai in the glory of His majesty.' 

These names were held to be omnipotent over both good spiriu 
and evil ones; and m be eicecdingly terrible: 

And if you should refuse me, I will band you over to the Lord God 
and to his IneflaNe name, whose wrath and anger and fire ate kindled, 
who honours his creatures with one letter of his name, and ia called X; 
ao that if you refose be will destroy you, and you will not be found when 
searched after.) 

With these Names, terrible and mighty, whkb darken the sun, and 
obscure the moon, and turn the sea, and break the rocks, and exdnguisb 

' Gaster, Ttu Soord of Mom, p. 49- Kunya Is the surname: X stands 
for names which have not been transliterated. 

* Ibid. pp. 5of. 

t Ibid. p. 30 ; an invDcatkn to Azliel, Arel, Ta’aniel, Tafel, Yodel 
Mittton, Yadiel, Ra’askl, Haniel. Haniel, Aarael, Yiariel, A’ahad, 
Amuhael, Asrsel, the lords of the ‘Sword’. 
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the light, I conjure you, eptriu, and... Shiddim, tod Sacanim, that you 
dqian and disappear firom N, son of N.' 

The affiliatioDs between Kabbtlism and Gnostidsm are notori¬ 
ously very dose, for indeed the Gnosis not only derived finm but 
also entered into every contemporary doctrine and religioits or 
mystical system. As regards the Name, it out-clamoured 

(as was hs custom) even the Kabbala: 

If anyone knows that NapM when be goca out of the material body, 
Dcitber smoke nor darkness, Dcither Archoo, angel, or archangel, wouid 
be able to hurt the soul which knows that Name. And if tc be spoken by 
anyone going out from the world and said to the fire, it will be extin- 
guishedi and to the.darkness, h will disappear; and if it be «aid to 
the demons ukI to the samllites of the cxtenul darkness, to its Archons, 
and to its lords and powen, they will all perish, and their flairw will bum 

them so that they exclaim:‘Thm art holy, Thou art holy, the Holy of all 
the Holy.’ And if that Name is said to the judges of the wicked, and to 
their lo^ and all their powers, and to Barbdo and the iaviaibk God, 

and to the three Gods of triple power, as soon as that Name ti unered in 

those regioni they will fall one upon the other, so that being destroyed 
they pcfiib and exclaim: 'Light ^all the Lighu, who art in the inUniie 
liglus, have mercy upon us ^ purify us.” 

Magicians did rather OMre than borrow ineffiible natn^ froni the 
Kabbala. The Zohar fint became known in Europe in the thir¬ 
teenth century, when a poor Jew, Moses Leon, brought it to Spain. 
From then onwards Kabbalism has never ceased to exert an 
incalculable influence upon occultists of every description. The 
Kabbalistic tree, which gives the Stpkinth in a ubular form, and 
the doctrine that the invisible can Ik kxwwn by analogy from the 
visible Cv below, so above*) have ted » abysmally abstruse specu- 
latioos, to the most extravagant flights of &acy and to the most 
fine-spxm theories; for the obscurity of the language of Zohar as 
well as the pantheism underlying ^ doctrine of the emanatioiu 
have had an alnwst intoxicating effect on the minds of mystics, 
mystigogues and magiciaos, as the language c^Eliphas Livi, who 
was a combixMtion of all three, amply testifies: 

On penetrating into the sanctuaty of the Kabtlah one is with 
admiratioQ in the presence of a dootiine so logical, so simple and at the 

' Gasier, Tht Snerd of Mouf. p. 51. 

* Ibid. p. 14; quoting from Pistii Sophia, ed. Sebwartze, p. 33d. 
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same time •oabaolute. The rwnrial union efidot and siem; the conae* 
oatioo of the mo« funda me ntal realities by primitive cbanctect; the 
trinity of words, letters and numben; a philosophy simple as the a^ha- 
bet, pt^ouod and infinite at the Word; theorems more complete and 
luminous than those of Pythaforas; a theology which may be tuouned 
op on the fingers; an infinite which can be held in the boUow of an 
imam's hand; ten figures and twenty-two letters, a mangle, a square and 
a dtde: sticb are the dements of the Kabalab. Such also are the oom* 
poDcat prindples of the written Word, reflexion of that spoken Word 
which created the world I All truly dogmatic religions have issued from 
the Kabalah and return therein. Whatsoever is grand or *» ^tifi f in the 
religious dreams of the illuminated, of Jacob B6hme, Swedenborg, 
Saint-Martin and the reat, is borrowed from the Kabalab; all Masonic 
Assodatioos owe to it their secrets and their symbols. The Kabalah 
alone coDsecnies the alliance of universal reason and the Dhrine Word; 
it catablisbet, by the counterpoise ^ tsvo forces in sppaxent opposition, 
the eternal balance of being; it alone tecoodles reason with faith, power 
with liberty, sdence with mystery: it has the keys of the present, past 
ax>d future!' 

The hoary (though mythical) andquiiy of the Kabbala, fathered 
oo die CaUen angels and also on Moses, was another reason which 
recommended it to magidans; for magic, always oemsdous of a 
remote and ^orious golden age, seeks in the distant pest and in 
memorials for the secrets of knowledge, wisdom and power. This 
is why magical rituals have been ascribed, from time immemorial, 
to sages as far removed in time as was compatible with the stuvival 
of their memory. In the fifteenth century books of magical secrets 
and ritual processes were attributed to Adam (Stpfitr Ratiel), Abel, 
Noah, Joseph, Moses, Solomon, Reuben, Enoch, Zoroaster, 
Hermes Trismegistm, Aristotle, Alexander the Great, Virgil and 
Mahomet, to mention only the most outstanding and popular. This 
custom has penisfod until to-day, and moved Waite to scholarly 
but uncritic^ wrath: 

Back-dadng and imputed autboiship are the two crying sins of magical 
hand-books... .There never was a liteiarure so foundied on forgery as 
that of Magic... .Knavish methods.. .have ruled the manufactuK of 
most magical books....A Hterarare which hu done nothing but 
ascribe fal^y....* 

' E. l>ri. Trafucrndtnul Magu, tr. Waite, Loodoo, nd., pp. 34f. 

' * A. B. Waite, 7^ Book London, 189a, poMMB. 
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These fidse ascripooos and antedatings, if they are sympMms of 
the fuDdamenial dehsh'eness of magic, aiso witness to its rever¬ 
ence for age, authority and tradition. The individual claims are 
invalid; but the antiquity of magic ai>d its supremacy in ancient 
times are matten of historical foa. Venerable indeed as well as 
many and diverse were the strands woven inm the rope with whi^ 
medieval and modem magicians hoped to draw into their sphere 
the unknown powers around them; deities and demons from 
Babylon, Egypt, Persia, Palestine and Greece; magic names spoken 
in the dawn of time in languages now dead and gone; others taken 
from a ghost-speech which had never existed in reality; ritual pro¬ 
cesses enacted through coundcM aga and fixed in high perfection 
before the birth of Chiist; pagan practices; Eastern mysticism; 
Hebrew folk-lore; Qiristian theology; apocalyptic aiq^Iogy aikd 
dcniooology;KaMMlisticsymboUsm;neo-Platonicphilosophy. All 
this (not to mention the ooDsideiable part played by astrology in the 
rituals of magic nor the presence of ritual elements in the experi¬ 
ments of alchemy) was assimilated well or HI, partiaUy or totally 
misunderstood, mangled, mutilated, corrupted, Imt still there in the 
quasi-modem rituals which have found their way into print 
Superficklly considered, these appear to be a mass of uointeUigible 
nonsense winch h would be a waste oftime to examine closely. But 
a patient scrutiny reveals mtich of great interest buried underneath 
the rubbish on the top. A philosophy underlies the rituals; and 
beneath these mounds of folly ate remnants of ancient civilizations. 
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Chapttr I. Tri Solomonic Ctclb 
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(i) The Grimoires 
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and other diagiuiu. i 
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THE SOLOMONIC CYCLE 
(a) The Clavicles 

It is no more than Solomon’s due that his is the name which carries 
the guru in the rituals of ceremonial magic; for his worid-widc 
reputation as the master of legions of spirits has endured for at 
least two thousand years. The Wise King of the Bibk, the Talmud 
and the Koran; the hero of the Arabian NighU^ of Firdauri’s Sulei¬ 
man Namah and of countless other poems and tala; the author of 
Prcverbi, Bcclesiastes, the Song of Songt and Wisdom was rumoured 
throug^ut the East and West to have left behind him secret books 
of magk. For only magic could account for the power, the glory 
^ the ricba associated with his name. Moreover the ambiguous 
light shed by the Old Testament over the great fcing in his declining 
years, when he loved strange women and fc^wed after strange 
gods, enveloped him in that atmosphere of mystery and guilt which 
vastly enhaoca the pmiigc of practisiog magicians, about whom 
something hi^y and unholy perpetually revotva. So that it ii 
doubtful at least if the rituals attributed to Solomon would have 
carried the spirittial underworld by storm as they did if no breath 
of thmgs unlawful had ever tarnished his 
The tradition, early atablished, struck deep roots. Josephus in 
the first century of our era mentioned a book of incantadom for 
summoning demons circulating uiKler the of Solomon, and 
described bow a Jew called Eleazar used it to cure of possa- 

sioo. This may have been the Testcanent, but was more probably a 
different work. Psellus in the eleventh century spoke tff a treadse 
on stona and demons composed by Solomon, probably Salomonis 
hbri degemmis et daemombus mentioned by Glycas. The thirteenth- 
century Byzandne historian, Nicetas Choiuata, recounted how a 
book attributed to the same author was in the possession of Aaron 
Isaac, interpreter to the emperor Manuel Comxnenus. Roger Bacon 
(died 1293) knew the magical works drculatmg under Solomon’s 
name and emphaticaUy denied this authorship; and about 13501 
book entitled Le Uvrt de Salomon^ filled with rula for invoking 
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demODS> was burned by ibc orders of Pope Innocent VI. In 1456 
Hartlieb in a warning pamphlet addressed to Duke John of Bur¬ 
gundy listed the Sifillum Sahnoms and the Clavicula SalomotM 
among the works of nigromancy current at the time. Tritheim in 
ArUipahis MaUfidontm (c 1500) mentioned the editioos of the 
ClaoUU made ‘Abano ' Picatrix ’ and *Almadcl ’; also a Lamem 
or Lamtn attributed to Solomon, and his Da Offim Spirinam 
Ccxeciable and endtely diabolic’, probably the same as Wierus’ 
Psgudomenarehia Daemomim) ; furthu the Ubtr Salomom <U Novm 
Candarm and the Liber Sahmoms de Tribut Piguris. Besidm 
the r«tamoi/ there were also known a Herbarium SahmomSy 
a Hygrumantia Salamom, a Liber de Tkrono Sahmoms and a 
Schemhamphoroj Salomoms R^. 

Amongst this welter of Solomonic magical wisdom the Key of 
Solomon has occupied the place of honour in the minds of practis¬ 
ing fnagiriann from the fourteenth century onwards, and many and 
various ate the extant manuscript versions. Their great ranty in 
piini is not due entitely to fear oJf desecration, nor to fear of prose- 
cudon, aifhniigh both may well have played and still may play a 
part in the general reluctance » publ^ magkal rituals. But the 
real dctcirent lies in the fact that printed texts are useless. They 
must be copied out by the exorcist himself with a consecrated pen 
on consecrated paper; and more confidence has generally been felt 
in making such copies from the personal manuscript of a magician 
of repute than firom printed texts, whose origin must always be 
extremely doubefuL The forgery of magicat manuscripts has there¬ 
fore naturally figured as a remunertdve side-line of the industry. 
There are many manuscripts of the Key of Solomon in the great 
libraries; there are probably hundreds in private collecdons and in 
the possession of individu^ all over Europe. In 1905 Hermann 
GoUanez described a Hebrew version in his possession and pub¬ 
lished a of it in 1914 with an introductioo and a table of 

contents, also quoting from it at length. He dated it 1700 or 
thereabouts, and believed that it was copied from an older version. 
He vouched for the 'perfectly Jewish’ tone of the prayen, whilst 
discerning other elements in the conjurations and elsewhere. This 
particulaf text diffen radically from the one established by Mathers 
in i8S9from seven codices; one in sixteenth-century Latin, one in 
Italian and five in French, all in the British Museum. As far as 1 
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can judge, Golkncc’ manuscript is later in date, considerably more 
elaborate and less homogeneous. In any case it can hardly have 
aerdsed mtich inaucnce cm the rituals of Europe, the authors of 
which were clearly not Hebrew scholars. McCown mencioos a 
Greek version in the British Museum which he rhinW ^ 

the twelfth or thirteenth century. Grillot de Givry* gives some 
account of the French manuscripts in the Bibliothique Natiooale 
and the Bibliochique de rArseoal. They resemble those edited by 
Matben closely but are all later in date. FinallyCj.S. Thompson* 
describes and quotes from an English manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the British Museum, which takes a father independent 
line, but follows the pattern of Mathers’ edition by and large. 
There are also said to be one or two manuscript German copies, 
but I know nothing further of these. In the form given by Mathen, 
translated into English and unfortunately expurgated by him of the 
blacker portioas, it would seem to be a work dating from the four¬ 
teenth or fifteenth century. This is the text which I am using in the 
following account of the most funous of all the ma gifai rituals 
known. 

Two of the seven codices from which Mathers’ edition is 
have pseudo-historical introductions, embodying * Solomon’s’ 
parting words ro his son Roboam. These are' based on the dream 
described in Kings and Chronicles, in which Sotomon prayed for an 
understanding heart and wts granted in ridses and 

honour ‘ that there was none like thee before thee, neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee’. According to one of foe oodkes, the 
ClavieU, buried in Solomon’s septilchre in obedience to his instruc¬ 
tions to Roboam, was redisco ver ed in later ages by certain Baby- 
looian philosophers, who could make nothing of it until one, more 
worthy than the ofoers, was enlightened by an angel after praying 
to God. In the other introduction ’Solomon’ utters this solemn 
warning to Robotmr 

If thou dost not intend to use for a good purpose the secrets which I 
here teach thee, I canunaod thee rather to cast this Testament into the 
fire, than to abuse the power thou wih have of oonstraining the Spirits, 
for I warn thee that the beneficent Angels, wearied aod fatigued by thine 

' VTiuhtr^t, Magic and AlcJim^, tr. Courtenay Locke, t^jt, 

pp. 95ff- 

' Tkt Afystmes and Steraa qf Magic, London, 1937, pp. 1298. 
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illicit detoaods, would to ±y aonow execute the comtiunda of God, u 
well as to that ^all such wfa^ with evil mteat, would abuse those aecreta 
which He bath given and levinled unto me.' 

This good advice would, if adopted, render a large part of the 
manual of very doubtful value, as will be seen; but Mathers was 
even more emphatic about the risks involved: 

In editing this votume 1 have omitted one or two expeiimeata par* 
taking largely of Black Magic ....1 must further caution the practical 
worker against the use of blood; the prayer, the pentade, and the per* 
fumes, rightly used, are sufficient; a^ the fonner v erg e s dangerously 
on the evil path. Let him who, in spite of the warnings of this volume, 
detennines to work evil, be assxired that chat evil will recoil on himself 
and that be will be scnidc by the rcBex cuticnc.* 

As ‘SokiiDOD* often advocated the use of blood ftir his opera¬ 
tions, and as he stated that to omit any of his instruedoas would be 
to defeat the exotdst’s end, those who listened to Mathers would 
find the value of the CkmeU soli funher diminished; both writers 
were shifting responsibility on to the shoulders of the operator. 

GoUana said of his text that the prayers were 'perfectly Jewish 
in tone'. The same impression predotninates in Mathers’ edition. 
Not only does the influence the Kabbala predominate in the 
names, Che invocations, the inscriptioDS of the circles and pentodes 
and in the astrological tables, but the indefinable aroma of the east 
permeates the whole. The ritual ablutioDS, purifications and suf* 
fumigations, the pomp and circumstance of the oeremonial, the 
intricate and decorative detail displayed in the pentades, the pro¬ 
found patience presupposed in the preparations tod manifest in 
the oonjuratioDS point to an orient origin, in which the Old 
Testament and the Kabbala, Hellenixcd astrology and gypsy lore 
have become intertwined and entangled. There is a reference to 
the crystal sea which indicates fiuniliaiity with the Apocalypse'; 
and Mathers has extricated from a hopelessly fumbled series of 
Hebrew letters the names As, Bbnkuach, Ha Quadoscr, or 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit; but otherwise no ChristiaD elements 
are discernible in the CUtcieh. 

The practical portion given in Part II is of a nature to daunt the 
heart of the st o u tes t magician unless he is also a highly skilled 

' Thi K«y «f Solomon, ed. Mathers, Loudon, 1SS9, p. 6. * Ibid. p. vi. 
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crtftsmsn, imbued through and through as well with the love of 
God; for only such can hope to obtain power over the spirits. He 
must also be possessed of high and unshakeabie courage^ for the 
operations he has to perfonn are both frightening and dangerous, 
and peril surrounds him on all sides: 

ZAZAit, Zamaii, Poidamon Most Powerful, StDON Most 
Strong, El, Yod Hb Vao Hb, Iah, Aola, assist me sn unworthy 
sixuer who have had the bddness to pronounce these Holy Karnes 
whidi no man shotild name and involu save in very great danger. 
Therefore have I recourse unto these Mon Holy Ksnes, being in great 
peril both of aoul and of body. Pardon me ^ I have sioiKd in any 
manner, for I trust in Thy protectioo alone, especially on this foutoey.' 

This is the prayer the operator is advised to repeat in a low and 
distinct voice whilst making his way to the plaa of invocations; 
and it certainly suggests that he is about to embark on a very 
hazardous undertaking. Intelligence and accuracy are also need¬ 
ful; foe unless he carries out every detail of the minute instructions 
given, he will not only utterly fiiil in his purpose, but may bring 
ruin and destruction upon himself and upon his companions. In 
the Clavult companions are essential to t^ ceremony: three, five, 
seven or nine excluding the exorcist; if none can be found, a little 
boy or girl must be pressed into the service; and if all else fiuls a 
faithful and devoted dog should accompany him. The chief rdU of 
the human assistants seems to have been to cany the iastruments 
to the spot, to li^t the brazier and generally to prepare the 
ground. They were allowed to join in the confessioD, although in 
scarcely audible voices; but otherwise they stood about like mutes, 
ofren exhorted and encouraged by the master. ProbaUy their pre¬ 
sence was beneficial to his morale^ and also served them as an 
apprendeeahip to the Art They often figure in other rituals, and 
always in the same guise as acolytes. ‘Sr^omon’ expressly states 
that they must go through all the initMl ceremonies laid down for 
the exordst-in-chief. 

These include a preliminary period of nine days during which 
strict chastity and increasingly severe abstinence must be observed; 
complicated ablutions, fervent meditadoos, prayers, a confessioa of 
a most abjea nature featuring all the aimes in the calendar and the 


' 7^ A<y Sc l o m an, p. 84 . 
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recittl of psalms compleR the spiritual disdpUne to be undergone. 
A propitious dme for the great work in hand must be chosen with 
the hdp of the astrological tables and directioos in the text, and 
also a suitable place: 

The places best fitted Ibr exercising and accomplishing Magical Am 
and OpentioDS ate those which arc concealed, removed and separated 
from the bibiiadons of men. Wherefore desolace and uninhabited 
regions are most appropriate, such as the borden of lakes, forests, dark 
and obscure places, old and deserted houses, whither rately and scarce 
ever men do come; mountains, caves, caverns, grottos, gardens, orchards; 
but best of all an cross-roads, and where four toads meet, during the 
depth and nletioe of the night.' 

It might almost be a romantic poet speaking; but ‘Solomon*, 
nothing if not practical, spoils the effect by adding that the magi¬ 
cian's own bouse or chamber will do if more convenient, or indeed 
anywhere eke, provided that it has been properly purified and con¬ 
secrated. The person of the exorcist (and of ^ disciples) bemg 
dean within and without, be must don pure priest-like gaimcots 
of linen cloth, the thread of which has been spun by a young 
maiden, with oemin characters embroideicd upon the breast in 
scarlet, white leather shoes similarly inscribed, and a crown bearing 
divine names. Even more important if possible, be must be pro¬ 
vided whh pentadcs (or medals) for his proccctioa: 

The Medals or Peotacks, which we make for the purpose of atrikiog 
terror into the Spiriu and reducing them to obedience, have bcaidea this 
wonderful and cxccUent virtue. If thou iavokest the Spirits by virtue of 
these Pentacles, they will obey thee without repugnance, and having 
ooosidefed them tb^ will be struck with astonishment, and will fear 
them, and thou shalt see them so surprised by foar and tenor, that none 
of them will be suffideotly bold to wish to oppoK thy will... for the 
safety both of soul and of body, the Master and the Comptntoos should 
have the Pccudes befoie their breasu, conaecrated, arsd covered with a 
stUcen veil, and perfumed with the proper fumigations. By the which 
being assured arid encouraged, they may enter into the matter without 
foar or tenor, and they shall be exempt and &ee from all perils and 
dangers... .* 

A whole aectioa it devoted to the composition and inscription 
of these pentacla, and a diagram given for each of the forty-four 

' 7^ Kty tf SobmoRf p. S 4 . ' Ibid. pp. 56 and yg. 
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described (seven consecnted to Setun, Jupiter, Man and the 
Sun respectively, five each to Venus and Mercury and six to the 
Moon); and Mathers spent years resnrtng to the bat of his ability 
the mangled Hebrew letters, names and mystical characters, a task 
of i mm e n se difficulty, but essential if the Clavkk was to be of prac¬ 
tical value to the adept of magic. Quite apart from the construcdon 
of the pentades, in itself a delicate and laborious affiur, the intend¬ 
ing magician has meanwhile also be e n making, exoretziog, conse¬ 
crating, asperging, fumigating and perfuming all the many and 
various instruments of the Art. Like his person which has been 
purified by abludons, fittings and prayers, his tools must be simi¬ 
larly hallowed; and in order to be quite sure rhar they have never 
been debased by ptofiue use, they muse be created for the 
purpose. 

The magician of the school of Solomon must th er e fo re forge his 
own sword, knives, poniard and lancet, and fit them with handle 
made and engraved with the appropriate diaractcn by himself. He 
must cut, fashion and inscritw his own wand and staff; makr his 
own needles and shape his own pen. He must min his own Inks, 
compound his own perfumes and construct his own ink¬ 

well and aspcrgillus. He must mould his own candles from virgin 
earth dug up by his own hands, or from wax taken from bees who 
had never made it before. Moreover, awkward conditioQS arc 
attached to all these opcratioxis. They must be performed under 
the right planetary aspects; the steel to be forg^ must be tem¬ 
pered in the Mood of a magpie, or of a gosling, or of a mole, accord¬ 
ing to the panicular instrument required, and in the juice of the 
herb mercury or pimpernel. The bufe-handles must be maHy of 
box-wood cut wiffi a new sword at one blow; the wand of virgin 
hazel must be obtained in similar drcxunstanccs. The pen must be 
shaped from the third feather of the right wing of a male goose; 
and so forth and so on, almost it would seem ad in/imtum. 

When all these instruments are ready at last and reverently put 
aside to await their hour in a special silken doth embroidered with 
divine names, the magician’s labours are still not done; in fret, the 
hardest now lies before him. Smith, engraver, druggist and crafts¬ 
man, he must be butcher and tanner too. For a kid or l«mb 
must now be sacrificed in order to procure die virgin parchment or 
vellum for the pentades. In some rituals the parchment is also 
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necessary for the magic ctrde. The actual slaughter of the victim 
was not descnbed by ’Solomon’, or if it was, Mathers omitttd the 
passage; the sage oocrely remarked that a male kid or lamb was 
necessary. But this utilitarian tolling had a strong ritual dement 
behind iL The idea of sacrifice almost inevitably crept in or crept 
back; and the beast came to be called the Victim of the Art. It was 
«lain in some Soloownic rites to the words: ‘I, K., slay thee, N., in 
the name and to the honour of N. As the last N. stood for the 
spirit to be invoked, blood-sacrificc was dearly intended in addi¬ 
tion to the procuring of the parchment. The slaughtered beast 
must tww be skinned and the tanning of the hide was the next item 
on the magifal programme. This highly technical operation was 
tendered still more irksome by the necessary secrecy, the consecra¬ 
tion of the sah and other materials, by the innumerable incanta¬ 
tions, fumigations, psalms and pnyers accompanying this as indeed 
all other manual actions the magician had to perform in addition to 
the careful observance of the planetary aspects. 

The almost incredible complications and elaborations of these 
initial rites and ceremonies, of which I have given only the slightest 
sketch, read like the worst sort of obstade-race. They are certainly 
calculated to deal the death-blow to any notions harboured by 
intending practitioners that magic is a shon cut to their desires. On 
the contrary it appears here in the light of a severe disapline both 
on the mystical and the practical side; and those who have ever 
attended Hindu rites and ceremonies will recognize the similarity 
of an outlook which transforms all the actions of cvciy-day life into 
an act of worship. Would-be sorceren might well pause before 
embarking on the path traced out for them by ’Solomon’; but 
could comfort themsdves with the rcfiexioQ that the results would 
be in proportion to the efibrt expended. And when they failed, 
they would be unlikdy to blame their mentor. For tb^ could 
never be quite sure that they bad not deviated at some point or 
other from his sometimes ambiguous instructions. Hxey could try, 
try and try again until they died of senile decay without liining hope 
arid witbe^ losing faith in ’Solomon’. But both the God-fearing 
and the graceless must have been in a state of great nervous tension 
and fstigxse when they came at last to the actual rite of conjuration. 

As reproduced by Maihen, this might prove to be inordinately 
long and terribly exhausting. On the other hand, should the spirits 
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be brought to nunife»t it my of the successive sta^ in the pro* 
ceedings when the migidan ta told to expect them, it mi ght be 
either greatly or slightly curtailed. It b^ins with the tracing of the 
m^c circle with the knife of the Art, a complicated and intricate 
figure, meticulously described md illustrated by a diagram, which 
r^roduccs as well the inscriptions (Kabbalistic names for God) it 
should contain. The rules for its punficaoon and fumigation are 
also carefully given. Within this protective boundary the exorcist 
then proceeds to utter the prayers, the invocadoas or addresses, the 
conjuranons, die confession (which has already been nude once 
during the initial rites), a separate address to the angels, a curse for 
rebellious spirits and the licenses to depart. The whole runs into 
tot^hly 10,000 words and increases in urgenc)’, eloquence and 
vehemence as tune goes on and the spirits still refiise to obey. Nine 
times during the performance they are announced as certain (or 
almost certain) to appear and to be seen approaching from all sida. 
Nine times it is nevertheless acknowledged with growing reluctance 
that, for one reason or another, they may after all not come. The 
measures taken to force them to do so increase in ferocity as 
do also the conjurations. Stabbing the air towards the quarter 
whence they are expected ia recommended several rimesi twice the 
circle has to be reformed and the terrifying pentacles uncovered. 
The disciples must be exhorted and encouraged not to lose heart; 
and the spirits themselves must be threatened with dire penalties, 
ranging from leprosy to appalling aisd eternal torments, unless they 
manifest at once. 

Their tardiness is to blame for this; for the conjuratioas open in 
a calm and dignified manner without any menace after a very fine 
prayer: 

After having said all these words devoutly, kt the Master arise, and 
place bia bands upon the Pen tad ca, and let one of the Compsnioas bold 
the Book open b^re the Master, sriw, raisiag his eyes to heaven, and 
nimisg unto the Four Quarters of the Universe, shall tty; 

O Lord, be Thou unto me a Tower of Strength against the appear* 
aoce and assaults of the Evil Spirits. 

After this, turning towards the Four Quarters of the Universe, be 
shall say the following words:— 

These be the Symbols snd the Names of the Creator, which can bring 
Terror and Fear unto you. Obey me then, by the power of these Holy 
Names, and by these Mysterious Symbols o{ the Secret of Secrets. 
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The which beixi{ said and done, tbou tbaltaee them dnw near aadap- 
ptoacfa&on) all pans. But ifthe; be hindeted,detained, or occupiedin aome 
wajr, ao that they cannot come, or if they are unwilling to come, then.., 
In this fint case, nothing worae will happen than the refo rming 
of the cirde, the subbing the air, the confession 1 ^ the Master 
and his companions, another prayer, and the repetition of the first 
coojuradoo. Should this £ul of its effect a second dme, the spirin 
must then be adjured at some length by the nine names of the 
StphrroUi, given here as: Ebeieh, Iod, Tbtjiagiiammatok 
Elohim, El, Elohim Gisoa, Eloah Va-Oaatr, El 
Aoonai Tzaeaoth, Elohim Tzabaoth, Shaddai (El 
Chai), all of them inte r preted and conneaed as well with the 
power they had manifested when pronounced by the heroes and 
prophets of the Old Testament. This impressive invocation 
will, the exorcist is auured, force the spirits to come even if they 
axe bound with chain* of iron and with fire. When it has been 
uttered however, * Solomon' confesses that hope may be deferred 
yet again; and be produces a more unnerving conjuradoo, in 
which the holy names used on even greater occasioas rhan on the 
preceding one and in particular by Moses when calling down the 
plagues on Egypt are combined with fearful references to the Day 
of the Sovereign Judgement of God and to the Last Fire. This, 
repeated if necessary four times, to the east, south, west and 
north, may still prove unavailing; in which case, after mafcing the 
Sign of the Tau upon the fordiead of his companions, the Aiaster 
is cold m proceed to an even more sinister exorcism, in which 
various tcxiifying angelic names to be uttered by God on the Day 
of Doom and Destruction m burled in the direction of the recald- 
trant fiends, and fearful threau are uttered too. 'Then it is certain 
that they will come', says 'Solomon'; only to hedge immediately 
afterwards and propose a short address to the angels. Should this 
fail too, 'an Extremely Powerful Conjuration* must be sustained by 
the disobedient detn^; a veritable volley reverberating through 
pages of grandiose Biblical reminiscences, mighty impera¬ 
tive commands, fair promises and direful threau. The spirin are 
now forced to appear: 

These things being thus done and pcifonned, ye shall see the Spirin 
come from all sides in great haste with their Priocet and Superiors; the 
' 7 Tm Kiy of Soionon, p. 19. 
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Spiiio of the Pint Otder, like Soldien, inned with epem, .hiekU. ewl 

co»JettjihofeoftheSeco«l Order like Barons, PriQcei,Duk^ Qm- 

taiM, and of Armies. For the Third and U« Order thei^ Kine 
will appear, before whom go many players on instruments of music, 
accompanied by beauiiM and melodious TOca which smg in chorus 
Then the Eaordst, or Master of the Art, at the arrival of the Kin*, 
whom be shaU see crowned with t Diadem, should uncover the Hdv 
Pen^ ^ which he weareih upon his brea« covered with a 
cloth ofsUk or of fine twined linen, and ahow them unto him, savinz-— 

Behold ^ Sign, ^ Holy Names by and before whose powalJery 
knee should bow, of all that is in Heaven, upon Earth, ot » Hell 
Humble ye yourselves, therefore, under the Mighty hand of God. 

Then will the King bow the knee before thee, and will sty, • Whit dost 

thou wish, and wherefore bast thou caused us to come hither bom the 
Infernal Abodes?’ 

Then shall the Exorcist, or Master of Mtgical Art. with an asnired air 

and a grave and imperious voice, order and command him to be tran¬ 
quil, to keep the rest of his soendatus peaceable and to impose siknee 
upon them. 

La him, also, renew his fumigations, and ofler large qmmtitks of 

Incense, which he should at once place upon the fire, in order to appease 

the Spiriu as be hath promised them. He should then oowtS 
Pentades, and he will see woodeiful things, which it i, impossibk to 
relate, touching worldly matters and all sdences. 

This being finished, let the Master uncover the Pentades, snd 

demuid sU that be shall wish from the King of the Spirits, and if there 

are one or two spirits only, it will be the same; and having obtained aU 
his desire, be shall.. .license them to depart.' 

But we are not out of the wood even yet; for after the 
has been given, the news is broken that there ta still a possibility, 

remote but real, of non-compliance OQ the pan of the spirits: * 

Take notice and observe carefully that this last conjuraticin is of so 
great importance and efficacy, that even if the Spirits were bound with 
chains of iron and fire, or shut up in some strong place, or retained by 

an oath, they could not even then delay to come. But supposing that 

they were being coojuftd in some other place or pan of the Universe by 

some other Exordstor Master of the Art, by the tame eoojuiatioo; the 

' ThtKty of Solomon, p. 36. The uk of incense was not only for pur- 
poee* of appeasement and of punishment. It wm aleo supposed to hdo 

theiplritstomateriaUw. It* hallucinatory effect on the operator has often 

been pointed out. 
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Master should add to his coojuntioo that they sbooid at lean send him 
tofoe Mcssenfcrs, or some iDdividoal to dedare uoto him where they 

ire, how employed, and the reason why they cannot come and obey him. 

But if (\rtiich it almost impossible) they be eren yet self-opinionated 
and disobedient, and unwilling to obey; in this ease their naases ahould 
be written on virgin paper, which be atould soil and fUl with mud, dust, 
or day. Then he aball kindle a fire with dry rue, upon which he ahall 
put powdered tssafoetida, and other things ofevilodour; after whkfa let 
him put the afiMtsatd names, written on parchment or vir^ papct* 
upon the fire—' 

After a short conjuration of the fi«, a curse is pronounced upon 
tb CTf insubordinate spirits invoking sU the names trf the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, which (Mathers reminds us in a footnote) 
have a spcdal mystkal meaning and power, by means of which 

.. .we deprive ye of aU office and dignity which ye rosy have enjoyed up 
till now; and ^ their virtue and power we relegate you unto a lake of 
sulphur and of Same, and unto the deepest depths of the Abyss, that 
ye may bum therdn eternally for ever.* 

This at bst will completely subdue the demons, who will 
DOW 'assuredly come* to be delivcTod from the agony caused by the 
symbolical burning. Their names mtist then be written afresh, per¬ 
fumed and iocensed, and they will do the eiordst's bidding. They 
must also be made to swear upon the Book of Conjurations that 

they will bcncefi)rward come whenever they are called. They may 

then be licensed to depart, and the interminable oeremony is over. 

The oonstiaint by ritual burning had already been advocated in 
the Greek papyri in which menaces also figured fitirly frequently; 
nor can one re^ the hypotheses advanced to account for the non- 
appearance of die spirits without tememberiog Elijah’s mocking 
words u> the prophets of Baal 

.eitbef be is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or per- 
advenntre be sleepetb, and must be awaked.) 

None of the spirits is named in Mathers’ edicioo, though they 
are labelled Animals of Darkness at the conchision the rite, and 
said m be ashamed by day. The eatery of Ludfugi may therefore 
have been in ffic author’s mind; it is at least quite certain through- 

•ThiKvof Solomon, p. J?- * Ihid. 

> 1 Kings xriii, a?. 
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out that they arc conceived of as evil and wicked, and although the 
blessing of God is called down upon than at the dismissal, dm is 
with the qualification ‘as fist as ye are capable of rcodving it’. 
Their manifestation in feudal and martial array is not unimpres- 
8i\^ but it throws little light on thcif offices and funcrions in the 
spiritual world. Not will much that is relevant to the demons be 
leaned from otha portions of the manual: 

There are different kinds of Spiriu, according to the thiogs om 
which they preside, some of them govern the Empyrean Heaven, others 
the Primum Mobile, ©then the First and Second CtystalliDe, ©then the 
Starry Heaven; there are alao Spirits of the Heaven of Saturn, which I 
call Sanirnites; there are Jovial, Martial, SoUr, Vcnctean, Mercurial, 
and Lunar Spirits; there are also (Spirits) in the as well as in 

the Heavens, there are some in the Fiery Region, others in the Air, 
others in the Wsta, and othen upon the Earth, whk* can all render 
service w that man who shall have the good fortune to uodemaod their 
nature, and to know bow to attract them.' 

This hardly sounds as if it were applicable to the Animals of 
Dartness invoked in the rite, but raiba to a celestial hierarchy, 
gradually descending downwards to the elemental spirits, whose 
nature was generally supposed to be mixed, as ‘Solomon’ also 
seenu to have bdieved; 

The Earth being inhabited, as I have before said unto thee, by a great 
numba of CeJesdal Beings and Spirilt, who by ibeir subtility and pre* 
vision know the places wherein treasures are hidden, and aeeiag that it 
often happbneth that tboae men who uodenake a sarch for t hn u* said 
treasures are molested and sometiines ptu to death by the aforesaid 
Spirits, which are called Gnomes; whidr, bowcva, is not dnne ihiougb 
the Avarice of these said Gnomes, a Spirit being incapable of 
anything, having no materia] senses wherewith to bring it into use, but 
because these Spirits, who ate enemies of the passioaa, ate equally so of 
Avarice, unto which men are so much inclined... .* 

Nor can anything really sinista or evil, anything in the nature of 
the wicked spirits, to whom the rite is addressed, be discovered in 
the following descriptions of clanentals; 

Some are created foom Wata. 

Others from the Wind, unto which they are like. 

Some from Earth. 

' Tht /Co* Solomaiit p. d. * Ibid. p. 51. 
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SooM from Ooudt. 

Otben from Solai Vapoun. 

Otben from (be keeniness and stiea^ of Fite; and wben they are 
invoked or summoned, they come always with great iMiK> and with tbe 
tcrribk nature of fire. 

When tbe Spirits which are created of Water are invoked, (bey come 
with great rains, dninder, bail, ti ghmin^, thunder-bolts, and tbe like. 

Wto the Spirits which m craned of Oouds are invoked, they come 
with great deformity, in a horrible form, to strike fear into the Invocator, 
and with an excecdii^ great noise. 

Others which arc formed from tbe wind appear like thereunto and 
with swift motioQ, and whensoever those vritich are created 

from Beauty appear, they will show themselves in a fair and agreeable 
form; moteover, whensoever thou thalt call tbe Spirits created from Air, 
they will come a kind of gentle breeze. 

When the Spuits which ate created from the Vapours of the Sun arc 
invoked, they come under a very beautiful and eacdlent form, but filled 
with piUe, vanity and conceit. They art dever... .They show great 
ftniKifrinn and viingloty in their inaa, and they te^ce in many orna- 
meocti they boast of possessing mundmie beauty, and all sorts of otna- 
menu tod decorations. Thou shah only invoke them in serene, mild, 
and plessani weather.' 

These side-lights on the elemeotal spirits serve to emphasize the 
siloice maintained about the cohorts of Infomus summoned in the 
rite. This is a symptom of the dualism often to be found in ritual 
texts, glaringly illuminated in the present one when it comes to the 
question of boons. These were left completely vague in the cere¬ 
mony of CDojuratioa itself CO its undoubted advantage; for the high 
solemnity aimed at and sometxmes achieved in the rite would most 
certainly have been sadly dinunubed if any mention had been 
made of the reasons for conducting h. TlKse can be deduced 
from the so-called Secrets, heralded by a bombastic adveitisement, 
fwHfH an Oration, which ends with a solemn warning to employ 
tbem aright, and never for any evil purpose; for Accursed is 
HE WHO TAKBTH THE NaMB OF ALMIGHTY GOO IN VAIN, 
‘Sofomon’ booms out in capitals. 

He then proceeds to reveal his puerile and silly secrets, ragtags 
and bobtails of folklore dressed up in Kabbalistic shreds and 
patches: Howtodiscover a thief(bymeansofsd8sorsanda sieve); 

' 7 ^ Kty ci dWomoR, pp. yyf. 
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bow to become invisible (by means of a waxen image); bow to 
hinder a sportsman from killing any game; bow to maiti» magic 
garters (a kind of seven league boots); how to make a magic carpet; 
there is nothing of the sublime nor even of the sinister about diese 
secrets. Thela$t*oamed,however,isatIeastafcatureofSolomoDic 
legend; and being advertized as 'proper for interrogating the In* 
telligences’ raises one’s hopes. But it soon becomes apparent that 
the informatioo most likely to be sought is the whereabouts of 
hidden treasure; and the subsequent experiment, how to render 
the exorcist master of a treasure possessed by spirits, goes straight 
to the point at issue. Tht seeking of favour and love by coercive 
magical methods and the operations of mockery, deceit invisi¬ 
bility (done by deluding the senses) are on an even less exalted 
plane. Moreover some of the ingredients necessary for these 
experiments, if they show affilutioos with folklore, also betray 
kinship with the bla^ arts. The skin ofafmg or a toad to be killed 
by the exordst; the blood ofa black hen; the blood of a black bare 
to be killed on June 35 before sunrise; the skin of a goat newly 
slain and the blood of a bat; the blood and fat a tmn who has 
died in the month of July and strips off hts winding-sheet; they 
are all redolent of witchaaft of the baser and more squalid son. 
Certain of the pentades too must be inscribed with animal blood; 
and at the end of the manTul the sacrihee of white anim»k to 
good spirits and blade animals to demons u adcnowledged to be 
necessary in many operations. 

It is much the same story with the protective pentades which are 
also advertised as invalu^e in constraining the planetary and 
luminary spirits to aid the magician in his various undertakings. 
Like the secrets, this section is introduced in the most solemn and 
pious manner. The operator is told that he must have ever in mind 
DO Other intention than the glory of God, the fulfilment of his 
desires, and loving-kindness towards his iseighbour, and is finally 
anathematized should be use the key to the pentades improperly: 

ACCURSXD IE HE WHO TAKITH THE NaMB OE GOD IN VAINI 
Accvesso be he who usbth this knowledge unto an evil 

END, BE he ACCVKSBD IN THIS WORLD AND IN THE WORLD TO 

COMB. Amen. Be he accursed in the Name which he hath 

BLASEHBMSOl' 

' Tht Ksy Se^omen, p. 57. 
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Yet the siih'anuges accruing from the pentacles redound not to 
the glory of God, but solely tt» that o£ the exorcist, to his &me, his 
power, his fortune and his success. Worse still, they often entail 
injury to ocbeis, and this cannot possibly be reconciled with loving- 
kindness towards one’s ncighb^. This is particularly the case 
with the pentacles connected with Saturn and Mars; as one would 
expca: 

The Fourth Pentade of Satun.—^This Peotade serveth prindpally 
for execudng all the experiineats and operadons of ruin, dMCracdon, 
and death....The Sixth Pentade of Saniin.—Around thia Peotade 
ii each Name symbolized as it should be. The person against vdwm 
thou shall pronounce it shall be obaeaaed by DetMns... .The Seventh 
and Last Pentade of Saturn.—This Pentad is fit for exddnf earth¬ 
quakes....The Third Pentade of Mara.—It is of great value for 
exciting war, wrath, discord, and hostility....' 

The discrepancy between the lofty tone of the prayers and con- 
juradoDS arvd the puerility of the ’ secrets ’; the incotssistency, to put 
it mildly, between the comminatory sermon on the misuse of the 
pentades and the acttial use recommended show a divided mind on 
the part of the author or compiler of the Key of Sokmm. His 
intentions seen to have been of the best; but they were literally 
of the kind which pave the way to hell. As fiu as the pentacles are 
concerned, he was perhaps a victim of ttaditioQ, firmly fixed long 
before hts day about the nature of the inSueaocs mdiaring from 
planets and luminaries. But the sclf-ioteiat skulking in t^ very 
heart of magic, violeody suppressed throughout the course of the 
rite of coojuratioa, shows tt^f in all its pettiness, ruthlessness and 
abjea lust for power in the ignominious 'secrets’ and the penta- 
cular boons. Perhaps in iw other magical manual is the tragic dtial- 
tsm between the aspirations and achieveincots of magic, between its 
religious convictions and its secular temptations more vividly illu¬ 
minated than here. Mathers honestly believed that it was a b^ of 
white magic contaminated by black processes taken from other 
sources; Waite labelled it 'composite’; because, like nearly all 
printed rituals of any note, it contains experiments of both kinds. 
But tbe dualism goes deeper than that, penetrating the invocations 
of demons with heartfelt and genuine prayers. Magicians seem to 

' Ttu Kty cf Seamen, pp. 59ff. 
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be doomed to hah for ever b e t w e en two opinions, and in the 
present text both a Black Book and a White Book, form part of 
the essential equipment of the exorcist: 

Tbou shouldcst further make a Book of virgin paper, and tbctem 
write the foregoing ooojuratioos, and constrain the Demons to swear 
upon the same book that they will come whenever they be caUed, and 
present themselves before thee, w hcnev ci tbou shalt wish to oontult 
them. Afterwards thou caost cover this Book with sacred Sigils on a 
plate of ailver, and therein write or engrave the Holy Pentades. Thou 
mayest open this Book either on Sundays or on Thursdays, rather at 
night than by day, and the Spirits will come. 

Regarding the e^Kcsaion' night understand the night following, and 
not the night preceding the aforesaid days. And remember that day 
(The Demons) are ashamed, for they ate Animals of Darkness.' 

This Book, cofitaining the rite of coojuradoQ, is technically 
bUd:; since, despite the devoutly religious tone prevailing through¬ 
out, it is used to summon, coerce and subdue the evil spirits. The 
WhiR Book on the other hand is addressed to the angels: 

Make a small Book containing the Prayers for sU the Operations, the 
NanKs of the Angels in the form of Litanies, their Seals and Charactera; 
the which being done thou shalt conseente the —me unto God and unto 
the pure Spirits in the manner fbUowinf:— 

Ibou shall set in the destined place a small table covered with a white 
doth, whereon tbou shalt lay the Book operted at the Great Pentade 
which should be drawn on ibe first leaf of the aaid Book; and having 
kindled a lamp which shoxild be suspended above the centre of the table, 
thou shalt surround the said table with a white cuitainj clothe thysdf in 
the proper vestments, and holding the Book open, repeat upon thy 
knees the following prayer with great humility;— 

Adonai, Elouim, El, EHtiHXH AsHit, Ehiibk, Prince of 
Princes, Existence of Existences, have mercy upon me, and cast Thine 
eyes upon Thy Servant (N.), invokes Thee most devoutly, and 
supplicates T^ by Tby Holy and tremendous Name Tetragram- 
nuton to be propitious, and to order Thine Angels aiul Spirits to come 
atKl take up their abode in this place; O all ye Angels and Spirits of the 
Stats, O ail ye Angels and Elementary Spirits, 0 all ye Spirits present 
before the Face of God, 1 the Minister and faithful Servant of the 
Most High coniure ye, let God Himself, the Existence of Existences, 
ooniure ye to come aivd be present at this Operatioo, I, the Servant of 
God, most humbly entreat ye. Amen. 

' Th$ ^ Sol mm om, p. 38. 
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After wUch thou (halt iuceoM U with the incense proper to the PUnct 
tod the day, and thou shale replace the Book oo the aforesaid Table, 
taking heed that the fire of the lamp be kept up continually during the 
operation, and keeping the omaiss clooed. Rq>eai the same ceremony 
for seven days, bqpnning with Saturday, and perfuming the Book... 
^efa thou shah shut up... in a tmall drawer under the table, made 
opressly for it, until thou shalt have occasion to use it; and every time that 
tbm wiihest to use it, clotbe thyaelf with thy vestraenu, kiodie the tamp, 
and repeat upon tby knees the aforesaid prayer, 'Adonai, Elohimetc. 

It it necessary alio, in the Coojuiatioa the Book, to summon all the 
Angels whose Names are written therein in the form of Litanies, the 
which thou shale do with devodoo; and even if the Angels and Spirits 
appear not in the Consecratioa of the Book, be not thou astonished 
thereat, aeeiog that they ate of a pure nature, and consequently have 
much dilBculcy in ftmiii«ri»ing themselves with men who are inconstant 
and impute, but the Ceremonies and Characters being correctly carried 
out dcTOute^y and with persevetance, they will be constrained to come, 
and it will at length happen that at thy first invocation thou wilt be able 
to see and conununicate with them. But I advise thee to undertake 
twthing unclean or impure, for then chy importunity, far ftosn 
attracting them, will only serve to chase them from thee; and it 
will be thereafter exceedingly difficult for thee to attract them for 
use for pure ends.’ 

Nothing could better Ulustrate the dualism in magical texes, the 
inextricable confusiOD between good and evil, than the fact chat the 
prayer to be said in summonirig the angels for pure converse is the 
same as the one used in the operation for making oneself master of 
a treasure possessed by the Spirits, for which the following ingre- 
dieots amongst others are iKcessaiy; the fat and blood of a man 
who has died in the month of July and the doth of his winding- 
sheet. This juxttpositioQ also furnishes a clue to the puzzling fact 
that ma gictMM of a religious temperament who believed that they 
could summon angels should also have wished to invoke demons. 
From the days of the Chakteans downwards, it was the darker 
powers who were believed to be the custodians of underground 
wealth, a belief which in the New Testament was developed in the 
temptatioa-sccne, where Satan appears as the lord of the power, 
the glory and the riches of this world. 

' Tht Kty ef Setomon, pp. ioi6f. Saturday, the Sabbath of the Jews, 
would be the appropriate day for beginning this pious opetatioa. 
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The White Book explicitly mcotioos the necessi^ for writing 
the names, seals and chiractcis of the angels w be invoked. The 
Blade Book does not do the same for the demons; and 
although a mine of infonnation on every other subject, HutK^of 
Solomon is strangely reticent as we have seen about the hosts of 
hell. The so-called Umegtton or Lofser Kty cf Solomony which 
Mathers naively acknowledges to be ‘extremely valuable in its own 
department’, supplies what must have been a much-felt want of 
exordsts. This m anual is also ‘coii^x>site’ in character, siitce it 
deals with all the spirits in the world, good, bad and indifferent; 
but only the first Goetic portion has been pxiblishcd;part of itby 
Wicrus in Latin under the title PteudomonareJua Daemonum in 
1563. Scot printed an En^ish translaiiwi of this version in his 
Disooumt of Witcheraft in 1584; and Waite reproduced, although 
in a slightly condensed form, the whole of the first part, Mfcing it, 
as far as I can make out, from Slocoe 2731 in the British Museum, 
‘a very neat MS., begun on January 10,1676, and ftvitainmg the 

entire“Lem^eton,or Lesser KeyofSolomoo,"inEngluh’.' By 

a fortunate c h a nce , I have become possessed of a late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century English manuscript copy which seems 
to be almost identical with the one used by Waite, and from which 
I quote below. The title, Lomtgelon, over which Mathers and 
Waite waste no words, teems to me a very puzzling one. It is never 
mentioned as fiur as my knowledge goes in those many various 
compilations of magi^ books made in the fifteenth ukI sixteenth 
centuries; but it seems to have been known under such »»»">« as 
Liher Spintiatm and Libor Offidorwn. What it signifies I do not 
know. It would appear to be a synonym for ‘ Lesser Key’ or as my 
manuscript has it ‘Little Key’; but in what language? It is not 
Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin. It claims to have been first written 
in the C h a l d ea n and Hebrew tongues; btit this I fear must be dis¬ 
counted. 

Whatever its age and origin, it is of frmdamcntat importance in 
the history of magical rituals; for it seems to have stood god-fatber 
to all the hierarchies of the Solomonic school and to others also. 
There are seventy-two chief devils listed in the Lemeg«Um\ wbcteu 
Wierus gave only sixty-nine and Scot sixty-ei^ In spite of a great 

‘ A. B. Write, Tht Book of Black Magic amd cf Pacts, Loodoo, 1898, 
p. so. 
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sunikrity in the names and functions, there are also many varia* 
twDs between Wkrus and Scot on the one hand and the Ltmegeton 
on the other, » that two variant sources must be postulated. 
Wierus and Scot give one general conjuration at the end of the list 
of spirits; but the Lemtgetm communicates a complete ritual pro* 
cess d Id ‘Solomon’, although a considerably shorter one; and the 
compiler gives a seal for each of the fiends of the hierarchy, 
whereas Wierus and Scot gave none. 

The author accompanied his enumeration of the infernal spirits 
by the Talmudic Icgextd according to sriiich Solomon had im¬ 
prisoned these fiends in a brazen vessel which he had then cast into 
a deep lake in Babylon. Believing that the vessel contained 
treasure, the Babyloirians descended into the lake and broke the 
seal of the jar. The chief spirits with their attendant Icgioas imme¬ 
diately flew out and dispersed to their former dwellings, except 
Belial who entered into a certain image whence be gave oracular 
responses to hit worshippers. The Babylonians were therefore 
balked of their treasure; but h is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good. A &irly high percentage of the liberated fiends can procure 
treasures for ^ exorcist, and all oftbemconfb great benefits. The 
number seventy-two was obviously inspired by the seventy-two 
divine names of the Schemhampboras- The Kabbalists who 
invented these had three coasonants to guide them in each case; but 
whoever was responsible for the list in Fttudomonarehia Datmomm 
and the Lemtgetm seems to have relied largely on his own imigina- 
tion. The result, with a few not very brilliant exceptions, is un¬ 
impressive, uncouth and unlikely. Gusiok, Goap, Cimbjbs, 
Sabnock, Cxocxll, Ipos, Sitri, Raum, Bubr, Orobas; 
even Andrbalprus, Glasya La bolas, Amduscias, Dan- 
TALtON, Dbcarabia; there is something distinctly bogus 
about them alL They seem utterly devoid of mystery or 
menace; n(» can one imagine that they would (^y that part in 
the ritual which Alesteir Crowley assigns to ‘the barbarous namrx 
of evocatioa’: 

.. .the long strings of formidable woidi which roar tod moan through 
M many ooojuntiODS have a real effect in exalting the consciousness of 
cbe magictan to the proper pttefa.' 

‘ K. Ctowky, Magiek m Theory and Fraake, Patii, 1939, p. 69. 
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Tbcre are, however, six tradidonal names among this motley 
coUecdoo, Asmodeus, Astaeotb, Baal, Belial, Beeitr 
and Phoenix, whose owners might be expected to carry some 
weight.' Asmodeus, £uniliar from the Book 0/ Tcbit, is a spirit of 
lust, a goddess bora of the fidlen angel Shaman and of Kamaah, 
the beautiful sister of Tubal*Cain. This spidt is thus chaiacterized 
in my text: 

The }2tb spirit is Asmodat; he is a great King, Strong and Power- 
full, he appeared! with three bends, where of the first is like a Bull, the 
seo^ like a Man, the thitd like a Ram, with a Serpents taik bekhing, 
or Vomiting up flames of fire out of his mouth; hit foot is webbed, hke a 
Goose, he aitt^ on an lofernall Dragon, carring a Lance, tc a flagge, in 
his hand.. .be giveth the Ring of Vertues, he leadietb the art of 
Arithmedck Geometry Astrooomy and all handicrafts absohtdy, be 
giveth full aod true answert to your Demands, be maketh a mao 
Invisabk be aboweth the place wbeare treasure Iks & gardeth tl.... 

So much for Asmodeus. Astatoth, goddess of fertility and love, 
the Ishtar of the Babylonians, was present in Milton’s pande* 
monium: 

.. .Aaarttht whom the Pho*maaiu tail’d 
AitarUy Queen of Heaven, with oescent Homs; 

To wfaoK bright Image ni^itly by the Moon 
SidomoH Virgins paid their Vows aod Soap; 

In 5 kn also not uniting, where stood 

Her Texapk on di’ eSmsive Mountain, built 

By that uxoriut Ksif whose bean though large. 

Beguil’d by fiur Idoktiesses, ftO 
To Idols foul.* 

But the Ltmtgetm knew nothing about all this: 

The 29th spirit is Astabotr; be is a mighty & Sooog Duke & 
appeateth in femne of an unbddfuU Angell, Rideing on an Infernal] like 
a Dragon, & earring in his ri^ band a Viper, you must not let him come 
to oesr you, kst be do you Dsmage ^ his winking bretb therefore 
the Magician must bold the Magical! Ring neste his foce and that will 
defend him; he ^veth rtue answen of things past present and to come, 
and can Discover all secrets, he will Dedare wiUin^y bow the Spirits foil if 
Desired, and the Reason of his own foil, be cm make men wonderfull 
Knowing in all the Liberal Sdences.... 


There is also a spirit caUed Bala M. ' PdrotriM Lott, Book I. 
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The nule couaterput of Asaio^ Baal, tfao gteat sun-^od of the 
Canaanites, towering above all the odm beatfaen gods in the Old 
Testament, headed the list in the Zemfgetm, but was not given 
much space: 

Tbe fim priodpaJ Spirit is a King rukiag is the Est, called Babl he 
maketb man go invuiU^ be ruleth over 66 Legions of Inferiour Spirits, 
be appeaieth in Divers Shapes, Sometimes like a Cat, Somerimea like a 
Toad and sometimes like a Man and aomedmes all these formes at 
oooe; be spakes hosdjr p boaiaeljr].... 

Belial, tbe Jewish apocalyptic name for the chief power of evil, 
fued rather better t^ Baal: 

Tbe 68th spirit is Belial, be ia a Mighty King; and powofoll be was 
created next after Ludfer, aitd ia of hia order, be appearetb in the forme 
of two bwtifull sngelt siting in a Chariot of fire, peaking with a Comely 
Voice, Dedatiog that he foil first, firom amongst tbe woraer sort, which 
went before Michael, and Other heavenly Angdt, hit office is to Distru* 
bit pcefccments of senatoiy-ihip, and to Cause fovkmr td friends and 
foes, be giveth Bxcdcct fomilien, and govcnicth 8o Legiont of apirita, 
not Pootc] this King Bblial, most have Offerings lacrifices and giifts, 
preaeoted to him by the Emcist, or else he will not give crew answers to 
hit demands, but then be tarrieth not one bout in tbe truth. Except be 
be Coostiaiaed by Divine power.... 

The r efe r en ce m Ludfer makes tbe inevitable contrast between the 
hosts of bcU as presented by dte Ltmtgeton and Milton still sharper. 
The childishness of the imaginatioo, the lack of knowledge of evil 
in this and in odter Blad: Books are indeed almost disarming when 
compared with the sophisricabon of the Puritan poet: 

fMa/ came test: chan td»m a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
for it self. To him no Temple stood 
Or Ahat tmoak'd; yet who more oft than hee 
In Temples and at Altin, when the Priest, 

Tams Atheist, as did fiyr Sons, who fill’d 
With hut and vidcnce the bouae of God. 

In Courts and Palaces be also Kdfns, 

And m luxurious Qties, where tbe noyae 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest rewun. 

And UQury and outrage... 

' Paroditt Lou, Book I. 
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In dealing with Berith, referred lo in Judge* as the god of the 
infidels, the LtnugtUm has at least this advantage that no invidious 
comparisons with Milton arc to be fiared: 

The 28th spirit in order at Solomon; bound them, is Named 
Bieith; Mighty great and Terrible Duke, he bath two other Names 
of latter tunes (Via) Beale, and Bolky; be appcareth in forme of 
a souldier, with Re^ Clothing, Rideing 00 a Read horse and a crown 
of Gold upon hit bead, be giveth true answcn past present and to come; 
.. .he can lume all Mettles in to Gold; be can give Dignities, & can 
Confirm them to man, be ipeaketh with a my Clear & subtil voyce he 
is a great Iyer & not to be trusted unto.... 

Phoenix, the immortal bird of Egypt, is the only one the 
whole seventy-two who makes any appeal to one’s sympathies; and 
be is the only one of the six bearing tnditioQal names who at all 
resembles his namesake: 

The 37tfa spirit is Pubnix, he is a great Marquest, and appeaietb 
like the bird pbenix, having a Childs vice, he tingeth many tweet Notes 
before the Exorcist, which be must not regard, but by, & by, he must 
bid him pot on a human shape, then be will tpetke marvelously of all 
wooderfull actences if Dettred, he is a good and Excellent poet, and will 
be willing to do your Request, be hath hopes to Recume to the seventh 
throne, after 1200 yean, more at be said, to Solomon.. .. 

One shares that hope, because of a charm of character dis- 

pUyed in this sket^ Several other fiends fianer themselves with 
the same expectation: but, according to Wietus, they ate inHnig ing 
in what is now called wishful thinking. Others again annog the 
seventy-two are ao malignant or so deceitftil that they mtut be 
forced by means of a hazel wand into 1 triangle outside the magic 
cirde, otherwise they will either refuse to obey the magiHan or else 
deceive him. The monstrous theriofbrm shapes whi^ almost all 
of them wear, at least upon their first appearance, point back to 
Babylon; and one can readily understand the stem commands to 
come in a fitir human form without deformity or terror which the 
two ClavicUsy and indeed most magical rituals, included in their 
conjurations. The seals or characters given beside their namei are 
more fantastic than beautiful, having little on the whole of that 
decorative charm which is characteristic in the main of the letter¬ 
ing, figures, inscriptioas and pentades scattered so profusely 
throughout the literature of ceremonial magic. 
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L tp i g tt ym gh one is predisposed io ftvour of these u^y brutes 
with their preposterous otmcs, andour compels one to a^now- 
kdge that the boons at their disposal were by no means all of them 
bad. Tn drH it is to find that the ^ of knowledge 

ranked supreme. More rhan thirty of the spirits of the Ltmtgtton 
were deeils in the literal sense, furthering and promoting 

the tO'called liberal sctexices and arts: astronomy, astrology, arith¬ 
metic, geometry, mathematics, the science of measurementi 
philosophy, logic, rhetoric, ethics (I); geomancy, cheiromancy, 
pyromancy; these were the disdplincs they represented. Others 
taught lat^fuages, the virtues of herbs and precious stona and 
wo^ arsd the virtues and matwMwm of the planets. Many others 
a gain revealed things past, present and to come, discoursed of hid¬ 
den and secret things, of t^ creation of the world and of God, of 
thcfdlof the angels, and gave news of the souls of those who had 
died in sin. Of some it was confidently stated that th^ would 
answer all questions about secret matters human or divine; and 
one,rejoicing in the name of CAMioaod appearing in the form of 
a thrush, co^ impart to men the understanding of birds' songs, 
the lowi^ of cattle, the barking of dogs, and the voice of waters. 
If this last gift brixigs Siegfned u well as Solomon to mind, the 
acqutsipftn of knowledge both temporal and spiritual harks back to 
Solomon again and then darts forward to Faust; whilst the con- 
dnuaUy reiterated fact that tbe spirits of the Umtgtton ate the 
fallen bikI rebellious angels links this magical handbook closely 
with Enoch, where tbe angels who disobediently descended unto 
men taught them their own angelic wisdom and skill. In the Uttle 
Kgy of SoUmwn they carry oo this tradition, endowing the ezordst 
as well with skill io mect^cs, in all handicrafts and manual pro- 
fesskms, and giving him wit, wisdom, cunning, a good xinderstind- 
ing, doqueoce, courage, the ring of virtues and a good reputation. 

Except that all these benefits derive &om a suspect sotirce, it 
would be a moral pedant indeed who could quarrel with them. One 
feds rather less certain about tbe confdment of dignities and 
honours of all desertptioas also to be obtained from the fiends; and 
one's heart slightl y sriieoever treasure is meotiooed among 
tbe boons, whkh happens fiuriy fiequendy, and generally with the 
epithets 'coDcealed', ‘secret’, ‘hidden’, ‘kept by the spirits’. 
Twice the treasure in queidoo a to be stolen by tbe demon in 
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charge, Shax actually taking it from the king’s exchequer, althov^ 
he will return it after 1200 years if desired. The procuring of love 
is another very doubtitU blessing, mentioned ekv» times; but the 
reconciling of &iends and foes is surely a virtuous act, and the 
favour of friends and fees seems perfectly innocuous. The gifts of 
invisibility and of li ghtning transport of men and things, such as 
bringing artificen swiftly from all parts of the world, are not in 
themselves harmful; and the same may be said of the power of 
transformation, although the changing of men into various shapes 
would generally be a questionable proceeding; the alteration of 
water into wine might be abused, but appean less devilish than the 
converse, also represented, of transformiog wine into water; whilst 
the transmutation of all metals into gold or into coins of die realm 
clearly panden to the lust of avarice, and is in the same ambiguous 
catqp>ry as the discovery of treasure. On the other hand the dis> 
closure of all wickedness and underhand dealing and the discovery 
of witches could only rank as a benefit; and the visiting of the 
wicked with the sword, though perhaps to be deprecated, betrays 
no evil iotentioQs. Indifferently good or bad are the gifts of pro> 
curing illusions, such as causing the sea to seem full of ships, mak* 
ing a great commotion like that of running water, causing musical 
instruments to be heard but not seen, showing the similitude of any¬ 
one required in a vision. Snake-charmers could only apj^ud the 
discovery of the whereabouts of serpents and the delivery of them 
in a condition into the hands of the exorcist; but only 

nudist colonies would wekome the power of causing women to 
show themselves naked; and all of us would recoil from the gift of 
knowing all human hearts, changing them at will and subjecting 
men to the power of the magician. This is black magic indeed, and 
we have recently seen where it may lead. 

The procuring of familiars, a benefit firequeotly mentioned, also 
savours strongly of the blade Art; and the control o( nature, 
although this could be used ti> promote fertility and increase, 
shows its darker side in the Ltmtg«tm. It is true that the guiding 
of the waters and battle-ships, the warming of waters, but also the 
distempering of baths (the thermal springs visited by the skk), are 
in ct ud ^ in the list of these powers; but earthquakes, stonns, 
thunder, tightT^mg and great winds predominate. Conquering 
kings would be glad of the power of ma rshalling armies, of making 
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men stioog io bttde, of seoding them to the fields of bottle, and of 
building and fortifying to w er s , camps and etbesj but this leads 
inevitabty to works of destruction, stsch as the occaskmiog of 
battles a^ wan, dexnoUshing walls, sinking warships, destroying 
cities and dignities, temples and towers; burning towns, sowing 
discord, exciting hatred, leading men into homicide and also theft; 
indtfng to bloodshed, killing the unwary, and finally destroying 
Kod burning the exorcist’s enemies. Other works of evil have an 
even uglier sound. In marked contrast to die TtstamaU of Soh~ 
mm, the author of the UtiU Km^ of Soiomon wu hardly if at all 
interestedinthecuringofdiseases, mentioned only twice. But he 
more than once advocated causing disease and sickness: making 
men insensible; destroying their sight, hearing and understanding; 
causing arrow-wounds to putrefy; tormenting men with wounds 
and putrid sores swarming with worms; nfpa-tirming death in three 
days by putrefying sores and worm-eaten wouiuls. This it tbor- 
ou^y evil; and evil too are the practices mentioned of a necro¬ 
mantic nature: changing the places of the dead; causing demons 
to crowd round sepulchres; changing dead bodies and lighting 
phantom candles on thdr graves; constraining the souls of the 
to appear and answer questions. 

AJthotigh by putting all the works of evil and destruction into cme 
paragraph and pUdog them at the end a very ‘black’ impression 
is cieac^, yet Watte goes mudi too £ir when he summarizes the 
gifts and powers bestowed by the spirits oiihcLoimgtton as ‘two- 
and-seventy methods of KCompUshing all abominations... 
Satanism undiluted, phu all the mysteries of the impure Venus’.' 
The Satanism coosists in invoking evil spirits; and the fundamental 
magical error lies in the belief that tb^ can be constrained and 
coerced to do good; that is to say the 'black' ma gician of this sort 
was aping God, who was held by the Fathers to permit the evil 
deeds oftbe devil for His own divine purposes. Granting that there 
is a core of blasphemy in this error, and that the best of gifts can be 
abased, one must still protest that philosophy, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, geometry, the curing of diseases, the reconciling of foes, and 
the discovery of srickedness are not 'abominations’. 

From the point of view of legend, a scrutiny of this list of gifts 
and powers yields interesting results, fisr it contains nearly all the 
' Write, op. dt pp. iSpf. 
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traditional feats and ftmctions attribtited to ma giria m from the 
days of Zoroaster downwards: power over the spirits, which the 
names and seals of this manual provide; the control of nature; 
power over the minds and bodies of men; the power to transform, 
to transport and to render invisible; divinatioo, necromancy and 
the procuring (rf* treasure. The mages (who were also sages) 
possessed supernatural knowledge and wisdom; and some of them 
were able to bring the dead back to life and to create life. These 
two gifts are itot represented in the Lmtgetoni but all the others 
are there. 

Unimpressive as the hierarchy is, it is at least factual and highl y 
informative. But the author did not stop there. Having intro* 
duced the exocdst to the company he was about m keep, and having 
further given vital iiutmctions as to the times when memben of the 
various categoria (kings, dukes, presidents, marquises, etc) should 
be summoned, he proceeded to describe the other pieUxninary 
operations: the tracing of the ocremonial ctrcle, with its inscrip¬ 
tions and divine names; the triangle two feet outside this for the 
rebellious spirits; the double seal and pentagram of Solomon to be 
worn by the operator together with the seal of the spirit to be 
summoned which, when shown to him, will compel obedience and 
the assumption of the human form; lastly the secret sea] of Solomon, 
drawn upon virgin parchment with the blood of a black cock that 
has never eogeodered. This should be done on a Tuesday or 
Saturday at midnight, with the moon increasing in Virgo, whilst 
burning perfumes of aloes, resin, cedar and alum. 

The exorcist, having observed chastity and fasting for a month 
accompanied by prayers to God, is now ready to begin, riari iq t 
white robe, a mitre on his bead and a girdle of lion’s skin about his 
waist bearing the same names u those in the outer circumference 
of the circle, he utters a short lustration prayer and another at 
vesting. He then proceeds to the first conjuiation. Invoking the 
holy names of God and his terrible power over the elements, he 
conjures the spirit N. 

.. .that ye forthwith Appear, and show your leUe unto me, before this 
Cixkle in a faite and human abape without any Deformity or ugly shape, 
and without delay... .1 Conjure you by him wfarane all Creanuea are 
obedient; and by this IiK&bte Name Tbteaqkamaton, Jehovah 
whidi bring bMrd the Elementa arc overturned, the aire ia shaken. 
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dK sea nixKth bade; the fire is quenched the Eutb trembkth, and all 
the host of CxiLiSTiALi, TiRtBSTALL tod InfcntaJI do Tremble, 
and are tiuhled and Confounded, together, that you Viiably, and affibly 
speak unto me with a Clear Voice, Intelligible and without any 
Ambiguity; the r e fo r e Come ye in the Name Adonaij*Zabaoth, 
AOONIJ AMloaiM>-Co(ne Come why stay you hasten AOOKAY 
Saday the KiNGof Kings Commands you. 

This descriptioo of the power of the Name is closely skill m chose 
given in the Greek papyri, and is by no means unimpressive. But 
though the cooiuiation cMtaining it may be repeated u often as the 
exorcist thinks fit, the spirit may not heed h; in that case an invoca¬ 
tion, very timiUr to hs counterpart in the Kry Solomm and also 
to be foi^ in the Htptamrm of ‘Abano ’ and other manuals, must 
be resorted to. It is of Kabbalistic origin, reptodudog various 
names said to have been uttered by die heroes of the Old Testa¬ 
ment atkd of the Apocrypha in moments of crisis and stress. It 
illustrates vividly the fiia that the Solom^iic rituals drew cheir 
inspiration ftom Biblical l^eod; and chat the process, which b 
believed to have taken place in carikr tunes (ritual creating myth), 
b here reversed 

... by the Name and in the Name Y and V whidi Adam beard, and 
spake, and the Name JOTB which Jacob heard from the Angel 
wibiling with him, and was Delivered from tbe hands of Esau; hu 
bntber, and by tbe Name of God, Agla— wfakfa lot beard, and was 
saved wiihb hb fiunily; and by the Name ANxruxNTON—which 
Aren heard, and spake ai^ became wiae; and by the Name Schbmbs- 
Amathia wfateh Joshua called i^on, and the sunn ttood still; and by 
tbe name EuANttiL whiih tbe 3 Children Shadrah, Mbshbch, 
ABBDNBCOnmg in the Midst of tbe firy furnace, and was Deliveted;and 
by the Name Abha and Ombga which Daniel Named, and Destroyed 
b^, and tbe dragon; and by tbe name Zibaoth which Moses Named, 
and all tbe Rivets and wacen in Egypt were turned into blood.... 

After the plagues there b a reference to 'the uncertain sea of 
Glass’ and to ‘the four basts before the throne’; but in spite of 
these tremendous names and powen tbe spirit may persbt in 
tarrying. A third coi^uratiott, called a Constraint, b therefore now 
to Ik spoken 

.. .by those seven Names, wfaidi wise Solomon bound ibee and thy 
fidkrars in a Vessel of biase Adonaij, Pbbrai.—Tbtbaoram- 
maton, Pathatumon and lTBMON...andifyou be sodisobedieni 
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tod Reiiue 05 Come, I will.. .Cune you tod deprive jwi from all 
your office, foye tod place, tod biod you io tbe debth of tbe 

pin, there to Reratmuoto the day of the Uttjudgenuot.todl will bind 

you in tbe Eternal fire, tod into tbe Lake of fire tad briinnon.... 

If after this parlous threat there ia still no sign of the spirit, the 
overwhelming probability is that his king has emit him elsewbcrc, 
and tbe latter must be invoked to dispatch his servant to tbe magi' 
cian. This invocation and the Constraint having been rehearsed 
sevenl times without result, it b^ins to look as if the procrastinat- 
ittg spirit is bound with chains and Tht GtmraU cunt {CaJltd Ou 
Spirits Chants) again all Spirits that RebtU will incontinently break 
the fetters. Whibt this Curse is being tittered, tbe seal of tbe spirit 
wrinen on parchment must be put into a black box with stra- 
foetida and other stinking substances, ftstened with wise and held 
by the point of tbe exorcist’s sword over a charcoal fire; TheCurse 
takes the form of threatened excommunicarioo, of tbe destrucrion 
of the seal and name of the spirit by fire and their burial in i n o m fll 
oblivion unless he appear immediately in die shape and ftfht o n 
desired. Should there be any delay after tbe threat has hem mad** , 
it must be implemented by lowering the box into the whilst 
variants of the former menaces should be uttered, concluding as 
follows: 

.. .and as thy name and seale is Contained in this box Ow ned and 
bound up; and be Choked, in sulpheious and substance, 

and burnt in this Materiall fire, to in the name Jihovau and by the 
power, and Dignity of tbooe three Mamet Titeaorammaton, 
ANsrHBNBTON a^ PRIMIOMATON CiK into the other dis¬ 
obedient spirit: N: into the lake of fire, whidi it pce p e n ed for tbe 
Damned, and Cursed spirits, and there to Remaia to the Day of Doome, 
and never more to be Remembered of, before tbe faa of, nhidi shall 
Come CO Judge tbe Quick and the dead and the world by fixe. 

Or, according m Waite, whose manuscript is more intelligible 
here 

... may all these drive thee, O thou disobedient Spirit N. into tbe Lake 
of Fire, prepared for the and accursed Spirits, there to remain 

until t^ ^y o( Doom, remembered no more t^ore tbe free of that 
God who shall come to fudge tbe quick and tbe dead, with tbe whole 
world, by fire.' 


' Waite, op. dt. pp. xeef. 
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N. (and who CAD blame him?) SOW nukes All hjste to Appear. Heis 
to be courteousisr received, ^ fire must be quenched, sweet per¬ 
fumes burned, and the pencade of Solomon exhibited to the spirit 
Banned into the triangle, he will listen to the magician’s demands 
or questions and fulfil or answer them. When this is satisfiicmrily 
accomplisbed, he should be licensed to depart peaceably ‘without 
doing any injury, or danger toman or beast’; and the exorcist, who 
styles hitmglf Oednimos, must give thanks to God for his great 
blessing in granting the magician’s desires and in delivering him 
from the malice of die enemy. The spirit now having departed, the 
sorcerer may leave the drde. 

This is the end of the first part of the Lemegeton which also 
introduces the kings of the four quarters of the globe as in supreme 
coounand of the infernal cohorts. But the writer only mentioned 
three: Amaymok, Corson and Goap, longs of the east, west 
and south respectively. Waite supplies the name of the king of the 
north, ZiMNAR. These potentates who figure in the Tesfomera of 
Solomon 

.. .are not to be Called forth Except it be upon great Occasion, but 
loTocated: and Commanded to send such, or such a spirit, as is under 
tV«r power and Rule.,,. 

Apart from the text itself, the manuscript has several interesting 
features. There is a pen and ink portrait of Solomon on the title- 
page; and although the seals of the seventy-two devils lack the 
artistry which one has learnt to expect in ritual texts (in this respect 
coirespooding to die inartistic names), the diagrams in black and 
gold Solomon’s circle, triangle, hexagon, pentagon and seal are 
pleasing, as indeed is also the beautifully l^ble bandwriting in 
Indian ink with well-fonned Urge cursive letters for the spirits’ 
names. There is also a pen and ink drawing of the fomous brazen 
vessel, and a diagram of Uk secret seal with which it was benneti- 
cally dosed. 

All this, however, only comprises twelve of die sixty-two folio 
leaves of the manuscript, whcM various pares are thus described 
on the tide-page; 

The first partis s book of evil Spirits, Called Gobti a; Shewing bow 
be bound up those Spirits, tnd them in Severall things where by 
he Obtained great fasu. 
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Tbe Second ptn is « book of Spints portly Good, and partly Evil; 
which is Named Theuxoia-ooetia; all Ayiiall Spirits &c: 

Tbe third pan is of Spirits Goreming the planetary bouen, and what 
Spirits bekmp to every D^ree of the Signs, and PUnits in the Signs; 
called the Paulim, Art &c. 

Tbe fourth part of this Book is called Almadb[l], of Solomon, 
which contains 20 diief Spirits, which governs the foure Altitudes, or 
the 360 Degrees of the ZodUack. 

These two last Olden of Spirits is of good and ia called Treuroia, 
and is to be Sought by Divine Seeking &c. 

Even in Th 4 urgia-GMtia the good spirits seem to be in an over- 
wbchning maiority, which may perhaps rcctmdle the virtuous to 
the astronomical Dumbers which confront one in tbe last three pans 
of the Lanegetcn. There are literally milliards of angels involved, 
although fortunately not all of than are named; nevertheless 
the lists given ate formidable enough; and one can only marvel 
again at the superhuman padeoce which magic induces in its 
votaries. The lay mind reels as it contemplates the never-ending 
series of annotated nama; the seals b^in to dance before one’s 
eyes and billioos of spirits seem to be pressing round one, as indeed 
the author meant that they should: 

Dbmoriel is the great and Mighty Emprour of the North, who 
hath 400 great, and 600 Lesser Dukes with 700000.800000.900000 Ser¬ 
vants under his rnmimnd to attend him.,.. 

Note, when you Call CaRKBSIBL, Either by day or by Night 
there attends him 60.000.000000.000 Dukes but when you Call 
any of these dukes, there itever sneads sboue 300, and some times not 
above to, &c. 

It would seem better all things considered to call up one of the 
dukes, of which tbe author generally only names twenty-four, 
tweh'e to be summoned in tbe day-time and twelve by night His 
highly developed although very confused angelology seems not 
unlike an attonpt to tabulate and describe the ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands in Revelation: to reduce 
an apocalyptic vision to entities which would admit of magical 
tnampulatioo. It is therefore a work of vast pretensions; but too 
daunting, one would imagitie, to exercise much influence, which 
may account for tbe foct that this part of the manual has never been 
published. The angels’ names, for the most part ending in -el or 
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•kl, Arc perhaps slightl; less outlandisb than those in the Coetiai 
but one hardly has the nteotal energy to cope with diem. Neverthe- 
less> besides the archaogds Gabkibl, Michabl, Raphael 
and Ubibl, there are some traditional ones with a hismiy behind 
them or a history to come which should perhaps be signalized: 

Anabl. Anaotl in EiueM. Anad in the /Try ef 5<A<fn- 

AenpAonu and‘Faust's’the spirit of Venus. In'Abano’s’ 
H^amtrai: the apiril of Fti^y. 

AnibL. Haaiel in the 5««rd<|^ Moms, ^^AmAompAMUi and‘Faust's’ 
Magia. 

Abibl. In Oid Teatament: Are! in 5«ird of Mow; Arael in Teua- 
mem of Sotomon-, Ariel in Key of Solomn, Schemhcaephorai, 
‘ Faust’s’M<^pa, 7^ and elsewhere. 

Absibl. Aziel in Fhpyti; Aziiel in Sword of Mosss; Aaiel in TtttO' 
mem of Solomon-, Ariel in Schemham p horas and 'Faust’s’ Magio', 
Azid dsewbeie in Fanstran manuals. 

Asaibl. Azad in Papyri; Astad in Swordof Mom-, Azad in Teaa- 
mnu Solomon, Schemlmmphoraj, ‘Faust's’ Magia and Paradiu 
Lost. 

Camibl. Camadin^cAflNAdmpJkrar; Camnid in‘Faust’s’M<vw. 
Casibl. Caaiid in MrpumrM and ebewhere, spirit of Saturday. 
Caspibl. Caspbielin'Faust’s’M(^. 

Danibl. Dandin£no<A. 

Sachibl. ^rit of Thursday in arid dsewbeie. 

Samabl. Arcb-fiend in Kabbiniod litetature: Samid in Enoch-, 
Samad in rsnomiw of Sdorntm, Sektmitam p koTtu and ‘Faust’s’ 
M^fu; spirit of Tuesday in Htptammn and dsewbere. 

Sabaibl. Sard, Sarid in BiocA. 

SSBAPHIBL. In SAmkamphoras. 

UsiBL. Spirit invoiced in a so^alled Jesuit magical manual.' 

These fourteen names are like so many grains to a bucket of sand 
in pit^Ttioa to the numbers from which they have been taken; 
nor would I like to affirm that I have not missed some corrcspon> 
dences. For it is hardly possible to attend closdy to the an^c 
host as presented by the Lmegeton, a characteristic which this 
portioa ^ the manual shares with some great works of poetry. It 
has, however, at least become dear that this is a composite ritual in 
which the white elements fiu outweigh the black, if space is any 

' Sthmhamphoras in italics stands for tbe inagleal msn»ial of ditt name. 
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criterion; but if interest and influence are the test, tho» the position 
is re ve rs ed. 

The two CUmcUs attributed to Solooaon are permeated with the 
religion of Judaism and die esoteridsm of the Kabbah. The 
demonology of the lAmtgttm probably derived from the Tatamgnt 
of •So/omoR as &r as the list of offices and functions goes j the notion 
of the fidlen angels as the magical masters of manldod would seem 
to come from Enoch\ but the origin of the devils’ names is for the 
nKHt part obscure. The emstraint by ritual burning, advocated in 
both manuals, had been a feature of the Greek papyri. The legend 
of Solomon furnished matter for the introductioD to the Key and 
for the account of the brazen vessel in the Lmegttm. The magic 
carpet was not forgotten, and SokHnon’s mastery of the spirits was 
constandy referred to; but the Tettammi tf Soiomon is much more 
clearly child of legend than either oi the Clamda. They, on the 
other hand, have developed the dianutic possibilities in the situa¬ 
tion between Solmnon and the fiends to a for greater extent. The 
mystery enacted by both is much tenser rhan anything to be found 
in the Greek papyri, and yet the poetical value is almost tson- 
existent; for although both the Cfooiieiai aim at sublimity in the 
conjurations, they rarely attain to teal dignity and oftm over¬ 
balance into pomposity. The impressiveness ofthelangu^, when 
it is impressive, is generally due to direa borrowings from the Old 
Testament. But, especially in the Kty, the action is dramatic, 
rising through a series of invocatkms, adjurations, menaces and 
curses with increasing inteiuity to the final symbolical burning. It 
is fraught with susperue until at last the climax is reached with the 
manifestation of the spirits. Even a modem reader, although 
wearied by the length of the invocadons, may fitKi himself 
affected by the spiritual drama r e p r esented, by the courage atkd 
endurance of the operator and the difficulties and dangers be 
must foce. It is therefore true to say that the Lemegetm is less 
dramatic because it is shorter. An action of this nature must have 
magnitude. 

Where both fail, and the Lmegetm fiu more con¬ 

spicuously than the because it attempts much more, is in riieir 
descriptiotisofthe hosts of hell. In those daric spiritual r^ions they 
were completely out of their depth and totally devoid of the kind 
of imagirution shown in the Gredt papyri, let alone apocalyptic 
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vtskn. It is DOC &om eitfaer of these ritusl texts that one could 
rh <T i t h hopes of anything in the niture of • second Oivme Comedy 
or another Foraii* emerging frwn cerenioniAl magic. On the 

other a &iDt expectation of drama m^t be entertained. 


(ft) The Grimoires 

The Solonwnic CUtekJa, whatever their aesthetic and spiritual 
shoctcoDungS) were prolific in the extremey and brought forth a 
numerous progeny, especially in the Latin countries. The French 
grimoireSf often doiving from Italy, are much more firmly based on 
the JCo' SotofMM and the Lemegeton chan the English and Ger¬ 
man variants. French formalism atKl r e s pect for classical models 
and tradition may be accountable for the cooseknttousness with 
which the authors of three of the best known French magical texts 
ding to the Chvitiis, ss indeed their titles mdicate: 

GaiMoatUM Vibum, or the Most Approved Keys of Solonon 
the Hebrew Rabbin, wbmin the Most Hidden Secrets, both Natural 
and Supernatural, an immediately exhibited, but it ia iMceasaiy that the 
Demona abould be contented on their part. Tranalated from the 
Hebrew by Plaingifre, a Dominican Jesuit, with a Collection of Omoua 
Seoets. PubUibed by Alibeck the Egypdin, 1517. (On the reverse of 
the tide) THxTtui Claticlbs of Solomon, Memphis. Published 
by Alib^ the Egyptian. 

Tatra Blacr Magic, or the Secret of Seaeta, an MS. found at 
Jerusalem in the Sepulchre of Solomon, containing: x. Forty-five Talia- 
mana with their rqMcsentation, as also the manner of using them, 
tofctbet with tbdr MarveUoai Properties, a. AU Msgteal Chancters 
known unto this day. Tranalated ftom the Hebrew of the Magus Iroe- 
Gt^. Rome. In ibeyear of grace, 1750. 

Thb Grand GaiMOtas, with the Powerful Clavide of Solomon 
and of Black Magic; or the Infernal Devices of the Great Agrippa for 
the Discovery of all Kdden Treasures and the Subfogation of every 
Denomination of Spirits, together with an Abridgment of all the 
Magical Aro. (In itt eariiest edition, without place or date.)' 

True Black Magic, the least interesting of the three, merely 
reproduces with someslightvartations the preambles and the initial 
rites of the ftCry ; h his no infernal hierarchy, and stops short of the 

' Watte, The Booh ^ Black Magic, pp. Tof. A Dominican Jesuit b of 
GOUTM an absurdity. 
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coojunuioiu. The Grimorium Vtrum follows the same authority 
very dosely as regards the prepaittioii of the person and instru¬ 
ments of the operator; it differs consideraUy in the instruedoos for 
the manufKture of the virgin parchment; and the processes of 
evocation and dismissal are entirely differat, ennsig ring of abort 
formulae made up of barbarous names addressed to Lucifer, Beel- 
zebuth and Astaroth, with a fourth conjuratioD for inferior spirits. 
The hierarchy of this manual coosbts of the three superior danons 
just named, of their six chief officers, of seventeen subordinate 
spirits and of four minor ones, thirty in all. None of the names, 
except Astaroth, corresponds to any of the seventy-two in the Lane- 
gttOH\ but there is a strong fiunily resemblance between such 
appellations as Fornsus, Vapula, Zaoan, Barbatos in the 
UuU Kgy and Bbckard, Frimost, Guland, Surgat in the 
Grimerium Venpn. The Grand Grimatn has the same diief devils 
as the Grimorium Verum and all but one of the six subordinates 
tally as to names although not as to ftmetions. The so-called 
Prime Minister, however, called Lucifuob Ropocalb,’ is 
peculiar to the Grand Grimoirtf whilst the eighteen inforior 
devils, given with their seals and offices, are identical with 
those in the Lmegtton. The Solomon obviously stood 

godfother to the opening rites in this text, as indeed to the whole 
batch of three, whose compilen were clearly great sticklers for 
the etiquette of ritual and determined to have everything just 
so; determined too, as dieir titles show, m riami the authorship 
of Solomon. The self-styled editor of the Grand G r im o i rt, Antonio 
Venitiana del Rabina, was very insistent on this,dedaring that be had 
traiucribcd his text from the genuine writings of the Wise King, 
obtained by a happy chance; 


Of a tnich, what other man, save this invindble genius, would have 
had the hardihood to reveal the withering words whid) God makes use 
of to strike tenor into the rebcllioui ang^ and compd them into obe¬ 
dience? Having aoared into the celestial aldtudes that he might master 
the secrets and team the omnipotent words which oonstirate all the 
power of a terrible and venerable Ddty, the essence of those innennoat 
arcana, made use of by an infinite Divinity, wu extracted by thti grand 
king, who passed all the days of his life in the most laborious rescanhes. 


' Rofocalc appears to be an anagram for Focalor, oat of foe devils in foe 
L*mtg*un. 


* 
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ind io punuit <rf the ojwt ob*curc iiid bopelew seaett. Hewoeeded 

ultiinatdy to kU hii uodeitikincs, pesettaimf tnio the mon rcnwtc 
li ftpry of spirio, wbot p he bound, one and aQ, aod forced ibcm to obey 
himbytbepotwrofhisTalisinaaoraavide. Therein he haadiaoovered 
unto us the neOu influences, the coosteflation of the planets, and tbe 
n ytlwl for the evocation of aO hierarchies rf tpiiits, by tbe rcataooo of 
the AppcOariont, u they ate hereafter set down for you in ^ 

t$ well as tbe true oompo a inofl and effects of the dreadful Blasting 
Rod, which caaies tbe q«tti to tremble; which God also used to arm 

his Angel when Adam and Eve were driven out of the Earthly Paradise; 

wherewith, fioaOy, he smote tbe tebellknu Angels, predpitadng their 
ambitioos into the most appallmg gulfs by the power of this very Rod— 
of this Rod whidi collects tbe douds, dispem tempests, tTcits tbe 
lightning, or precipitates each and all ttpon any portion of tbe earth at 
the pleasure of its director.* 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the author who was about to 
impart to his di*cipig* the secret of the manufacture of the blasting 
rod should have concentrated upon this and left most of tbe other 
insmiments to look after themselves. He devotes a whole chapmr 
to it; and also goes into great detail on the subjea of the sacxihee 
of the virgin kid from strips of whose skin the ceremonial circle 
must be composed and bdd in poaition by four nails taken from the 
coffined a dead child. The Kardst, as the operator is styled in this 
text, must also from the very beginning of the magkal proceedings 
carry continually upon his person a bloodstone called HtiaiiU*, pur- 
/• ^p^ from a druggist.* This stone will protea him against the 
spirit to be invoked, who will diroughout attempt to terrify the 
ma gidan m Order 10 escapc from the snares which tbe latter is 
preparing for him. This opening warning, stressing the dangers 
to be faced, it not unlike a prologue to the drama about to be 
enacted in the ritual. 

It opens with stately p r a y er s and a first solemn conjuration 
addrened to Lucifer. Tliis u followed by a considciably more 
mwiadng iovocstioD in whiefa the Kardst proclaims that he will 
smite Lucifer and all his race with the terrible blasting rod into the 

' Waite, op. ch. pp. 74f. A haad-etick it advocated in the Ltmtitton, 
in order to force the terrible ^irit Bdeth to enter the txtaagk. 

* t all ptedout tod wini-pftdoui ttooea, tbe bfoodstone waa 
believed to potaeti magical properties; according to tbe Leyden papyrus 
anyooe hiving h with him would be gi v en whatever he ask^ for. 
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depths of the bottomless abyss, unless he appears without noise and 
without any evil smell to respond in a cleat and intelli^blc voice to 
all the questions put to him. The Kardst is then enjoined: 

Before uttering the third Conjurattoo, should the spirit refuse to 
comply, read what follows in the divide, and smite all the spirits by 
plunging the forked extremities of your rod into the fiamei, and be not 
alan^ in ao doing at the frightful howls which you may hear, for at 
this extreme moment aU the spiriu will manifest. Then, before reading 
the Qavide, and in the midst of the commotioo, redtc the third 
Coajuratioo.' 

Should the spirit still foil to appear, the two ends of the rod must 
be plunged again into the flames and the words of the Grand Con¬ 
juration, said to be extracted from the veritalrie ChtvicU, must be 
uttered. This consists of various names and of a good many letters 
of the alphabet'. After a second repetitioD of these * sublime and 
powerful words’ Lucifuge Rofocale, Prime Minister to the Em¬ 
peror Lucifer, will appear. To pm the maRer beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, a conventionalized drawing of a rather feeble-looldng 
devil with three boms, a tail and cloven hoofs b given in the text. 
A dialogue between Lucifuge and the roagidao now takes place, in 
which the spirit pleads for the cessation of the torments inflicted, 
only to be threatened with worse ones if he refuses the Karebt's 
requests. These are thereupon enumerated, and Lucifuge makes 
the following answer: 

I cannot comply with thy request on such terms, nor on any others, 
unless thou thalt give thys^ over to me in fifty years, to do with iby 
body and soul ss I please.* 

He b cowed by further *$mitiogs ’ with the blasting rod and a 
third repetition of the Grand Conjuration, and submits, prombing 
to be at the operator’s dbposal on two several oocasioDS every night 
of the week, Sundays excepted. He makes a show of independence 
by sli^tly altering all the times proposed, and continues thus: 

I also approve thy Book, and I give thee my true signature on patch- 
meat, wfai^ thou shalt at ia end, to make use of at thy need. 
Furtto, I {dace myielf at thy disposition, to appesr before thee at (by 

‘ Waite, op. ch. pp. ataf. A duioosl brazier b ooe of the requisites for 
this rite 8^ for msmy ocben. 

* Ibid. p. zxy. 
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call wfacn, bdog punikd, and bolding the dtcadfiil Blasting Rod, thou 
ithalt open the Book, having deacribed the Kabbaliatic dxclc and pro- 
nouBccd the word Rofocale. I promise thee to have ftiendly conunerce 
with tboK who ate fortified by the possessioa of die aid Book, where 
my tzoe signatuK stands, provided that they invoke me according to 
rule, oo the first occaaioa that they require me. I also engage to deliver 
thee the treasure which them seekM, os condition that thou keepest the 
secret fi>r ever inviolable, ait cbantable to the poor, and dost give me a 
gold or silver coin on the first day of every month. If thou fiulcst, thou 
an fluoe everlastingly. 

LDCIPUCB ROFOCALB ' 

IMPtlMATOR 

Thb ti a very interesting document; and, as the title of the 
Grani Grmme suggests, it was probably based on a description of 
how to make and bow to use the Libtr Spirituum given by Pseudo- 
Agrippa in the Fovrih Book qf Occult PUhsopky.* So that a 
third influence b discernible in thb text. The second point of 
importance b the nature of the agreement signed by Lucifuge, a 
compromise between the unilateral pact in which the spirits bind 
ther^ves to serve the magician without any conditwos, and the 
bibteral pact in which the btter forfeits hb soul. Thb b a 
conditional agreement, certainly as far as the treasure b concemed, 
for which, at we thaii see in a oooment, thb rite b being conducted. 
Lucifoge must receive a remuneration; and unless the Karcbi 
keeps the secret and b charitable to the poor he will face eternal 
damoatioo. These stipulations, however, are slight and simple; the 
burden of service and obedience &lb upon die fleiKl. 

The Karcbt m the text accepts the terms offered, and may now 
issue from the protective cirde, leaving hb two assbeants (if be has 
them) behind. They must remain mute and motionless throughout 
the whole proceedings, whatever they may see or bear, otherwise 
they will jeopardiie the venture. Considering the alarming nature 
of fob aikd many other magical rites, it would seem on the vfoole 
less risky to dbpense with the supernumeraries, however useful 
they might be as beasts of burden; and one does not envy thdr 
seDsatiom on fob occasioa, as they watch tbeb master leave the 
drek and follow Ludiuge towards the treasure. On the way a 
huge, fierce dog will spring up and attack him (the passionless and 

' Waite, op. dt. p. ail. ' Sec bdow, pp. issf- 
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Initible Gnome of the ClavicU \riio is gutiding the treasure); the 
spirit of the person who hid it will also inmrfere; and in addition to 
all this the Kardst must perform without enor intricate evolutions 
with the Grand Coniuiation inscribed on a sheet of virgin parch¬ 
ment, with one of the coins of the treasure and with one of his own 
coins. He must now begin to retreat backwards carrying as much 
of the booty with him as he can, certain at least that the rest will not 
escape him if he can screw his courage to the sddang-point: 

He must, however, take heed not to turn round, whatever noise be 
nuy bear, for at this critical moment it will truly seem u if all the moon- 
Uins in the world were being precipitated upon him. He must fin this 
cause be fortified with special intrepidity, must take fright at nothing, 
and keq> perfectly firm. So acting, be be led back by the Spirit to 
the entnmce of the drde.' 

A menacing dischaige, in which the blasting rod is metaphori¬ 
cally held over Lucifer’s head should disobedience ever be 
shown in the future, is followed by an la of thanksgiving to 
God, which concludes the drama. 

There is one reference to the Trinity in the text, but no other 
Christian elements are discernible in this rite, which is based upon 
the Clavicles, containing, however, a new and alarming feature, the 
menace of the pact. In the ' Solomon ’ mentioned the words 
‘penal bonds’ and ‘pacts’ in the chapter about the experimcDt of 
seeking favour and love; but he neither emphasized nor explained 
them, and stated categorically that the pent^cs were all-powerful 
to preserve the body and soul oftheexordst from harm. Danger to 
the soul was passed over in silence by the author of the Lemegeioni 
but in the Grand Grvnotre, Ludfiige brought the matter into the 
open. The Gnwwn'wn Vman also ^d a word or two to say about 
pacts, but they are vague and itot very helpful He speaks of the 
tadt and the manifest, says that some spirits bind the operator and 
that others do not, or otJy very slightly. The first require some¬ 
thing belonging personaUy to the eiordst, and against sttch spirits 
one must be on one’s guard; and be also seems to imply in the title 
that all commerce with evil spirits demands surrendering some¬ 
thing to them, ifit is ui be rewarding. The Grand Grtmewv tackled 
the subject more firmly in a thoroughly logical and realistic French 

' Waite, op. dL, pp. sxpf. 
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spiriL In the rite which has jwt been considered, Ludftigc Erst 

the Kirdst’s soul at the expiration of fifty year* of 
service; tod w« then browbeaten by the Wasting rod into signing 
a conditional pact By this paa the soul of the exorcist is in some 
degree of peril; and what if the rod had been Ucking in any one of 
the essentials to its magic power? 

In that <****; says the auritor of the Grand GrwKwra, there is no 
avdding a paa, if you wish to profit by all the signal, indeed 
gifts and powers the evil spirits can bestow upon 
transforming the magictan into a very superman. The Rabbalistic 
dtek and the blasting tod will force Infcmus to aggrandize you in 
this fashion; but if you lad: the necessary resources to compw 
two instruments of magic, then you can only bmd the spirits 
by of a pact; not with Lucifer, Bedzebuth and Astaroth; 
they are too high and mighty; but with one of tbeir subordinate 

spirits, andifpossiblewiihoacirfibechicfofthesc. Itwillbesecn 

therefore that the paa was a confession of weakness on the part of 
the magician; and King James was of much the same opinion; he 
believed that the formidable nature of the magical ritual designed 
to avert that danger probably frightened the less well equipped 
loiceren, and the more so because it was fraught with 
perils too: 

...when the oonjured Spirit appeares, which will not be while after 
imni# ctrcumstaiKes, long pcaien, and much muttring and muiuiuring 
of the conjurers.. .how sooe I my, be appeares, if they haue mined one 
iote of aQ their ritti; or if any of theii feete oocc slyd ouer the drde 
terror of hk fcareftil appantion, be payes himaelfc at that time 
in hit owne haade....I roeane bee caxriea than with him bodie and 
soule. If thi* be not now a just cauae to make them wearie of these 
formes of coQiuIatjol^ I kaue it to you to judge vpoo; coniideting the 

kMg-aomcDease of the labour, the ptedie keeping of dayea and boutes. 

.. .The tetriWeoesi of apparition, and the ptcMt pertcU that they 
tunH# in, in mining ibe least ciroimitance or fteitc, that they ou^ to 
obaerue: And on the other parte, the Deuil is ^ad to mooue them to a 
piaW tod square dgaliwg wub him... 

rnnrMing that it might not be in every wizard’s power to 
provide himself with the Kibbtlistic circle and the blasting rod, 
the ■ iwKn r of the Grand Grimm proceeded to communicate his 

' King James, Zinmonofcvw, 1597; reprint Lcodcxi, 19 S 4 *P- <*• 
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invaluable instiucdons for the necessary forms and ceremonies to 
be observed in the making of a pact. It is tbe only complete and 
perfect exposition to be found in the i^ted rituals as for as I am 
aware, alt^ugh tbe chief Faustian ritual indicates a method too. 
The Kardst in the present text must atm with a rod of wild 

hazel, almost identical with the blasting rod, but evidendy without 
tbe magnetized steel caps of that instrument of torturej he must 
also provide himself with tbe dmatilU and two Messed candles. 
Proceeding to some isolated spot, either indoors or out of doon, or 
in some subterranean part of a ruined castle, be must describe a 
triangle with the bloo^tone, aisd enter diis triangle holding tbe 
hazel rod, the Grand Conjuration of the Spirit, the ClavuU, the 
pact and the discharge. From this point of vantage he now 
conjures Ludfor, Beelzebuth and Astaroth to dispatch Ludfoge 
Rofocale at once in order that tbe Kardst may make a pact with 
him. Ludfoge himself is next addressed in threatening terms and 
coerced by potent words from the Clavieit. The response is 
immediate: 


Mon/uiaum of t/u Spirit 

Lot lamberel What dost thou seek of me? Whjr dost thou disturb 
my repose? Answer me. 

LUCIPUCB EOrOCALI 

Jtsply u i/u spirit 

It is my wish to s pact widi thee, so as to obtain wealth at thy 
bands immediately) foiling wfaidi I will torment thee by tbe potent 
words of tbe Qaviclc. 


Tin Spaift limply 

I cannot comply with thy request except thou dost give thyself over 
to me in twenty years, to do with thy body and soul as 1 plesse. 

LDCIPUGB aOPOCALS 

Thereupon throw him your poet, which must be written with your 
own hand, on a sheet of virgin psrehment; it should be worded as 
follows, and signed with your own blood:—I promise tbe grand Lud¬ 
foge to reward him in twenty yean’ time for all treasures be may give 
me. In witness wfaeteof I have signed myself 

N.N. 
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Rtply ^ iht Spirit 
I onoot gnot thy ttquest. 


LUCirOGS KOrOCALS 


lo ordcx to enforce hit obedkace, ipin recite the Supreme AppdU- 
tioo, with the tcnibk wotdtof the divide, tin the spirit reippeire, ind 
thus addresses you:—- 


Of tkt Spirits Sttond Man^amten 
WhydontboutoctDeatmefimha? Leave me to rest, aitd I will con¬ 
fer upon thee the oearett treaiute, on condition that thou dost set apart 
for me ootn on the first Monday of etch month, and doM not call me 
ofteaer oooe a week, m wit, b et we en ten at night and two in the 
momiog. Take up thy pact; I have ogned it. Fail in thy promise, and 
thou shah be mioe at the end at twoity years. 

LUCIPVGB tOPOCALt 


Rtpiy to tk$ Spirit 

1 agree to thy request, tubtect to the ddbery of the neareat treasure 
whuh I can at once cany away. 

Follow the split wh^i fm, cart your paa upon the hoard, touch it 
with your rod, remove at much as you can, return into the ttian^, 
walki^ badtwatds, place the treasure in front of you, and redtc the 
Discharge ^ the Spint... 

The world-weary Ludfiige of the paa-scenc, whose longing fi>r 
rqx»e remindi one of the Nordk prophetess in the Edda, seems to 
harbour legitimBte doubts that he will ever become possessed of the 
KArctst*8 soul, and to be making the best of a bad bargain by insist- 
ing fm hit monthly wage and a one day working-week. Theevasive 
langtiage of the paa could indeed hardly escape dte oodee of the 
most feeble-mto^ fiend. This is in hamosy with the ambiguity 
which often surrounds the final fKeofsorcerers in legend. Some¬ 
times the devil got his due, and got it earlier than was intended by 
some trickery in the wording; somedma the magician managed to 
foil the fiend by some similar chicanery; and sometimes the Church 
came to his aid if he rq)ented sincerely. The second course is 
obviously envisaged here, although not explicitly, and the ftinirc 
destiny <£ the Karctst is left to our imagination. 

' Watte, op. dt pp. 335f. 
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Tbc Grand Grimoirt can stand a comparisoQ with the ^ 
SoUmony which is more than can be said for most of the rituals 
based upon that classic It is no mere slavish copy, but an indepen¬ 
dent contribution to the Art of that school,it introduces and 
presents the sub)cct of the pact in ritual form, using dialogue and 
treating the drama thus depicted with all the sobriety and rescraiot, 
all the concentration on the one essential point and in the clear¬ 
sighted and unflinching manner which we assodam with the 
French classical writers. Nevertheless, in comparison with its 
model, the sense of spiritual urgency, pressure uid awe is slight 
enough; everything goes by cloch-worit, and there is little, if any, 
suspense. On the otW hand, by introducing the name of Ludfuge 
(even though coupled with Rofocale) among the cacophonous 
host of the Lemegetony the author has done a service to demono¬ 
logy for which it should be grateful 

(e) *H<morius‘ 

The rituals attributed to Solomon are foirly consistent in avoiding 
Christian elements and in keeping more or less closely to die 
Old Testament for style. But tte fourth French ritual to be con¬ 
sidered, the famous Comtituiion ef Honormt, whilst din g in g to the 
Jewish ceremonial of the K^y Christianized or Catholicized the 
proceedings in a most hair-raising way, and has thus earned for 
Itself the reputation of being the blackest of all the black books 
of magic. It is certainly oik of the most sensational as for as the 
preamble and the opening rites are concerned, and its tttributioo to 
Pope Honorius III (1216-27), tlthough only intended to add to the 
prestige of the maoi^, contributed to the fearful mds de Kondalt 
whidi the Constitution has always enjoyed. One can sympathize 
with the scandalized on discovering that the introduccioa is cast in 
the form of a Papal Bull in which the pseudo-Pope gives sancti¬ 
monious reasons for communicating to 'all and each of cur vener¬ 
able Brethren of the Holy Roman Churdi', from the cardinals and 
archbishops down to the secular derks, the power of invoking and 
commanding spirits (rebellious and others) which had hitherto 
been vested in the Pope slotK as the successor to Saint Peter. The 
first edition of this work was dated 1629, by which tinK l^cnds of 
nigromantic Popes had long been in drculation; yet oddly enough 
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Honorius III B DC^ mentioocd among them; legend therefore 
had no hand in the atthbutko, vrtiich may have been made (as 
Waite very plausibly suggests) by a coofusioo with the 5tp<n7i Book 
of Honorm, a fourteeath-oentury magical work with no papal pre¬ 
tensions; or possibly because Honorius III was credit^ with a 
work of fonnulaiies of exorcism, whidi set the ball rolling: 

The book of Black Magic may be merely a pemtsion of the onhodca 
cmiuntKW, and if not that, is a lephaal; it is Sorcery tevengint beraeJf 
on a Pope who casts out dev^ by Rpreaentiag him as the prince of those 
who de^ with them.' 

Owries Williams indincs to rhink that it was a mere Umnry exer¬ 
cise, and' rhttt some leisured deric took his intellectual recreation 
in this form’;* I for my part am convinced that simple udlitarian- 
tsm was at the bottom of this attribution as indeed of all othen: tt> 
ensure a marixt for the wares. 

After the scandalous Papal Bull the inibal rites and the msnner 
of the iovoettioo are given with the osost meticulous attention to 
pcoocduie and derail . It is an outrageous and a most laborious 
business. Fasts, prayers, a exmfession, psalms, litanies, the Mass of 
the Holy Ghost, the Mass of the Anj^, the Office of the Dead, 
matmt, lauds, the Gospd of St John, the redtal of the seventy-two 
sacred names of God alternate rhythmically with the slau^ita and 
mutilatioa of a black cod:, whose eyes, tongue and heart must be 
tom out and reduced to powder; the immolation of a lamb, its 
tkiwning and the subsequent tanning of the hide; the composition 
and inscriptioo of innumerable weird characters and signs. If these 
activities ate sufficiently incongruous to provoke uneasy fodings, 
the abstraction of the oblation of the Mass, of the consecrated wine 
and part of the consecrated host, seeiru like desecration poindng 
trr«ighf to tbc sbommatioos of the Black Mass. Deseaatioin it cer¬ 
tainly is, in die same as ‘ Solomon’s ’ exalted prayer to God in 
an experiment which denuiKled the fiu of a dead man aird strips of 
his winding-sbecL But nothing was further fitom the muddled not 
to say mmf4< of the fidse King and tbc pseudo-Pope. The 

Utter needed the sacred elements for their wonder-working or 

' Waite, op. dt. p. So. 

* C Williams, Witdteraft, Leodoo, t94t> P- *46- 
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magical power, and stole them for his pr epo ster ous ceremMiy in a 
reverent and awe-stricken state of mind: 

Ddivet us, O Locd, fitom the fear of bell. Let not the detnoos destroy 
my soul when I shall raise them firom the deep pdl, when 1 shall com- 
mand them to do my will. May the day be bri^u, may the sun and 
moon forth, when I «hjll call i^n them. Terrible of upect are 
they, deformed and horrible to st^; but do Thou rcsrote onro them 
tb^ angelic shapes when I shall impoK my will t^on them. O Lord, 
deliver me from those of the dread visage, and grant that they shall be 
obedient when I shall raise them up bom bell, when I shall impose my 
will upon them.' 

This prayer alone shows that no parody of any son was intended, 
slthot^gh it is diffioilt indeed to think oneself into the mind of a 
man who, as Williams puts it 

.. .could bring himself, after saying a Mass to the Holy f^Mst, to tear 
the eyes from a black codt as a part of the same opeittioo... .* 

The fierce yet fearful determination manifest in the prayer just 
quoted having propelled the operator through all the ceretnoaies, 
slaughters and gyrations I have indicated as as the oomposioon 
of pcDtacles and the constiuctioo of instruments, be may now, 
about a month from the beginning of the operadon, proceed to the 
actual invocation. The circle having been traced ‘ with charcoal or 
holy water, sprinkled with the wood of the blessed Cross the Uni- 
verml Conjuration b pronounced. Thb b dfsignffd to constrain 
the spirit N. by the Eucharist, by the name and power of the mem¬ 
bers of the Trinity, and 

.. .by the great Names of the God of gods and Lord of lords, 
ADONAY, TBTKAGaAMMATON, JBHOVA, TKTkACaAWMATON, 
Adonay, Jbhova, Othios, Athanatos, Isckyios, Acla, 
Pentaoeammaton, Sadat, Saday, Saoay, Jbuova, Othbos, 
ATHANATOS, a Lieiat TBTtAORAMMATON, ADONAY, ISCHTROS, 
Athanatos, Saoy, Sadt, Sady, Cados, Cados, Cados, 
Eloy, Aola, Aola, Acla, Adohat, Adonay. . .by d>c ineSible 
name* of God, to wit, Gog and Ma^, which I am unworthy to 
pronounce... 

' Waite, op. dt p. 235 . * Williams, op. dt p. J45* 

t Waite, op. dt p. 342 . 
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The unexpecttd appeanoce of Gog aod Magt^ amongst the 
holy names U God must I think be put down to the ignorance of 
’HoDoiius’, and to nothing more sinister in intentioo than his 
determination to force the ‘Evil and Accursed Serpent, K.’ 

.. .M appear forthwith under a bcaudful tad weU-fovouted human 
form of soul and body, tad to folfil my behests without any deceit 
whstaoever...without tarrying, without coe^itiuoas, without griev¬ 
ance, without oosse, defbimicy, or murmuring....Otherwise Sc 
Michael, the inniible Aidttngd, shall presently blast thee in the otmoet 
depths of hell.' 

After a second short but evidently effective summoos t sike n from 
the LmtgtUm and the exhibition of the Pentacle of Solomon, the 
Evil and Accursed Serpent N. presumably manifests without more 
ado and fulfils the operator's bdieso, for a short and friendly dis¬ 
charge is now given followed by an even briefer thanksgiviog to 
God. One ienm in the latttr as heartily as in the doxology after an 
unexpectedly short sermon. For the fearful elaborations and never- 
ending complextoet of the preparatory rites had led one to expect 
an interminable series of invocations. Even the dramatically- 
minded will probably be glad to dispense on this occasion with 
recaldtrant fiends, mysterious ma^escatioDs and ambitious 
requests. As for the sensabonally-nunded, the Papa] Bull and 
the initial rites have catered nobly for them. 

‘Hooorius*, however, was by no means weary yet of well doing. 
The Univetsal Conjuratioa had come to an end, but he had several 
more tricks up his sleeve, foremost amongst them the Conpiration 
of the Book. This would have been mote useful, if he bad thrown 
any light upon the Book in question, which is undoubtedly the 
Xifor SpintiOBn described by Pseudo-Ageippa, one version of 
which was printed by Wierus and Scot and enshrined in the open¬ 
ing pages of the lamgalon. Taking the knowledge of this work for 
granted, ‘Honorius* gave the text of the command to the spirits to 
receive and accept h: 

I conjure and command you, 0 Spirits, all and so many as ye are, to 
accept this Book with good grace, ao that triicosoevei we may read it... 
you shall be oonttratned to appear in axnely human form.. ..In no 
dicumstancea shiU you make any attempt upon the body, soul, or spirit 
of the reader, nor inflict any harm on those who may accompany 

' Waite, op. dt. pp. S 4 iff. 
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dther by munerinp, temp es u , ooi»e, scindil*, nor yet by ledoo or by 
hindnuKC in the excottioo of the conunandi of thtt Book. looofuieyou 
to tppeor i nune dietdy tdieo the ooahuition U nude, to execute without 
dallyzng xQ thtt U wiitteo and enumerated io its proper pUce in the said 
book. You shall obey, serve, instruct, impart, and perform all in your 
power for the benefit of those idw oommand you, and the whole without 
iOusioQ.. .and ye are all hereby enjoined by the Mon Holy Nantes of 
the Omnipotent Living God, Elotm, Jah, Bl, Eloy, Titea- 
ORAMMATON, to fulfil everything as it is set forth above. If ye obey 
me not, I will force you to tlnde in torments for a years, as 

also if any one of you receive not this Book with entire retignatioa to the 
will of the reader.* 

This is certainly calculated to bring each and all of the spirits to 
bee! and to put them into the right frame of mind to affix thdr seals 
to the Book which, we are told, they must now be commanded to 
do. ‘Hooorhis’.satisfied on this score, then turned hb attention to 
the Kings of the East, South, West and North (Maooa, Egym, 
Baymon, Amaymon), deriving from the Lenugetm, and com¬ 
manded them to appear before him, or to send their subordinates 
to execute his wishes. The coojuntions for the first three arc short 
■nd unimpressive; but Amaymon is invoked in a most solemn and 
lengthy manner by details and ampUfications of the mysteries of 
the Gospels, and one's skin positively crawls as one reads some 
of them: 

I coDjure thee by God the Father, by God the Son, by God the Holy 
Ghost, by the Mother of Joui Qirist, Holy Mother and perpetual 
Virgin, by her aacied heart, by her bleswKl milk, which the Son of the 
Father sucked, by her most holy body ar>d soul, by all the parts and 
members of the N^rgin, by all the lufierings, affiictioos, labours, agonies 
which the endured during the whole course of bet life, by all the sighs 
she uttered, by the holy tears which she shed whilst her dear Son wept 
before the time of His dolorous passioa and on the tree of the Cross.... 

I adjure thee, furtbermore, by the crown of thorns which was set upon 
His head, by the blood which flowed from His feet aitd hands, by the 
nails with which He wu nailed to the tree of the Cross, by the holy tears 
which He shed, by all which He suff ered wiUin^y through great love of 
os: by the lungs, the heart, the hair, the inward parts, and by all the 
members of our Saviour Jesus Christ.* 

' Waite, op. dt. p. 244. 

' Ibid. pp. a49f. This may well be t 'perversion' of an orthodox 
exordtm of evil spiria. 
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then it must be condemned out of hand for its fearful lack of 
taste, its inequalities in style, its recurrent imbedli^, and its 
undramatic nature. The nineteenth-century French occultist, 
Eliphas Ldvi (Alphonse Lotus Constant, c. 1810-75), himself a bril> 
liant writer, was well aware of these deficiencies in a rite which 
nevertheless sensatamally speaking was full of promise. He set out 
to correct the total impression ‘Honorius* conveyed by his own 
highly romantic rendering: 

The Bull of the iniimal pontiff fbUows, and the mysteiy of dirksome 
evociooas is expounded therein with a wrrific knowledge concealed 
under supersdtiout and sacrilegious fonns. Ftttings, watchings, pro* 
fanatioo of mysteries, allegorical ccremofues and bloody sacrifices are 
combined with artful malice. The evocadoni are not deficient In 
poetry or in enthusiasm, minglwt with horror. For example, the author 
ofdaiaa that an opentor abould rise at tniHnight qq the lliunday in the 
first week of evocations, should sprinkle hit room with holy water and 
light a taper of yellow wax—pe epaf cd on the pteriout day and pierced 
in the form of a aoa. By the uncertain light of this ca^e, be must 
enter a chwch akfM arid read the Office of (be Dead in a low voice, tub* 
idtuting in place of the ninth lesson at Matins the following rhythmic 
invocatioa which is here translated from the Latin, preserving its strange 
form and its refrains, which recall the moisotoaous incaatatioQi of old- 
world sorcerers. 

O Lord, deliver roe firom the infernal terron, 

Exempt my spirit ftom Kpuldual larvae; 

To seek them out I ghall go down to their bell unafiighted; 

I shall impose my will for a law iqxm them. 

I wilt call upon night and its dirimeas to bring forth splendour: 

Rise up, 0 Sun; a^ Moon, be thou white and brilliant; 

To the shades of bell I will speak and confess no mrror: 

I shall impose my will for a Isns upon them. 

Dreadful in aspea are they, tbeu forms in appearance fantastic: 

I will that the demons shall onoe again become angels. 

Whence to their nameless distortion I speak, never fearing: 

I shall impose my will for a law upon them. 

These shades are illusions evoked by the eye afiighted; 

I and I only can heal their loveliness Uasred, 

And unto (Ik deep* of bell I plunge unaffrighted: 

I shall impose my will for a law unto them. 
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After many Other oetemoDies there comu the ni^t of CTocatioo. In a 

place* in the of a file with bcoken crotaes* a atcle 

IS traced with dw embers of a crosa, redtinf while so doing a magical 
hymn mnfining T em d ci of scvenl patlmi... .One seems to hear the 
sombre puritans of Walter Scott or Victor Hugo accompanying, with 
fenfif psalmody, the work of ao r c eiet s in Faust, or Matheth. 

Id a conjuiarion addressed to the shade of the giant Kixnrod, the wild 
huntsman who began the Tower of Babel, the adept cf Honorius 
menaces that andent reprobate with the riveting of his diains and with 
tofture increased daily, should be fiul in inunediatc obedience to the will 
of the operator. It is the sublimity of pride in delirium, and this anti- 
pope, who could only understand a hi^-priett as a rukr of hell, seems 
to yearn after the usurped and mmimful right of totmeoiing the dead 
cAnally, ai if in revenge for the c on te m pt and reiectioo of the living.* 
This fine piece of wricmg, admirably translated by Waite, drew 
from that conadentious scholar sevenl protests in footnotes about 
its bck of accuracy; and Ldvi certainly difiused a glamour over the 
<>tfriAtfibn<!^Kofimurwhichwasnotthereorigittally. Byreiecting 
the authorship ofHooorhis III and ingeniouslyfiitbering (hemanual 
on the anti-Pope who styled himself Honorius II, Ldvi managed 
to have h both ways: to dear a sovereign pontiff of the Church of 
his childhood ftotn a calumny and to retain for the magical m a m i a l 
the fearful fatcinarion attendant on the spiritual perveraion of 
priests. His wonderful verse-rendering of the starkproMofascriking 
prayer, his rewording and interpretation throughout transform 
this pretentious, utilitarian docunient with its grotcsqtieness and its 
bttlm into something dariiy beautiful, perverted and strange. 

The aesthetic instinct was very strong in Ldvi; it rose to meet the 
kindred spirit inherent in ritual and developed h along its own 
sombre Imes in the rite of blade magic vduch he composed by 
sdecting and grouping together all the worst features in the 
grinoires known to him and inventing others even more horrific to 
match. In doing this he romintidzed and felsified the literature 
in question almost beyond rect^tion, bedevilling it with the 
powers of an unsginatioa both sc^ihisticated and sinister and 
vitalized by a fmrful half-belief: 

' B. Uvi, History </ Magic, tr. Waite, London, ikd., pp. yoyff. 
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Conditfom 9} Succm h Inftrnal Ecoeatims 
(l) InTincible obniiwqr; (2) « coiudesce tt once hirdeaed to crime 
and most pcooe to remone and fear; (3) affected or natural ignoiuce; 
(4) blind faith in all that is inoedible; (5) an utterly frise idea God. 

We must afterwards (i) prc^uie the ceremonies of the cultus in which 
we believe; (2) offer a bloody sacrifice; (3) procure a mafic fork, which 
is a braiudi of a sin^ bough of hazel or cut at one blow with 

the new knife used for the sacrifioe. It must terminate in a fork, which 
must be armoured with iron or steel, made ftom the blade of the fcntfW 
before mentioned. A fiut of fifteen days must be observed, taking a 
singk unsalted repast after sundown. It shotild consist of bl^ bread 
aisd blood, seaso ned with unsalted spices or blad: beans and milky and 
natCQCic herbs. We must get drunk every five days after sundown on 
wine in whidt five beads of black poppies and five ounces of pounded 
bemp-sced have been steeped for five hours, the inftision being strained 
through a doth woven by a prostitute: itxictly spesking, the first dMh 
which comes to band may used, should it have been woven by a 
woman. The evocatian should be performed on the night betw^ 
Monday and Tuesday, or that between Friday and Saturday. A aolitaty 
and forbidden spot muR be dMsen, such as a cetsetery haunted by evil 
spirits, a dreaded ruin in the country, the vaults of an abandoned con* 
vent, a place where some murder has been committed, a druidic altar or 
an old temple of idols. A black seamless and slecvdess robe must be 
provided; a leaden ap emblazoned with the signs of the moon, Venus 
and Sanim; two candles of human fot set in blade wooden candlesticks, 
carved in the shape of a czesoent; two crowns vervain; a magical sword 
with a blade handle; the magical fork; a copper vase containing the 
blood of the victiin; a censer holding perfumes, namely, incense, cam¬ 
phor, aloes, ambergris and storaz, mixed together with the blood of a 
goat, a mole and a bit; four nails taken from the coflin of an executed 
criminal; the head of a black cat which has been nourished on human 
fiesh for five days; a bat drowned in blood; the boras of a goat cum quo 
putUa eanaAumi', and the skull of a ptrridde.' 

As for as my knowledge ofgrmotrer goes, this is a fearful libel on 
their initial rites: and Waite confirms this view. LM’s instructioos 
would make * Solomon’ turn in his grave, and even cause’Honorhu' 
to Stic in it. Whilst keeping some of the more questionable 
paraphernalia to witness against the rituals, be has added much more 
gruesome ones, and invoted the solemn religious purificaQons, 

' B. L 4 vi, TratuetnitnuU Magic, tr. Waite, London, n.(L pp. ytSff. 
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both spuitual and mtteml, into diabolical parodies. In fiict, be 
is doing for tbe grimoirts what the; are accused of doing 
for rtKftlic ceremooial: per vertin g aisd parodying them. He may 
of course have been drawing from other sources too; but he only 
mentions tbe Grand Grmeirtt tbe Magical EJematts of Peter of 
Abano and Pseudo-Agrippa, all of wbrai are iimoceot of sacti- 
l^ious intentkxu and of most of tbe horrors he describes. 

One is th eref o r e right to treat with tbe utmost scepticism the 
necromantic process which be claims to be citiog from tbe Grand 
Grinoirt or hs modem version the Rtd Dragon', Waite has been 
unaUe to find it in any of die editions known to him, or indeed in 
any odier ritual; and it would seem to be quite impossible to carry 
out because of the publicity of the proceedings, of which halfway 
through LM b^ins to malu fun hhnself: 

Tbe end of ptocedure in Bhck Magic wu to disturb reason and 
produce the fevoiih eiatemenc which emboldem to grest criates. Tbe 
Grinoires, oewe and burnt by authority everywhere, are certainly 

not itirmleM books. Stoilcgc, murder, thcA, ate indicated as means 

to resUation in abnoct all woiki_There are also necromantic 

pcDoesses, oompdaing tbe tearing up of earth from graves with the nails, 
dragging out bonea, placing them croiswiae on tbe breast, then aasiiting 
at wdni ght maw oo Chrittmas Eve, and flying out of tbe church at the 
taotneat of cooaecration, aying: ‘Let tbe dead liae from their tombaf 
Tbereafter the procedure involves ictuming to the graveyard, taking a 
handful of earth nearest to the coffin, nmning to tbe door of the diurcfa, 
wfakb bM been alarroed by tbe damour, depoddng the two bones cross¬ 
wise and again shouting:'Let tbe dead rue from their tombs!’ Ifthe 
operator escapes beaog seized and shut up in a madhouse, he must retire 
at a dow pace, and count four thousand five hundred trepa in a straight 
line, vriu^ meant following a broad road or scaling walls. Having 
traversed this ipaoe, be ties down upon tbe earth, as if in a coffin, and 
repeau in hignbtioaa tones: 'Let tbe dead rite foom cbetr tombal' 
Finally, be c«|i« thrice tbe person whose apparitton is desired. Ko doubt 
anyone who ii mad enough and wicked enough to abandon himself to 
su^opentxNuupceHlitpoaed to aO chimeras and all phantoms. Hence 
tbe ledpe of tbe Grano Grimoiri is moat efficicioua, but we adviK 
none of our readen to test h.' 

Here, although not in the other passage, Lfvi scons to be 
writing with his tongue in his cheek, moved to saturaine mirth by 
' LM, Tranutiidtntal Magic, pp. 364!. 
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the imbedUties he was dcscribiAg or inventing or wnh^iii<h ipg, 
Certain it is that his works on magic belong mote truly to literature 
than to the science of the occult; his poetical his 

riotous imagination, his vivid style make his books the de^r 
of serious students and the delight of amateun; for he transforms 
the subject of magic (arid, abstruse, wearisome and hardly intdli- 
gible in some of its aspects) into something both radiaot aod 
sinister, satanic and sublime. Here, therefore, is another aesthetic 
development of ceremonial magic: semi-fictitious works founded 
upon foct; in this particular instance the sensational novel 
from ritual. France contributed on the one the dramatic 
scene of the signing of the pact, treated with restraint and even 
realistically; on the ocher hand she introduced a note of lurid 
horror which was to culminate in Huysmans’ Ld-£ar. 
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THE DISCIPLES OF ‘SOLOMON’ 

(a) Bbubeard ^ Orltara 

To christco Gillo de Rais (1404-40) Bluebeard of Orleans ia by no 
means to fotn the band of those who accept his confession as gospel 
truth} nor yet to adopt his tdeodficatioo widi the hero of folklore 
immortalized by Perriuh in 16^. It is rather in order to lay stress 
both on the extreme gallantry Gilles displayed with Jeanne d'Arc 
before Orleans and dsesHiere> and on the legendary nature of the 
tales of horror spread about him, that this title baa been chosen. 
There are few darker and mote revolting stories in the annals of 
crochy and crime than those related by Gilles and his associates 
before the Ecclesiastical and CivU Courts in 1440; but they have 
litde in common with those committed by the Bluebeard of legend 
save the atmosphere of evil and the reek of blood. Yet, since they 
were extorted by ip***"* of torture from bis so-called accomplices, 
and flnnfirmed GiUcs after the threat of like treatment (and pos¬ 
sibly the treatment itself) had broken his nerve, they are probably 
quite as fictitious as those attributed to his mythical namesake. 
There is therefore a symbolical reason for aUewing the name of 
Bluebeard to clmg to him still 

It may be thought inconsitteni, to put it mildly, that I am inclined 
to accept with some reservatioDs the hi^y suspect evidence 
producedduringtbe trials in to for as it relates to magic; whereas I 
have be e n convinced by the arguments of Reinach, Hernandez and 
ocben that Gilles was the victim of a conspiracy m secure his lands 
and his rapidly diminishing fortune, and that the charges of 
sodomy, sadism and mass-murder of children were folse. But there 
are valid reasons for both condutions. In the first place, it ia 
rfifRrtilt to believe that a of such proven gallantry and so 
deeply religious as Gilles could ever have committed stich terrible 
crimes; and in the second the details supplied by the accused 
and his‘accomplices’are bald and unconvincing. Whereasonecan 
perfectly well ima gine a man in that age and in dire financial straits 
having tecoutse first to alchemy and then to black magic in order 
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to reptenish his coffers; and I shall have fuled indeed in the pre¬ 
vious chapter if it has not become dear by now that such practices 
were by no means incompatible with strong religious beliefs. 
Moreover, Prelati was assuredly a magidan; the descriptions of the 
various evocations tally with t^ instructions found in ritual tests, 
and a closer scrutiny reveals an all-too-likdy state of affairs. 

Gilles de Rais had almost squandered away his colossal fortune 
with a recklessness and a lust for ostentation which certainly sug¬ 
gest a dangerous disregard of physical limitatioos, when he turned 
to magic as a practical means of retrieving his wealth. The chrono¬ 
logy events described by him during the trial is for from dear; 
but he seems to have made use first of local talent and then to have 
imported magicians from Italy. A trumpeter called de Mesnil, a 
certain Louis, a Jean de la Rivito, an anonymous sorcerer and a 
Master Antony of Palermo had at one time or another conducted 
magical ceremonies for the Lord de Rais, always with the same end 
in view: the acquisition of knowledge, riches and power in order m 
regain his former state of dominion and glory. Gilles continually 
attended the conjurations p er for med by these so-called magicians, 
but nothing ever happened. It seems to have been de Mesnil who 
first proposed that the accused should prepare a grant signed with 
blood drawn from his little finger promising the devil certain things 
(Gilles could not remember what), b\it explicitly reserving his soul 
andlifo. This bait siras offered in vain, the evil spirit held back, and 
the trumpeter foded away. Jean de la Rivite was no more success¬ 
ful, but rather osore crafty. He returned from a private ceremony 
held in a grove with a terrifying tale of having met the devil in the 
shape of a leopard, an encounter which had frightened him half out 
to wits in spite of being fully armed and provided with i sword 
for to protectioa. The devil having refused to utter on this ooca- 
8100, Jean promised to try again, and meanwhile obtained a good 
round sum from Gilles to spend on magical equipment. He then 
absconded and was beard of no more, having gone while the going 
was good. The anonymous wizard among this happy band of 
tricksters staged something rather more plausible in a room in the 
castle of Tiffituges. A certain Gilles de Silld had discovered him, 
and seems to have been to accomplice: 

...de SUk himself did not anempt to enter the drde or circular sign 
made is the said zoom for the iovocatioa, nay, rather, be withdrew to a 
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window of that tootn whfa the ioceotkm of jumpinj out if he should feel 
anything terriUe ipptotch, there bolding in to arms an image of the 
Biffi n^ Virgin Mary; and the said accused [Gilks] standing within the 
drculat sign, f e ar ed very mocb, and especially as t^ md invocator for¬ 
bade him to the sign of the cross, as otherwise they, the accused 
■od the invocator, would he in great danger, nor did the accuaed for this 
reason attempt to make that sign, but then remembering a certain prayer 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary which b^tns'Alma [Redemptoris M^’}, 
said invocator ordered the said aocssed to go out of the cMe, and with¬ 
drawing qukfcly and going out of the room, the invocator being left 
rensaining there, and the door of the room being doaed by the above-aaid 
invocator, be went to the afbreaaid Gilles de Silk.‘ 

This confederate, who bad obviotaly escaped out of the window 
according to plan, told de Raia that the exotdst was beiog merci¬ 
lessly beaten and apparently kicked. Gilies himself beard nothing; 
but sure eaou^ on returning to the scene of operatiom, they 
fouod the sorcerer lying fKC downwards, and seemingly so 
grievously wounded that the Lord de Rais, despairing of his life, 
insisted that be should receive the sacrament of the confession. 
The rogue, however, recovered from the troundng, which one can¬ 
not but suspect was administered by de Silk to hoodwink de Rais. 
Be that as it may nothing further ms heard of bis nigromantic skill. 

It seems to ^ve been after this bastinado that Gilies procured 
ftom Italy the priest called Franfois Prelati, from whom be ex¬ 
pected great things, and who was probably rather better equipped 
dun de Metoil, Riviirc »tuiti quanii. Moreover, according to the 
accused, he had an attractive personality and was a cuhurcd and 
intelligent man: 

Interrogated why be thus in to houro and about his person the 
afore-meapooed Fran9ois, be made answer that Fran9ois wu dever, 
vahiabk to him, and pleasant company becnise he spoke Latin beauti- 
fuUy and cbaimin^y, and because, ftathetmore, he showed hinuelf 
anxious conoemiag dse proper administration of his alEurs.' 

SununoDcd ftom Florence for the purpose of invoking demons, 
Prelati claimed to possess incantatsons by means of which he could 
cause a certain devil called Barton to come whenever he wished. 

' Thomas Wiboo, Bhuhtard GUUt d» Rm X404-144C>, New York, lod 
London, 1899, pp. i54f. Cf. also Ludovico Hernandez, lu Prods 
tnpasisorial dt cHlIti ds Rait, Paris, 19x1, p. 61. 

* Vilaon, op. dt. p. 150. 
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In other words> he wu the fbmnute possessor of ■ fiifniliar spirit, 
and therefore a magician in a big way. GtUes attended duM of 
his invocations in all. One was held in the Chiteau Ti&ugcs of 
sinister memoiy; one in Bourgnetif de Retz, and the last in a 
place which the accused could not recaU: 

Besides, the selfsame defendant declared and confessed that during 
t h es e invocatums there were traced ai characters on the ground figures 
of a circle and a crocs, and that d» same Franpois possessed a book 
which be had carried aboru his persM, as be used to say, which 
contained many names of demons and formulae for the niafcing of such 
conturatknu and iavocatioos of demons, which names and formulae be, 
defetalant, could not remember; that the said Francois held and read 
this book for about two hours during and for each invocarion; but that 
at none of his own coajuratioos or invocatioDS the defendant saw or 
noticed any devil, and that none spoke to him, at which be, defradant, 
was most displeased and vexed.' 

The book was probably a Liber Spirituum on Lemegeton lines, in 
which case one can well believe that Gilles could remember none 
of the names he beard, nor any of the formulae; for the were 

outlandish, and the invocatioDS of considerable length. A cross (or 
the Tau) was often traced in the magic circle as a means of protec¬ 
tion; and one would have been inclined to label Prelati’s ma gif as 
whiter than that of the anonymous sorcerer who deprecated the 
sign of the cross and prayers (those constant features of ceKmooial 
magic), had it not been for the following dmunstances. After the 
first abortive invocation, Prelati informed Gilles that Barron had 
appeared to him privately and had explained that, as Gilles had not 
fulfilled his promise, he bad naturally refrained from pxttting in an 
appearance. Gilles was sorely puzzled as to where the foUure lay, 
since be had promised, and was ready to petform, anything that 
Barron might ask, with the single exception of his life and soul. It 
svas either then or subsequently that Prelati denmvUft the Hmh or 
limbs of some infant as a sacrifice, and Gilles gave to the ma girign 
the hand, heart and eyes oft duld to offer to Barron. Thisfcarftil 
request comes deadly close to the Black Mass, bttt there b nothing 
to show that the child was slain for the purpose. The sacrifice 
having had no concrete results, Gilles attended the second invoca¬ 
tion with a grant wrrinen and signed with hb own hanrf, making 
' WitooD, op. dt pp. 146 f. 
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further promises, ilthou^ again be declared that he oo\dd not 

remember their tenure, save that emee again be reserved his life and 

souL There he stood, the deed in his hand, his signature appended 

in the vernacular, ready, willing and anxious to hand over the docu- 

ment to Barton when be appeared. And once more no Bar^ and 

rso other q>irit, no voice, ISO manifistation of any sort. Theinvoca- 
tkm, the blood-sacriBce, the promised cmnpact, all had been in 
vain. 

Prelati tried to soften the bitter blow in much the same manner 
as Riviire had done; both presumably having h£^)ed to induce 
halhicinatioo in thdr patron, and neither having su cce eded, both 
fell back upon tamdiddles. Having announced to Gilles that Iw 
pn^iosed an invocatioo which he would not allow his 

dis^e to attend, he then r e ported when it was over 
.. .that, if be had been present at the invocaboo, be would have run 

great ride, ft* at that invoeaboa there came and appeared a serpent to the 

stme Fran^ wfakh filled him with great fear; bearing this the said 
defendant after and causing to be carried near him a paitkle of the 
True Czoai in his poaseoiOD, capressed a lon^ng to go to the spot of the 
said invocatioo where the said FtanpMS claimed to have teen the repuie. 
This, boweier, be did not in defeceoee to Fianfois’s prohibtuoo.' 

Not even dm tall story aroused any scepodsm in the mind 
of Gilles, who was too much under the dtHnination of Prelati to 
disbelieve him , or to disobey his command to avoid the spot where 
the repdle had been seen by the magician. It was dearly tune to 
make a special effort and practise some hocus-pocus: 

Again, the tame GtUet de Retz, defendant, dedaied and confessed 
that at one of the three aforesaid inTOCations snrtiich he assisted... the 
said Franfois informed him that be, Francois, had seen the said Bamn 
who sbow^ him a large quantity cif gold and, among other things, an 
ingot of gold; but the said defen^t said be had teen neither the devil 
itot the said ingot but only a sort of gold-leaf {aeipM ttunm-ptUv{}y\ 
under the ftum of a leaf of gdd whkfa be, defeodant, did not touch.* 

And that 'sort of gold-leaT, which he was not even allowed to 
touch, was all that his would-be intercourse with the devil ever pro¬ 
cured for GQles de Rais. Although this Bluebeard of history was, 
on his own showing, practising black magic, one’s heart rather goes 

' WUiOQ, op. ctL pp. t4Sf. ' I^d. p. X49. 
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out to him in his earnest, boneac and fruitless endeavours to get in 
touch with the devil and then to touch him for gold. And perhaps 
after all it was not only Prelati who was wily in the matter. Satan 
may have been wily too. In his efforts to prooire wizards for his 
master, Gilles de Sill^ once met an old woman, who told him that 
unless the Lord de Rais removed his heart from the Church and 
from his own chapel, he would never suc ce ed. And another wise- 
woman spoke to the same effect. But Gilles wanted to have it both 
ways and could not tear his heart from the Church nor jeopardize 
his souL Meanwhile he went on raking the country-side for 
sorcerers but in vtin. A man was found; but on his very way to 
Gilles be accidentally fell into a river and was drowned. Another, 
summoned to pronounce invocations, died before he could begin. 
It almost look^ like a cotupiracy on the part of the spirits to 
forM Bluebeard to stirtender his soul. He himself, desisting at last, 
attributed his long series of unmitigated failures to the special 
mercy of God. 

His is undoubtedly a curious case, that of a man positively asking 
to be deceived, and incapable of being deluded. Yet be was any¬ 
thing but an apritforti quite as superstitious as his contemporaries, 
he clung to a pnrtide of the True Cross to protect him against Pre- 
lad's serpent. He believed every word de Mesnil, Riviire, de Sill^ 
and Prelati said. He never doubted the leopard, the dragon, the 
materializatioD of Barron, foe motmtain of gold. But he never 
saw them, strain his eyes though he might. He never even 
imagined that he heard a voice; be was never aware oi disembodied 
presences. He was utterly credulous and in ■ state of s^Mritual 
confusion bordering on insanity. But his senses were completely 
dependable and incapaUe of delusion. He must have foe 
despair of foe many and s'arious wizards who attempted to impose 
on him. He is the admiration offoosewbosenitinize the records of 
practical magic. Even in the agony of mind and soul in which he 
made his confession, he was absohuely dear aisd positive about foe 
facts be had observed. From fois strangely reliable witxkess only 
negative results can be obtained. 

The reveladoDs of foe magician-in-chief Prelati luturally have 
less evidential value than those of his dupe; but they fill in foe pic¬ 
ture of a series of frauds practised on Gilles de Rais which the latter 
unconsciously sketdied in his confession. Prelati stuck to it at foe 
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trial that the familiar spirit Barren often appeared to him in the 
shape of a oomety young mao of twenty-four or thereabouts wiien 
Gilks was not thm i and be gave a very odd reason for the demon’s 
refusal m ^ Lord de Rais with his presence. The latter 

had been ordered by Barron through Prclati to feed three beggars 
thrice annually at Church festivals, and had only done so once, 
on All Souls’ Day, a foa confirmed by Gilles. This partial 
disobedience was now supposed to have angered the evil spirit. 
One can only imagine that Prelad was playing on Gilles’ teli^us 
temperament by inventing such an incongruous order, and that 
the Utter had unaccountably forgotten about h after com^ying with 
it once. But the story hai^y makes sense, and one can fiu more 
easily bclieye the magician’s statement that Gilles was subject to 
recurrent fits of remorse during which be more than once announced 
his intention of maUng « pUgiinuge to Jerusalem accompanied by 
Prclati. This evil genius of die Lc^ de Rais made DO bones about 
Txyfiying to the horrible advice that some part or parts of a child 
sboukl be offered m Barron instead of a cock, hen, dove or pigeon 
ifGillesgready desired to see him. Gilles brought the parts already 
tnentioi Kd, in a glass. Prelati ™inrBinwt that he did not know 
whether or not the dismembered infiuit was a child whom he had 
seen dead at TifEniges. It is therefore possible, supposing the story 
to be true, that no infontidde was committ^, althou^ the 
desccratiao of the corpse remains a very dark blot on Gilles’ 
escutcheon; especially if, as PreUti declared, they thereupon 
invoked Barron for tlx purpose of offering him this s acrifi ce . As 
00 evil spirit appeared, the remains were buried in consecrated 
ground. 

If Gilles were really a party to this deed, he must have been well- 
nigh demented by the foihire which attended so desperate an efibrt, 
and this again miy account for PreUd’s fiury-stoty of the dragon 
and the gold, of wbidi be gave a more coherat account than his 
dupe: 

...he {Prdati] made tn iniocatioa at Tiffiuges, at which Barton 
appeared in the shape of a man, of whom in the name of the aid Gilles 
he asked for ridhes; aisd aft er war ds be aw in a room the appearance of 
a gieat quantity of gold in ingots wfakfa was there fix several days, which 
be wished to touch a soon u he aw it, and was told by the evil spirit 
not to toudi it, that it was not yet tune. And be went to the said Gilla 
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who asked if be coold ace it and be, witness, said yes; and both went to 
the said chamber; and as be, witness, cane to the door die dumber 
a great serpent appeared, green in colour, as big as a dog; and he lokl 
Gtiles to beware of entering the chamber, for be had just acen a serpent, 
at which Gilles, fitightened, took to flight, be, witness, following him. 
Afterwards the said Gilies took a oocs in which was a paitide of the 
True Cross, and thus protecmd went into the said room; a^ be, witness, 
said chat it was not good to have the Blessed Ctoes in this affiur, and 
then be, witness, went into the said room and touched the afoiesaid 
appearance of gold, and p er c ei ved that it was only dost of a tawny 
colour, and by that be recognued the falsity of the e^ spirits.* 

Much more obviously one recognizes by that the fitlsity of the 
ma gician and the nature of the comedy played out for ttu befooling 
of the wretched Gilles. To contemporary mmda the fraud would 
be much less evident; and die Lord de Rais was a true child of those 
tunes, which could swallow anything seasoned with magic, the 
magidans themselves being quite as often deluded as not. One 
cannot, however, believe in the subjeettve truth of Prelati's storks, 
although he was probably the only person at the trial who was not 
convimxd of their reality. Here, if anywhere, was the ttprit forty 
the enlightened individual, to whom Ibsen was later to assign such 
a liberating if sometima devastating part in hk tragedies. In the 
tragedy of Bluebeard of Orleans he seems to have escaped scot- 
free; and the only cathartic moment in the whole dark drama b the 
description by yet another ambiguous associate of Gilles (the priest 
called Blandiet who had fetched Prclati from Florence) of a very 
severe beating to which the magician was on one occasion treated 
by the fiend. One hardly ventures to hope that dm story was 
femnded on fiia. 

The details given by Gilles, Prclati and others of the invocations 
performed at Tiiliuges and elsewhere justify the inclusioo of the 
Lord de Rab among the disdples of Solomon, although in most 
cases a Christianized text seems to have been used, whilst the 
anonymous sorcerer may have been implementiog a darker rite. 
In the pre-Prelati days according n> the Act of Accusation, Antonio 
of Palermo and Loub in the presence of Gilles invoked the evil 
spiriis Oriens, Beelzebuth, Sathan and BeliaL Now the Lord of the 
^t figures prominently in the Lemtgrtcn, and also in the versions 
' Kenuudez, op. cat pp. 73t 
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given by Wiens and Sooc, ss one of foui supremely potent 
spirits ofevil who rule the descending hkrardiy. It is true that the 
name of Oriens tas been te^iced by others in the vaiiom lists, but 

his as King of the East remains and Orient is met with 

in a French manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge as well as 

mSch«m)iamphoras. Itgoes backttthe Teriaaisn/of Se/omtwifnot 

furdKx. Here, therefore, is a fiurly definite pointer » a Solomonic 
teat. Besides the book of invocations described by Gilles as 
» Preiati, the latter gave some account of a second 
grimoirt which GOles obtained from an acquaintance. This was 
bound in black leather and consisted of some paper and some 
parchment leaves with red rubrics containing invocatioos to the 
demons and several other things touching medidne ar>d astrology. 
The evil spirits were said to have the power to reveal hidden 
treasure, instrua in philosophy and generally guide those who 
desired it. They should be offered a cocky a dove, a pigeon or a 
turtle-dove in order to placate them and render them easy of access. 
Preiati gave one of the formtUae: 

Conjuio VDS Baton, Sadtan, Belial, Belmbut, by the Father and the 
Sob and the Holy Ghost, by the ^rgia Mary and all tbe Sainu, to 
appear before us and to speak to us, and do out bidding.' 

According to foe tsma infonnant, Gilles* proposed pact with 
Barron was equally simple; 

Come at my bk W i«g and I will give you whatever you ask, except my 
soul and the dunimitiOQ of my lift.* 

He also testified to an invocation contemplated by himself and 
Gilles in which a stone filled diadocus and a crested bird were to 
have been used, but which had to be abaisdoned as the stoiw was 
unptocunble. The Grand Grimoire it will be rememb er ed recom¬ 
mended a bloodstone for the rite of Lucifiige, and two of Gilles’ 
servants mentioned a magnetic stone as forming part of the cere¬ 
mony given below, in whi^ description it is referred to as magnetic 

dust. Blsndiet added to the ratto scanty accounts of the texts 
used s probably apocryphal manuscript of five or six leaves with 
Urge margins written in red in Giilcs* hand srith crosses and other 
s^ in red. He quite unnecessarily 'supposed' that it mint have 

' Hentandez, op. ch. pp. 68f. * Ibid. p. 
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beeo engrossed with human blood. As regards the ceretnooies 
themselves, Prelati as the magidan>iD-chief ought perhaps to be 
quoted: 

... having li ght* or tordies of wax and other things, with the said book 
which they took with them, they made several drelea with cfaaracxcn 
and signs like coats of arms with the point of a sword on the ground, 
that is to say in the great tower hall of the casde of TiSauges.. .after 
the coQstracQoo of the circle and characters and having lit the fire, all 
the above-named at the command of Gilles de Retz left the said ball and 
the said Gilles axkd he [Prelati) entered the code; and in the angles near 
the walls they made other characters, lit the coal in the eart hen pots and 
strewed magoedc powder on it and incense, myrtfa, aloes, from which a 
fragtaot smoke arose; aitd they remained tbm, sometimes s t a n ding, 
sometimes seated and somettmes with bent kn e es, adoring and sacri¬ 
ficing to the demoru, for about the space of two hours, invoking and 
with intent to invoke the demon, sometimes reading to him from the 
said book and waiting for the demon invoked to appear, but on this 
oocasion, m so he declares, nothing appeared.' 

Those waiting outside, however, distinctly heard noises as of a 
four-footed monster walking on the roof and trying to get in 
through the sky-light, and they also felt a great Uast of ice-cold 
wind rushing throtigh the castle. 

‘Adoring and sacrificing to the demons’; the appalling human 
offering, the prohibition to make the sign of the cross: these are the 
signs and tokens of a magic blacker than that to be found in the 
Solomonic texts where on the contrary the demons are very 
severely handlt^ , where no human sacri^ is ever advocated, and 
where holy signs abound. There is a notable absence too of those 
threats, curses and roastings of which ‘ Solomon’ was so prolific. 
But here again the fact that Gilles’ confession was extort from 
him privately may account for public omissions of details which 
would tend to make the performances seem less dark, and for 
additkms which would blac^ them still more. They were damning 
enough to secure for Bluebeard of Orleans a leading place in the 
mighty army of Satanists who pullulate in a certain type of ficrion 
and such a tenacious and strenuous existence in s certain 
type of mind, forever jnriniging in ‘nameless orgies’ and forever 

' Hernandez, op. cU. p. 68. Thii book was the ooe procured by Gilles 
6ofn an The looditooe was tuppoaed to be a sure defence 

against all the madunariocu of evil spirits. 
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coodncting'fiiulrites’. Itseemsstlcasthighlyunlilxlythatacere- 
mooy ID which the demons woe invoked by the Trinity, the Viqpn 
Muy and the Saints included instructions for worshipping the 
fiends; and the fiacnt but persistent Solomonic fiavour which hangs 
round the description of the rite mocks at the suggestion. It seems 
almost certain ilm a Libir Spiritiatm from a Sol^onic source was 
the much talked^f book sriiich Prelad brought with him from 
Italy, that a jtfithnf such mamat was made use of by Antonio 
of Palermoaod Louts. There is therefore more reason ro call Gilles 
de Rais a disciple of * Solomon’ than to label him a Satanist. And 
indeed how could any man possibly be that, who refused from 
beginning to end to surrender bis soul to die devil? 

Q>) A Sm~Cerrforrmrt 

The rims said to have been worked for Madame de Monttspan 
in the seventeenth century have nothing whatever to do with the 
sdkool of‘Solomon’; but they demaiMl attentioo here because of a 
strong fiunily resemblaisoe b e t w e en the confessions extracted from 
accomplices on trial for tbeii lives and tbose wrung from Gilles and 
his associates. Prebci and his colleagues were called in to obtain 
wealth, power and knowledge for their client from the powen of 
eviL IfMadamedeMontesptnhasnotbeenmalignedjShetesorted 
to magical rites at intervals over a period of thirteen years in 
order to secure and keep the firoour of Louts XIV, in the grip of a 
complex emotioa in wUch passkw and inordinate ambition were 
the chief ingredients. Goaded beyond endurance by tbose fierce 
desires, she gra vita t e d ineviably like many others at Court into 
the orbit of Catherine La Voisin, a profossional palmist and clair¬ 
voyant, who secretly also purveyed love^haims and death-charms 
to her dients. She was (as such gentry habitxuUy are) a poisoner 
as wdl as a witch: and h was this branch of her activities which led 
to her arrest in 1679 and to the discovery of other and even darker 
crimes, implicating Madanse de Montespan as well as many other 
great ladies and nobles of the Court. 

The story as told by Funck-Brentano who examined the docu¬ 
ments b an extresndy circumstantial one, and I am about to 
recapitulate it without comment. It was in 1667 that Ffan9obe 
At hen ais first consulted La Vobin as to the best means n> use in 
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order that she mi ght gain the uodivided affections of Lows XIV 
and estrange hint ffom Louise de la Valli^ and also from his wife. 
The ruthlessness towards her rivals U disquieting; otherwise one 
involuntarily rhinb of the lover in Virgil’s Phamuceutriay weaving 
her spells in order to induce Daphnis to return. La Voisin put the 
rising ftvouritt in totich with a priest called Mariette« who with an 
accomplice called Lesage performed an Amatory Mass destined to 
accomplish her desires. This first ceremony was a furly innocuous 
affair; and, if ^ Eim was not all it should be, the means hardly 
differed from any ocher Mass said to any particular intention. It 
took place in a house in Paris. Mariette, properly vested, sang the 
rite. Lesage invoked the Holy Ghost by the Vtm Crtator, and die 
Gospel was read over the h^ of the kneeling aspirant to royal 
favour and love, invocations were made, and the following incaata* 
tion uttered: 

.. .that the Queen may be barren, that the king leave her bed and table 
for me, rhn» I obtain ffm all that I ask for myself and my relatives; 

that my servants and domestics may be pleasing to him; that, beloved 
and rejected by great nobles, 1 may be called to the councils of the king 
and know what passes then; and that, his affectioa being redoubled on 
what existed in the past, the king may leave La VtUi^ and look no more 
upon bet; and that, queen being repudiated, I may espouse the 
k^.' 

This ceremony was repeated in Saint-Geimain (in the lodgings 
of Madame de Montespan’s sister) and again in the church of Saint- 
S^erin. On this third and last occasion the hearts of two pigeons 
were consecrated in the names of Montespan and the king and laid 
upon the altar. The petition addressed to the Holy Ghost and the 
offering of doves (associated both with His worship and the cult of 
Venus) certainly strike an unsuitable note, being on a primitive 
level of childish superstition mote appropriate to savages than to a 
fi a n ti>bi»ng Court star and a Catholic priest; on the other hand no 
profisnation seems to have been intended and the language has 
none of that fierce intensity to be found in the love-charms of the 
Greek papyri. This first constraint by the Amatory Mass wm 
apparently effective. Short of becoming the legitimate consort of 
Louis XIV, Madame de Montespan attained her other objects; but 
even as the reigning fiivoucite, she never fell secure; and indeed, 
' F. Puock-Brenuno, L* dramt da poitom. Pant, 1900, p. 159. 
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with a nua tanp eram entally so 6dde n the king, and surrounded 
00 all sides by cDcmics and intrigues, her brilliant position was 
always precarious. Catherine’s daughter Margaret later testihed to 
the fiKt tbit when anything happened at Court to disturb the 
fiivourhe’s peace of mind, she would apply to La Voisin for a 
remedy. The wtse-woman then consulted the priests, who said 
Masses, during tbc reading of which love^jowders or rather love* 
pastes were placed under the chalice and blessed by the priest at the 
moment of the offertory. These concoctkns were then given to 
Madame de Mootespon, who contrived to have them administered 
to the king with his food, unknown to him. Among other even less 
agreeable ingredients, the love-powders contained cancharides, 
powder of deskated moles and bats’ blood. By such means, or so 
she believed, the favourite managed to retain her bold over the 
mind and heart of her but inconstant lover. 

Up to the year 167a, when the birth of the third ehiXA by the 
royal mistress (the future Corote de Vexin) took place, these magi¬ 
cal ceremonies and drugs, silly, disgusting, but relatively harmless, 
were the extent of the against the king’s mtnrf of 

which the fovourite was said to have been guilty. But in 1673 a 
serious crisis occurred, which demanded str o ug e i enchantments, 
and the Abtk Guibouig was called in. This hideous and infunous 
old man of seventy prescribed the ehreefold repetirioa of an Ama¬ 
tory Mass compa^ with which those implemented by Mariette 
were mere innocent child's play. In the castle of Villebousin at 
Mesoil, about three weeks later in a hut, and finally, after another 
interval, in a house in Paris this atrodom ceremony was performed. 
On the first occasion Madame de Mootespan, her lady-in-waiting 
and two or three others attended. The fovourite disrobed, went 
into the chapel of the castle and lay down naked on the altar. 
Guibourg voted and entered^ be set the chalice on the belly of 
Madame de Montespan and proceeded to say Mass. At the offer¬ 
ing (ff the elements, a small child was prodund and stabbed in the 
throat; the blood was cau^ in the chalice, flour was added and a 
wafer made. At the consecratioa cither Guibourg or Montespan 
herself recited this invocation: 

Asatoth, Asmodeus, Pimees of affection, I conjure you to accept the 
aacrifice I present to you of thia child for the thinp i ask of you; which 
ate that the aScctioD of the king and my lord the Dauphin for me may 
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be coociaued; tod that, boDoured bj the princes and fvinccsses of the 
court, nothing may be denied me of all that 1 shall ask the king, ai well 
for my relatives as my servitors.' 

When the ceremony was over Fran^ise Atfaenais took some of 
the hlood and the consecrated wafer away with her, to insinuate as 
before into the king’s food. It seensed to have the effect desired, 
and was probably responsible for another which was not intex>dedi 
for the king was seriously ill that year, possibly owing to other 
ingredients in the powders than ^ blood of the slaughtered 
infants, whose immolatioo to Montespan's agonized ambition 
seems almost incredible. 

In 1676 Guibourg was called in again. The first ceremony took 
place in La Voisin’s house in precisely the same manner as before; 
and the second and durd were also held in that place. But on these 
two last occasions the wise-woman acted as a substitute for the 
favourite, who either could not, or would not, or dared not be 
absent from Court more than once for so considerable a period. 
The reading of the Mass toc^ two boxus, from ten in the evening 
until midnight. It bad altered in no rapea since 1673; but the 
increasing degradatiOQ of Fran9oise Atheoais was symbolized both 
by the place where the c erem ony was enacted, and by the makeshift 
natureoftbcaltartamattresslaidontwostoob. This proved to be 
too short; a chair was thereupon turned upside down and a pillow 
placed under the bead of the royal mistxess, whose legs dangled 
uncomfortably over the edge of the mattress. In this grotesque 
posture she lay: exquisite, fiutidious, nobly bom and gently 
nurtured; channing, graceful, witty and lovely; there she lay while 
the obscene oeremonyproceeded and yet another innocent was slain. 
Little though one could hope from ^e humanity of this beautiful 
but baleful creature, one might nonetheless have expeaed that 
her nerves at least would have rebelled. And perhaps they did; 
perhaps that was the reason why she refused to attend the two 
subsequent Masses; and perhaps that had something to do with 
her dectsioD, expressed in 1677, that 'udiere she could not govern 
she would destroy’. For her love for Louis lay dying; she had been 
through roo much m keep his; ambition had now revealed itself in 
its true light as a lust for power; and revenge not hope began to 

' Bientaao, op. dL pp. I7tf. 
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dominate her mind. In 1679, maddened by Louis’ passion for 
Louise de Fontaines, she took anodiec step along the road she was 
treading, and ordered the Mortuary instep of the Amatory Mass. 
Although more evil in intention, this rite was far less objectionable 
from every other point of view. Guibourg simply recited the Mor¬ 
tuary Mass, uttering incantatioos against the king’s life; no blood- 
sacrifice, and no revolting consecration were necessary. It was a 
simple and straightforward effort to kill at a distance, and it failed 
outright. As is customary in such cases, poison was then resorted 
to, for Montespan was alMolutely determined to go m extremities. 
La Voisin heshated at first, but then gave in. She and a con¬ 
federate, La Trianon, were to account for the king by means of a 
poisoned petition; two male accomplices were to do a similar office 
by Louise de Fontanges with poisoned gloves and poisoned silks. 
La Voisin, evil and corrupt as she was, was extraordinarily con¬ 
scientious pcofossionally; them was nothing of the charlatan about 
ber. Madame de Montespan would never have known if she bad 
not acted as her substitute as 1 naked attar twice during the Ama¬ 
tory Mass. But we have her daughter’s word for it that she scrupu¬ 
lously fulfilled her promise to do so. And now, with everything to 
fear and to lose if her attempt were discovered, she made her way 
to Saint-Germain on March 5,1679 in order to place the petition 
in the king’s own hands. As the poison was introduced into the 
inner envelope, it was of course imperative that he, and no other, 
should open it. She failed to get near enough on March 5, and 
therefore dctcimincd to make another attempt on March 13, little 
knowing that the investigations into her activities as a poisoner were 
actually proceeding at the time, and that her arrest was imminent. 
It took place on March la. ’God has saved the king’, she 
eidaimed Madame de Montespan left the Court for Paris; but 
her complicity in the matter was not finally revealed, together with 
the whole story of ber connexion with La Voisin, until October 1680, 
that u to My after the burning of the wise-woman in the precedirtg 
February. The latter bad protected her client; but after ber death 
the ocher witnesses and accomplica spoke more freely. On Decem¬ 
ber 27,1679, the king had instructed La Reynie m penetrate as for 
as possible into the abominable trafiic in witdicraft and poison 
which was coming to light and to do stria justice in the matter 
without distinction of person, rank or sex. But in October idSo, he 
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suspeod^ the sittings of the Chantrt Ardmte where the truls 
were being held, had certain evidence removed and burnt and 
ordered that the enquiry be conducttd henceforth in the strictest 
privacy by La Reynie and one other person. He had heard of the 
ghastly and shattering revelations, according to which the on e- 
time fsvourite, the mother of his chiklien, of the Children of 
France, had been steeped for years in the vilest practices, and had 
finally attempted his own life; and be must have feared that his 
infidelities had driven her to commit those crimes. 

One can only guess at the state of mind of the Sun-King, who 
looked upcm htmself as almost divine, when tiir sf accusations smote 
him; it is certain that he acted towards the culprit with super¬ 
human self-ratraint, obviously fearing that if she appeared to be 
in disgrace, wueacres might very well tumble to the reason for it 
And it b possible, of course, that he was not completdy convinced 
by testimony now pouring forth in a spate from disreputable and 
terrified witnesses, confessing under torture and hoping perhaps, 
by involving Madame de Montespan, to call a truce to their exam¬ 
inations. For the drama of the poisoners, as Funck-Brentano called 
it, may after all be more aptly entitled the legend of the poisoners, 
the title used by Lemoinc in his interesting monograph, in which 
he attempts to prove that the whole series of accusations was 
engineered by Lemvois in his perpetual warfore against Colbert It is 
obviously too late in the day now to prove or disprove such theories. 
Only the trial of the accused hcnelf, who was never given a hearing, 
could have settled the matter one way or the other. There is no 
confesskm to scrutinize, such as was by Gilles de Rais, a 
dubious enough document since it was produced under the threat 
of torture, but still in certain portions bearing the stamp of truth. 
Madame de Montespan may, therefore, be given the benefit of the 
doubt, and it seems as if Lmiis XIV did so, once he had overcome 
the first shock and horror of the scandalous revelations that were 
being made. 

At first the strain of keeping up appearances must have taxed him 
to the utmost; Madame de S^ign^ noticed rh«, during this period, 
bis visits to his former mistress’s apartments rarely lasted more 
than a few naoments; but by 1684 he was extremely attentive again, 
although her day as uncrowned queen of Fiance was definitely 
over; and gradually the king uw less and less of her, subjected her 
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to slights and humiliadoos, aad accepted her request K) be allowed 
to retire from the Coun in 1691 with unflattering alacrity. Yet 
surely, if he had been cooviooed that she had attempted his life, he 
would have found means to remove her from the Court a year or 
two at n»st after the discovery. Her extraordinary charm and the 
frsdnatioQ of her conversation probably made him doubt again and 
yet again in the teeth of the evidence to painstakingly collected by 
La Rcynsc. For even m posterity it seems incrediUe, not perhaps 
that she should have vied to encompass his death, but that a woman 
of her refinement should ever have brought herself to lie naked on 
that mattress in La Voisin’s den whilst the repulsive Abb^ Gtii* 
bourg mumbled incantations over her and butchered a child. 
Whether she had ever deme this or not, the last sucteen years of her 
life after she had retired from Court were mote and more devoted 
to acts of piety and charity. Humility, repentance and remorse 
increased as her death drew near, greatly dreaded until just before 
the end. Austerities and even maccratioas were her daily practice 
during the last years of her life; and she died in 1707 in the odour 
of sanctity as Gilles de Rais had also done during his harrowing 
execution. 

The radiance and brilliance of her zenith recall the magnificence 
and glory of the Lord de Rab during the exploits of hb yourii. 
Dazzling to the eyes, they both pass across one's line of vbion and 
disappear behind a lurid, lowering doud of witchcraft, crime and 
magic; rc'emerging as they are about to sink below the horizon, 
encompassed by glory still though the cloud is ominous and close. 
TaloDg their lifr-storks as they have been given above to be essen¬ 
tially true, it would seem that the saint and the sinner in both were 
capable of signal expression, Madame de Montespao developing 
saiot-like qualities a^r she had retired from the world, and Gilles 
attaining to sainthood during and after hb confcsskio. He was 
flited to go down the dark path which finally led him to black 
magic; she embarked upon it impelled by passion and ambition. 
She was only partly the victim of her own temperament; the Giurt 
of Loub XIV and the king himself were tartly responsible too. 
Gilles de Rab had no one to blame for the fearfiu predicameni he 
was in but himself; the reckless extravagance he had indtilged in 
was responsible for hb spiritual downfall. He would have acted 
similarly anywhere; he would encompass hb own ruin tOHlay. The 
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Story of Msdame de Montcspan cannot be »tnagirw< outside the 
actual context in >^uch it was placed. 

The blade magic they invoked to aid them was, however, of a 
different btaod. GUles worked the rites, or rather his wizards did 
so for him, which have been illustrated in the previous chapter. 
The aim was to constrain evil spirits m appear in person by the 
power of the Trinity and execute the wishes of the exorcist. The 
cross in Prelati's cucle seems to vouch for diis, as well as his claim 
to possess a book of the demons with the formulae of coiutraint. 
The anonymous sorcerer at Tifftuges seemed to be praensing 
magk of a darker hue to judge by his prohibition to make tbc sign 
of the cross; but there is nothing else by which to identify the rite 
he was conducting; and the infant PreUti denuirded in the lume 
of Barron was probably but one xxMre revohmg item in a lengthy 
list of invented crimes. 

The rites presumably in vogue in Paris urKler Louis XIV, 
whetha perfonned for Madame de Montcspan or not, are of a 
totally different character. No spirits were ever siunnsoned to 
appear and no manifestaiioixs were expected, although magical 
mirades were the objea of the ceremonies. Mariette’s Amatory 
Mass was on about the same spiritual level as the Constitution of 
HonoriuSi a prepost er ous and unattractive effort to use the rites of 
the Church for unworthy ends. Guibourg's version was infinitely 
worse; disgusting, indecent and involving human sacrifice. It was 
not, however, properly speaking the Black Mass. In the latter 
Satan is adored by ceremonies which are an intentionally blas¬ 
phemous parody of the High Mass, full of shocking obsc^des, 
entailing a bloc^-sacrifice and culminating in the appearance of 
the arch-fiend in human or bestial shape. This at least is the oral 
tradidoo on the subject; the texts are naturally unprocurable and 
reliable witnesses as hard to discover as the unicorn. InGuibourg's 
Amatory Mass tbc appalling sacrifice to Astarotfa and Asmodeus 
was made in the firameworic of the orthodox Mass, with no 
apparent intent to parody it, but to make use it for its presumed 
miraculous power. It was in die sphere of influence donated by 
the Black Mass, and therefore very near to Satanism. Ifthesacrifice 
implied worship, then the rite was in sober truth Satanic. It seems, 
however, to have been used merely as a lure or a bribe as in most 
ritual texts, in which case it stopp^ short this side of diabolatry. 
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Yet one would need far more trustworthy witoesses than the 
departed La Voisin’s terrified aocomplices before one could accept 
their tesdiDony about these various Masses at their iace-value. All 
one can safely say is that, as in the witchcraft trials, the accxised 
peisoDS were cooveisant with these dark and sinister imagining, 
and rbat the crosS'Ciaaiiners were familiar with them too. That in 
itself is a sufficiently serious symptom of minds diseased. 


(e) Tha Nigromant of Norda 

It is a relief to return from this excurskm into much darker regions 
than chose Surveyed in the texts of ritual magic which have seen the 
li ght of day and to re-enter the world of Solomonic endeavour. And 
the relief is all the greater because this leads one badtwards in time 
to the days of the Italian Renaissance, beside which the twentieth 
cennuy seems so tame. For in spite of underground movements, 
resistance ssovements, partisans and commandos, humanity has 
not recaptured the lost art of living dangerously which was brought 
to such a pitch of perfection by the men who stalked the streets of 
Floreoce and Rome in the sixteenth century. Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the art has now become a science; that 
the Hotspur of yesterday has become the Commando of to-day, 
groomed, conditioned and trained to perform deeds of daring and 
violence with a utilitarian end in view; whereas the bravos of the 
Renaissance eoaaed them ftom purer motives; because they gave 
savour and significance to life, an inmxkating feeling of triumph 
and mastery and provided an outlet for the superabundant energy 
that was storming through their veins. This mixture of savagery 
and glory, of wiJd-beast ferocity and extravagant beauty, which 
characterixes the period as a whole, is oonceatraCed in dte pages of 
Cellini's autobiography on the hero, whose passion for his art was 
as fierce and sometimes as devastating as his terrible wrath, and 
equally tenacious. Arrogant, vainglorious, swashbuckling and vin¬ 
dictive, this amazu:^ creature was also sensitive and impressionable 
to the last degree; and he lived so vividly and vitally that what 
seem to us wild exaggeradoos were probably understatements of the 
experieoces be underwent, granting that his reactions to the events 
which befdl him or which he provoked were an int^ral part of the 
whole. As one goes hurtling with him at breakneck spe^ through 
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his breathless and often incoherent oartacive piccurea hash by chat 
sear themselves on one's brain and will never be erased as long as 
memory endures. 

The death of Cellini's young soldier brother Cecchino, «i«in in a 
brawl, is one of such u^orgenable incidents. The spirit of the 
Renaissance itself seems to be uttering the words with which he 
refused the sacrament during a ludd interval in his ravings, because 
be knew that with his mind thus affected he was in no fit state to 
receive it: 

You would have done well to confess me before. Now it is impossibk 
for me to receive this divine Saciameac in this broken vessd. Be con¬ 
tent thM I taste it only with the divine gift of my eyes through which it 
will be received into my immortal soul, which alone asks of it mercy and 
pardon.' 

And he began to rave again as soon as the sacrament was carried 
away. This delicacy of feeling and spiritual perception coexisting 
in the same mirwi with vcngefulncss and brutality ha* the haU*mark 
of the Italian Renaissance upon it. The harmony between such 
diametrically opposite qualities achieved by the dissolute young 
soldier seems no longer to be within the scope of humanity, more 
one-sided to-day and by so much the more meagre. But Benvenuto 
himself, since he was an artist, gave even more striking proofs of 
the faculty of living intensely and with the wboleof his personality 
on different and seemingly hostile planes. Leaving to one side his 
homicides and other deeds of cruelty and violence, the description 
of the faMmg of his Ptruut reveals his creative force in a state of 
such raging activity as to seem as dangerous and potentially as 
destructive as some fearful elemental catadysm. And the resistance 
of his wildly struggling spirit against death during the nearly fiital 
illness of 153s took on an aspect which revealed at one and the 
same time his passion of fear and bis refusal to sxirreoder to the 
baneful force attacking him: 

Nature in me was utterty debilitated and uodooe; I had not strength 
enough to fetch my breath back if it left me; and yet my brain remained 
as clw and sttong as it wai when I was not ill. Neveithelcss, whilst thus 

' Benvenuto Vita xoi'im da bd madaimo, cd. PaMenl, Milan, 

a.d.p.tts. 1 have bat^ my txaniladom throughout on tfaoae of Synxndt 
and Oust. 
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CDQKMUS, tbetc cuae to find me in my bed a terribk oJd mas wbo 
waBtedtodragmebyforoeintoaTeiylargeboatofhja. Thiscauaedme 
to call out to my Felice to come oeai aod cfame that malignant old man 
away... .Measer Ludovko asked me what it was that I teaoed m see 
and what was the appeanncc of the man. Whilst I was portnying him 
accurately in words, this old man took me by an arm, and forcibly drew 
me towa^ himself, wherefore I cried out that they should help me, 
becauae he wanted to throw me beneath the decks of his terrifying boat. 
When I had uttered this last word, there came upon me a very great 
swoon, and it seemed to me that he threw me into that boat.... Felke 
wanted to send for Master Fnneesoo, but I told him not to send for 
him, and that he muat come ckwc to me, for that old man was about to 
go, and was afnsd of him. When Felice came near me, I took bold of 
him, and it seemed to me that that old man, infuriated, went away.' 

Tlie byscaodm were not slow to attribute Cdlisi’s vision to 
Dante’s desaiptioo of Charon in the Infvmo ; 

And lot toward ua in a bark 
Comes on an old man, hoary white with dd.* 

It certainly derived from that sotuce; and reveals in what a living 
way Cellini had cxpcrkoccd the pocro. As fox as my knowledge 
goes DO dying man (and Cdlini was at death’s door) has ever 
expressed the experience in such a terribly real and yet visionary 
way as the imregenerate goldsmith wheit he called out to his fnendis 
to help him because the old man was dragging him away to his 
terriiying boat. 

For there was a strong visionary element in Cdlini’s nature, just 
as there was a strong sensual element i and the mystical elecnent 
came m the fore again during his fearful experiences in the 
dungeons of the Castle of San Angelo. Imprisoned on a false 
accusation of having stolen crown jewels whilst melting down their 
settings for Pope Clement VII, he was at first treated lenicDtly by 
Pope Paul III, and would probably have been released but for the 
implacable enmity towards the artist of Paul’s bastard son Pier 
Luigo, Duke of Parma. Wearying of his confinement, Cellini 
managed to escape, but was delivered up again to the Pope and 
flung with his leg broken into solitary oonfinemeni in a noisome 
underground cell, where, just short of absolute starvation, he was 

' Cellini, op. dt. pp. tTpfl 
' Dante, ^to III, IL 83-^ tr. Carey. 
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left to rot to death. The extraordinary soundness and toughness of 
his constitution which survived that treatment unimpaired Iws had 
parallels in the past and in our own day; it was supplemented by 
a spiritual resilieiMe not so easy oo Brought to the verge 
of despair> he attempted stiidde; the attempt was abortive, he 
believ^ owing to miraculous intervention; certainly from then 
onwards religion and his own predispositioa to see visions came to 
his aid. llte inspization this time came from the Bible and from 
the goldsmith’s c^. Among other apparitions, he was granted the 
st^ of the sun in blinding splendour on All Souls’ Day. Gazing 
into the heart of the radiaitoe, be saw an image first Christ on the 
Cross and then of the Madoniu and Child form themselves before 
his eyes from the molten gold of that imaginary sun; aiul this 
experience is described with the same attention to detail and vivid 
redtsm with which he depicted all the other events of his crowded 
and diversified existence. 

Such was the mao who has left behind him one of the most 
drcumsiantial accounts of an operation in magic which history has 
to show, the famotu invocations in the Coliseum which took 
place about 1533 or 1534, and in which the long bow of fiction has 
generally been suspect^. Sharing as I do Symonds’moral certainty 
of Cellini’s veradiy, I am convinced that everything took place 
exactly as he dcscrd)es h; and the only question left in doubt is the 
genuineness of the manifmtations, in other words of the magician. 
This mao, whom CgHini got to know in Rome through dntru 
stravagarut or curious chances, was a Sidliio priest, very learned 
in Latin and Greek and of great intellectual attainments. The sub* 
ject of oigromancy happening to crop up in conversation between 
the two men, r>llini expressed the ardent desire he had always fek 
ro hear or see something of the Art. The Sicilian reioined that the 
man who wished to embark on an enterprise of that nature must be 
possessed of a firm arrd unshakeable spirit, which ahtMSt sounds 
like a quotation firom the Kty of Solomon. Benvenuto, who once 
said that be did not know the colour of fear, assured the other that 
be lacked neither courage nor confidence; and it was thereupon 
agreed that the venture should be attempted. On a certain evening 
the Sicilian made his preparatioDS and told Cellini to bring a oom- 
panitm with him, or not more two. He chose an intiinate 
friend called Vincentio Romoli, and the magician brought with him 
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a man &om Pistoia who had some knowledge of the Art. There 
mre, therefore, four all told oo that occukin. Arrived at the Coli> 
scum, the priest put on wizard’s robes and set himself to draw the 
circles oo ^ ground with the finest ceremooies Imaginable, CeJ l ioi 
declared enthusiastically but without entering into details. Besides 
his robe, his wand and his books, materiab for lighting a fire had 
been carried to the spot, sweet perfumes and others of evil odour 
(a manuscript note in the margin says amfo 4 tida) and a pentade. 
The qow made an opening into one of the aides and led 

his three associates into it, one after another, taking them by the 
hud. He will then cerainly have dosed the ciide,althou^ Cellini 
does not say so. The latter and Romoli were set to tend the fire 
and feed it with perfumes; the pentade was entrusted to the mao 
firomPistoia. The magician then betook himself to the incantackms 
which lasted about an hour and a half, at the end of which tinM 
‘several legions appeared, so that the Coliseum was qtiite fiill’. 
fviimi did not state that be saw these legions of fiends; and indeed 
the next sentence makes tc almost certain chat he did not; for he 
went 00 to say that, when the exorcist became avrare of their 
presence in such great quantity, he turned to Cellini, who was 
occupied with the perfumes, and said: ‘ Benvenuto, ask than some- 
tlung.' That )'oung man, who was, or imagined that be was, deeply 
in love with a Sicilian girl called Angelica, whom he had lost from 
tight, responded promptly that they should bring him to her tide. 
No answer of any kind was nude on that night; nevertheless, for 
from being diuppointed, Cellini stated that the whole performance 
gave him the greatest possible satisfiutioQ as a specimen of the 
Art, although it seems to have been rather a tame aflair. 

The wM gifitn for his part declared that the operation must be 
performed again, and that then the spirits would certainly grant all 
that Cdlini might ask of them. He stipulated, however, for the 
presence of a link virgin lad, and Cellini, nothing kth, brought 
his young apprentice with him, a boy of twelve called Cend, as we 
leani later: ‘my small servant, who was cxceptsonally clever, bold, 
and veiy handsome in appearance.’' Romoli was also pressed into 
the service again, and seems to have raised no obfoctioos, which 
supports my impression that oo the first occasion nothing of any 
note occurred. In addition Cgllini brought another intimate 

> Cellini, op. cit. p. 177. 
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companion called Agoolino Gaddi; but the nun from Pisoiia was 
notthere. There were therefore five present on the second occasion, 
making an uneven number as against the even number for the first 
operation. Unless Cend did not ‘count’, this carelessness about 
or even is unusual; sometiines the otte and sometimes the 
other is advocated in the texts according to the divergent views of 
the writers; but it is never a matter of indifference. 

The preparations and the ceremonies during the drawing of the 
circle were much more‘wondrous‘this time than last. RomoUand 
Gaddi were told off to attend to the fire and the perfumes; 
was entrusted with the pentacle which be was bidden to point in 
whatever direction the magician might indicate. Meanwhile he 
held h over Cend’s head, possibly with the benevolent idea of pio> 
tecting him spedally. The priest, dad as before in his wizard’s 
gown, now proceeded to utter very terrible invocations 

...oiling by aune a great quantity of thoaedemons, cfaiefs of those 
legiocu, whom be oommanded by tbe virtue and power of God, moeatc, 
living and eternal in the Hebrew tongue, and aim in Greek and Latin.' 

As the demons were summoned by name, it looks as if a text on 
the lines of the LtmtgtUm were being used, and it is even possible 
that the traditional seventy-two, all of them chiefs of Icgioos, were 
invoked in this terrible conjuiation-scene. It had a remarkable 
result; for in a short space of time the whole Coliseum was thronged 
with spirits a hundred times more densely rhsn on the previous 
occasion. Aging on tbe magician’s advice, Cellini made tbe same 
request as before, and tbe exordst, turning to him, exclaimed: 

' Do you hear what they have told you? That within tbe space of a 
mooch you will be where she it.’* 

He then b^an u> show some trepidation, adjuring Cellini to 
stand firm aivd support him, for there were a thousand times more 
fiends than he had summoned, and all of them of the most dan¬ 
gerous kind. Moreover, since they bad granted the request, it 
would be necessary to treat them civilly and dismiss than patiently. 
This tallies with instructions giveo in the ritual texts, where it is 
generally expressly stated that when the s^rit or spirits have agreed 
to perform the magician's commands they must be courtcotisly 
addressed and dismissed in the same way. SometinKS, however, 
' Cellini, op. dt. p. 143. * Ibid. 
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bhuter wis used in order to get rid of tbem> and the difficulty of 
doing $0 has always been recognbeed in the Art Meanwhile, if the 
magician was rather shaken ^ the predicament he was in, poor 
little Ceoci was absolutely terrified, crying out that be saw a 
million of the fiercest men menacing them, and that finir armed 
giants were making to enter the circle. This would have spelt 
disaster indeed, and the trembling magidan betook himself to his 
formulae of dismissal, unering them in gentle and suave tones to 
the best of hb ability. The panic was gaining on them all by now. 
RomoU, shaking like an aspen>leaf, still attended manfully to the 
perfuma; Cellini, really frightened and giving himself up £ot dead 
because of die fear displayed by the magidan, nevertheless tried to 
encourage the ochen, in particular little Ceod who, with hb head 
between hb knees, was moaning chat be wbhed to die in that pos¬ 
ture, and that they were all dead men. Benvenuto’s answer u 
highly informative; for be told the terrified tad fint that the 
devils were all under the power of the group in the circle, and 
secondly that what he saw was only smoke and shadows. The 
smoke from the perfumed fire was probably rolling out in clouds, 
frvotuable to fea^ hallucinadoos or to materializations, according 
to one’s point of view. However that may be, it seems certain that 
Cellini saw only the smoke and shadows dancing in the Coliseum; 
for whenever Ik did see visions he always said so emphatically, 
and on tfab occasion explicitly attributed the fear be felt to the 
terror manifested by the magidan. Hb words to Cenci, however, 
did not have Jtbe effea intended; for, rabing hb eyes to confirm 
hb master’s opinion, he cried out that the whole Coliseum was 
on fire and chat the fiames were ootning towards them. Then he 
covered hb Ckc with hb hands, repeated that he w» as good as 
dead, and refused to see snything more. Thb shook the magician 
to the core, and be availed himself of an expedient that was 
evideody a last resort Imploring Cellini to stand firm, he told him 
to see to it dut hb assbtants put aua/oetida on the fire. Thb 
unpleasing substance was generally used to oonsttain the spirits 
to appear, by burning them names and characters on a fire fed 
with thb sdnking substance, and thus as it were smoking them out. 
Althou^ never m my knowledge advocated in the rituals as a means 
of forcing them to depart, it b dear that it would be a logical 
method to employ, and the magician had recourse to these foul 
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mass, the &ir moss of penuuion having failed. Romoli and 
Gaddi, however, were by sow so petrified with fear as to be almost 
incapable of obeying, especially the latter, whose eyes were starting 
out of his bead. Cellini told him rather sharply to pull himsdf 
mgether and help with the asu^oetida^ and the wretched youth 
moving to obey contributed involimtarily and profusely to the evil 
odour. This broke the spell under which they were all labouring. 
Cellini even laughed a little; Cend opened his eyes and reported 
that the spirits tvere beginning to dep^ in great fury. Neverthe¬ 
less the conjurers stay^ in the dr^ unti] they beard the bells 
ringing for matins, when Cend told them that only a few spirits 
remained, and that they were at a distance. The magician thereupon 
concluded his ceremonies, disrobed and padeed up a great sach of 
books he had brought with him. Then dinging together, they left 
the drclc (the little boy holding on to Cellmi’s coat and the magi* 
dan's cloak), and made dieir way home. According to Cend two of 
the spirits who had been in the Coliseum accompanied them back, 
sometimes gambolling along the roofs and sometimes in the road. 
The TQggif^fln declar^ that in all the rimes he had entered magic 
drdes, isothing as renuukable as this had ever occurred, and that 
Benvenuto ought to help him consecrate a book which be posses se d 
and by means of whi^ they could force the demons to disoover 
to th^ the treasures of the earth. That would be better rK«n 
bothering his head with love, mere folly, which never led to anything. 
The book was evidently a Uber Spiritmm which the fiends bad 
not yet been invoked to sign, a ceremony ft>r which Cellini struck 
the priest as particularly suitable, because of the intrepidity he had 
shown, and probably also because the magician believed that be 
was the cause of the spirits manifesring in such abundaiKe that 
ni ght- He brushed the goldsmith's lack of Latin aside as of no im- 
portaitce; it was his courage that was needed. On this note they 
parted, to dream oi devils all night. 

It will have been notioed that in this lively and (I believe) vera¬ 
cious accountof the happenings in the Coliseum, tte only partaker 
of the mysteries of magk who testified to seeing anything was 
Cend. The ma gician spoke as if he were aware of the presence of 
the spirits, and said that he beard them speak; but otherwise he, 
like everyone else on the second night, relied chiefly on the reports 
made by Cend, and seemed to be tborou^y frightened by them. 
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Romoli and Gaddi were mute throughout, and CelUoi certainly 
gives the impression of having heard nothing with his own ears and 
having seen nothing but shadows and smoke. In these dxcum- 
stances, what are we to think of the good liuth of the magician? It 
was be who insisted on a virgm little boy for the second experiment, 
the fint hiving fallen rather flat, and he may have suborned Cenci 
to play a part. (There is no need to drag in a hypothetical magic 
lantetn as Brewster so absurdly did.) But if he did suborn Cenci, 
what was his object? To impress CeUini and gain his help in conse- 
aating the Book of Spirits? He must therefore have believed in the 
Book, and therefore in magic, and therefore presumably in his own 
performances and powers. It seems to me clear that he did; and 
like many another was hallucinated by hb own invocations and the 
incense; but never quite to the point to which be attained during 
foe second night in the Coliseum. He attributed this to Cellini. It 
is more likely I chink that it was owing to foe presence of the highly 
impressionable lad; and that foe traditioD of associating children 
with magical experiments probably arose because results such as 
foe above arc apt to be obtained when they are there. Visual imag¬ 
ination is much more vivid in childhood than in later years. And it 
was from Cenci that the panic spread throughout foe dtcle; the 
magigiin hiimglf was obviously affeaed by foe terror-stricken 
boyish voice. 

X.eaviog foe question of deliberate fraud in foe Coliseum open, 
it would certainly seem that the Sicilian priest was in earnest about 
foe consecration of the Book. He returned to the subfcci foe fol¬ 
lowing day, and kept on coining back to iL He positively badgered 
Cellini about iL His plan was to retire with foe artist to the 
mountains of Norcia and devote a month to foe magical undertaking. 
He gave as his reason for the choice of that particular district that 
the peasants inhabiting it were knowledgeable in the Art and would 
render assistance if necessary. He wu not speaking idly, for there 
was a cave in those mountains said to be foe abode of sibyls and 
much frequented by wizards for ceremonial purposes. The 
dcmonologisc Delrio (1551-1608) gave a circumstantial account 
taken from Crespet of happenings there in his Disquisition ef Magit 
published towards the end of the sixteenth century. A nest of 
sorcerers arrested in Nantes and broi^hc to trial were found to be 
m possession of books of magic consecrated by foe sibyk of Norcia. 
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Amongst less credible reveUtioas, they owned to harii^ begged 
these priestesses -to perfo r m that office, so thtt the evil spirits 
might be obedient in all things in accordance with the iovocacioQS 
contained in the books. The sibyb’ sign or seal was believed to 
increase the power of the conjuradons, evidently a substitute for the 
signature of the hends themselves, probaUy resoned to because the 
spirits invoked never deigned to appear. The boons expected from 
them were on recognizably Solomonic lines; the nunifestition 
the s(^t in comely human guise without danger to the exorcist and 
without the necessity of a magic dtde, a condition often made after 
the first raising of any demon, and after the Libtr Spirituum had 
been duly sworn to. The sibyls were in addition to guarantee their 
clients safety from the persecution and punishment of the judges 
and of their enemies, to secure them fiivour at Court and luck at 
cards. The sorcerers for their part prwxused to honour the bene* 
factors in all eternity as dieir rulers, and all the days of their lives 
to offer them a soul on every annivetsary of the oonsecradoo of the 
books, either by sacrifice or by initiation of the victim into their 
mysteries. Ceremonial magic and the witches' sabbath merge into 
each other in thb vow; but it did not achieve its object in tlte caro 
of the luddess sorcerers of Nantes, all of whom paid the supreme 
penalty for thdr misdeeds in Paris. 

The evil reputadon of Norda as the haunt of witches, demons 
and shades of the night shows that Cellini's was acting in 

good fiiih when be tried to persuade the goldsmidi to accompany 
him to that spot; no better one could have been chosen for the 
action in hand, in spite of the ftet thtt the great Saint Benedict bad 
been bom there; and indeed so strange is the magical mind that 
this may have started the rumours of diabolical forces at work in 
those r^ions, or at least have increased them. On the other band 
one of the Sicilian priest's insmsetors in magic had encountered 
great difficulties before finally succeeding in consecrating his Ubtr 
Spirituum in the village of Bada di Farfii, and this was attributed 
(though not by the magician) to the gnat Benedictine Abbey of 
Santa Maria in the vicimty. 

Whether Norda was witcb*mfested or not, it seems fairly clear 
that the nigromancer of the Colisetun, if he delude d Cellini, also 
deluded himself, and was an honest man, if that is the tight word 
to use about any one who is anxious to consecrate a Book of the 
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Spirits in order to OMne by treasure. He seems further to hare been 
endowed with a certain gift of prophecy. He kept on bothering 
CeUini about the Book; and the latter kept on bothering him about 
Angelica, for time was slipping by, and there was still no sight or 
sound of her. On this su^ea the magician was confident. Cellini 
would meet her before the nwoth was up, for when the spirits pro¬ 
mised anything in the foshion they had done chat night, they always 
kept their word. But he foresaw danger for the artist, an imminent 
peril which could only be averted if he acted contrary to his natural 
disposicioD. Why not come with him to Norcta and avoid it alto¬ 
gether? Benvenuto was sorely tempted; indeed he was within an 
ace of joining forces with the priest, and was only kept back ficom 
doing so by his art, the ruling passkm of hts life. He wanted first 
to finish a medal for Pope Qement VII which be was designing in 
compedtioo with another master of the craft, Giovanni Bemardi; 
and such was his absorpekm in this task that magic ceased to allure 
and Angelica was forgotten. There then occurred an incident such 
as the magician had prophesied. Cdlini, as so often, found himself 
involved in one of choM brawls in which words developed into 
blows, and blows into murderous onslaughts. He remembered 
what the nrmgirian had Mid, he acted contrary to his disposition and 
managed partly control his imgovenubfe temper. The affray 
stopped at blows; had it gone further CeUini’s life would certainly 
haw been imperilled; for one of thoee many malignant foes who 
beset his path was waiting for an opportunity of this sort to have 
him arrested and executed out of hand. 

By an even stranger set of coiocideoces Cellini actually met his 
Sicilian Angelica in Naples on the very last day of the month which 
the spirits had set as the term. He spent a rapturous night with her 
and was all for marrying her next morning and taking her away with 
him. But the rapacity of her mother brought the scheme to nau ght ; 
Cellini rather heartlessly rode away, pondering perhaps the saying 
of the Stdlian magiciao, that love is mere foole^ and never leads 
anywhere. 

It would be impossible to conclude this relation of the magical 
operation performed in the Coliseum without a reference to a later 
magician, Ca^josoo, who spent the months of his examination by 
the Inquisition in the castle of San Angelo as Ollmi bad done 
more than two hundred years before. But CagUostro was only 
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released from San Angelo to be confined in the fisr wone fortress of 
San Leo where after years of agony be expired; and as far as one 
can tcU in all his ravings the consolation of visions such as Cellini's 
was denied him Of the final fiitc of the magician who produced 
such legions of spirits in the Coliseum nothing is known. But his 
ghost hatmts the Second Part of Goethe's Faust as the Ncaomant 
of Norda. For Goethe translated Cellini's autobiogiaphy> and the 
name came back to him at a very apprt^riate moment in the 
fourth act. The hmegttm^ CagliostrOi Goethe anrf Faust are 
all connected by the invisible ^ inseverable thread of magic 
with a great artist-craftsman of the Renaissance in Italy who did 
not know the colour of fear and went rushing into a magic cirde 
where angels fear to tread. 

(d) Tht Situr <U Saingalt 

The story of Madame de Mootespan, whether mie or not, typifies 
the state of magic in the seventeenth century, by which time the 
prevalent iwtions about it were of a highly scnsadona] and sophisti¬ 
cated kind, much impregnated with the belief in Satanism and 
dominated by epidemics of supposed diabolical possession. The 
kind of Masses associated with Marieite and Guibourg were 
counter-balanced as it were by ceremonies of exorcism and exhibi¬ 
tions of convulsionitm, distressing and revolting scenes over which 
there is no temptation to linger and which are not even remotely 
connected with the school of Solomonic magic. The eighteenth 
century, throtigh the instnunentality of the various Continental 
secret societies, did something to disengage the practising ma giginn 
from the welter of hysterical monks, nuns and priests which had 
threatened to engulf him, by restoring to occult ceremonies their 
one-time glamour and prestige. Cagliostro is the most famous of 
the practitioners of magic who owed their lore to the ritual of the 
Kx>dges; but Giacomo Casanova (1725'^) also contributed very 
largely to the dissemination of contemporary occultism ■nH to the 
festival of traditional beliefs. 

This extraordinary adventurer was both a product and a portent 
ofthe times which seemed to be fleeting throt^ a mad masked ball, 
in reality a dance of death. The glittering life at the many and various 
Etiropean cotuts, the perpetual pursuit of pleasure, the extreme 
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luxuiy, the hectic g»mhUng j the feverish croddsm, the passion for 
the inexplicable a^ the impenetrable, for aajthing strikiDg and 
new were feted to breed a race of adventuren to satisfy these many 
urgent desires. The prizes to be gained by feceboocery and the pre- 
disposidoo to pin them were almost equally matched in the person 
of Casanova, rose to heights in his profession no ocher adven¬ 
turer has scaled. Sharpers and swukUcts galore, a host of parasites 
on the organism of society, already crumbling beneath its luxuriant 
and magnificent exKrior, were sucking its life away; but Casanova 
at least added mwnething individual xo the growth ^ was battening 
on, so that one can hardly imagine it without him now. Giffed with 
an intellect of no mean order which he could turn to any use, he 
could have adorned almost any profession and secured lucrative 
appointments in them alt. But he was a bom adventurer, far less 
interested in the rewards of his exploits than in the exploits them¬ 
selves; ready at any dme to throw away substantial advantages for 
some magnificent mirage; not to mendoo his love-affein which 
were perpetually putting spokes in his wildly whirring wheels. He 
was enamoured of life and indificrent at tlK best to the means to 
sustain life; at the worst he positively disliked them, because they 
hindered him from living in his own fashion, feccly, urcsponsibly, 
fiiUy. How was that possible with one’s nose to the grindstone, or 
one’s shoulder to the wheels He might have come to heel and toed 
the line, if the society into which he was bom had been differently 
consdtuted; as it was be was able to cut a dash and a figure in the 
world, and leave the world’s work to others. He was not unlike a 
human drone; big, fine, virile, never venturing forth on fii^cs to 
procure hooey for the hive, but merely to enjoy himself, to disport 
himself and n> fertilize the queen bm. In this at least he was 
extremely energetic, although do self-respecting hive would harbour 
him for long; so that he became a zoological anomaly, a nomadic 
drone. Added to his adventurous dispoaitkin and his amorous 
propensities was an insttnetive desire to make fun and to make 
fools, not to say dupes, of those around him; be took a disinterested 
delight in this, quite apart from the pecuniary advantages be reaped 
from it It was a thoroughly Casanovian manner of expressing his 
intellectual supenoricy and played no small part in the compositioD 
of his Mtmoin, in which be sec out to do for posterity what be had 
done for his contemporaries. 
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This at least seems to have been often the case vt^iea he re^ed 
his future readcn about magic. It played no small part in his life, 
and he constantly recurs to it; bm whilst assuring posterity that it 
was all a game of bluff, there is a good deal of double bluff on 
the subject in the Mtmoirs. Vanity was partly responsible, I feel 
sure; but whoever starts meddling with magic is liable to end by 
deluding himself in the attempt to impose upon others. There is 
a tradition in the Halls that real magic occasionally intervenes in the 
conjuring turns, much disconcertiag the artists and upsetting the 
programme and the timing. Casanova hinted more onoe that 
the same thing happened to him; and it is possible that by the time 
be came to write down the story of his life he genuinely believed it. 
Difficult though it is to pin down this elusive writer to the literal 
truth (and h is too much like impaling a butterfly to be an amactive 
task), it seems highly likely that he was fiir less sceptical about 
magic than he wished posterity to imagine. Beneath his boasted 
incredulity there hirks the discernible desire to prove that there 
was something in it after all; and that Casanova himself, that 
monument of enlightenment, befooling the gullible and acting 
the charlatan, was nevertheless gifted with powers of which be was 
uncttucious but whkh the intelligent reader could not fail to detect. 
In such passages be set out, I think, to dupe ftosterity and finished 
by convincing himself. But where the truth may lie in these 
curious mystificatioos » not for me to say. 

Practical magic, whether spurious or genuine, played a great part 
in this ath’enturer’s career; so much can be with certainty 
about the history of a life in which barefaced inventions read like 
sober facts, and hard focts like ihe wildest fiedons. Moitovcr, 
Casanova was at some pains to emphasise the occult aspect of his 
existence. Whether his chronic nose-bleeding and his apparent 
mental deficiency were cured in childhood by a wise-woman, we 
shall never really know; but it is at least more than likely that his 
grandmother should have consulted the local witch on the subjea; 
and that the whose imagmation later amounted to genhis, 
should have seen in the following night a radiant fairy-godmocher 
come down the chimney to complete the cure. Cdlmi was fond of 
saying that God helps those wto help themselves; and Gtacomo 
too was an adherent of that school of thought. Before he was 
twenty-one he had already constructed his ‘kabbals’ as be called 
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it) to which he was to owe a very great deal of hts success in the 
world. If oot a geauioe magician, he was certainly a wizard with 
figures, and a lightning calculator. The ‘kabhala’ he invented was 
an in genin m kind of cipher or cryptogram which he used for fore¬ 
telling the future. He would write down the question, transpose 
the letters or words into figures, make a pyramid of these, extract 
letten from the numbers thus airaDged, and in this way obain the 
answer. In much the tame manner the Kabbalists of old had 
etrnK^H the magical names for God. But they had all the time 
they wanted at their disposal. Cssanova’s mbd must have woiked 
as as to get the figures into the right order for the answer 
he meim v> extract. His ingenuity and quidt-wittedness were also 
evident in the oracular vagueness of the responses; but when he 
managed to pick up inside informatioQ, the oracle would dazzle 
inquirers by its knowledge and wisdom. And it was thus that he 
conquered the heart of the wealthy, guileless and lovable Signor 
Bragadin. The latter was in any case strongly predisposed in his 
favour, for Casanova had saved his life. Always observant, always 
alert, with an absolute flair for anything that might turn to his 
advantage, Casanova bad seen the senator drop a letter from his 
pocket in the small hours of a night in April 1746, just as he was 
about to step into his gondola, llie young man hod retrieved the 
missive, and been offered a seat in the boat as a reward. What was 
his horror however when Bragadin was suddenly seized by an 
apoplectic fit! Luckily realizing at once what was wrong, be made 
tte gondoliers tie up and got hold of a barber-surgeon to bleed the 
unconscious senator; he then conveyed him home, sent for a doctor 
and refused to leave his bedside all that day and the following 
night, saying that the sick man would die if he did so. And sure 
enough, the mercury-plaster ordered by the physidan was so 
strong that it would ^vc kUlcd the padent 1 ^ Casanova not 
snatched it off in the nick of dnse, whilst the senator’s two indmacc 
friends, Dandolo and Barbaio, stood impocendy by. One can 
well understand bow all three came to the coodusion that this 
extraordinary young man was possessed of supenutural powers. 
Far from disoouragbg this surmise, Casanova fed the flames by 
displaying his prowess with the‘kabbola’. He pretended to make 
light of it; but ciafdly told the amndve threesome that it was in 
obedience to this oracle chat he had left a wedding-feast on the 
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ni^t of Bragadin’s illness exactly when he did. He also infonned 
them that he had been taught sdextce by a hennit; and when 
his new friends eagerly asked how long it would take him to teach 
them be answered airily: 

In a very sbon time, gentlemen, and I will do so with the greatest 
pleasuK; for, although the betmit told me that I would die a sudden 
death three days after communicating the secret to anyone dae, I simply 
don't believe him.' 

Bragadin and his cronies did, however; and took the less hazardous 
step of domesticating the oracular Kabbalist Indeed Bragadin 
remained until the day of his death a devoted and generous friend 
to Casanova and the kindest of bankers; the adventurer need never 
fear an empty purse as long as Biagadin was there to fill it. He 
repaid him by a warm and almost filial affecnon which, how* 
ever, never int er f ered with his complete liberty of action. In 
fre^ Bragadin’s friendship did a great deal to i^e that much* 
prized freedom possible by contxibttting the necessary funds. 
And this important connexion was made early on in Casanova's 
career owing to the supposedly magic qualities of his ingenious 
'kabbola*. 

But if magic lifted him up on this occasion, it cast him down on 
another; for it seems to ^ve been chiefly responsible for the 
growing alarm and distrust with which the Venetiin Inquisition 
followed the rakish sod raffish footsteps of Casanova through the 
streets of his native town. It was also known or guessed that he 
had been initiated into Freemasonry, an event which occurred in 
Lyons in 1750; Casanova had become a Companion of the order 
sooaewhat later in Paris and later still had been elevated to the rank 
ofAlastcr. Suspiemos of his coimexion with the bated and dreaded 
society; his irregular and far from blameless life; his impious 
expressions on the subject of religion, in particular an atheistical 
poem read out loud in a tavern; all this was quite enough to justify 
closer investigation. The polke-spyManuzzi was set to watch him, 
and insinuated himself into Casanova's lodgings pretending he 
had diamonds to sell on credit, but really hoping to get hold of the 
blasphemous verses. 

' Jacques Cattoova de SeiagtU, Mdmoiret, Paris, ii.d. 6 vob., ed. 
Flammarioo, t, p. 4 AS. 
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Looking at aet'cral books wbich I had scatteicd about, he paused when 
be caoM to some aenuscripasdealu^ with magic. Idiodcally amused at 
bis surprise, I showed him those which teach one the an of making the 
acquaintance of all the elemental spirits. I beg my readen to believe 
that I had not the least &itbin all thw grimoiret: but I possessed them, 
and I amused mpdf with them as one does with the thousand foUiea 
which have iasued inm boUow btaina.' 

Poor Casanova, proudly displaying his Black Books, feeling 
himself to be the very devil of a fellow no doubt, and as innooeot as 
the babe unborn that he was making a oonBdanc of an emissary of 
the Inquisitioo, ‘ that species of fero^us beast into whose clutches 
it is better not to fall'.* Manuzzi borrowed them on the pretest of 
getting a purchaser and showed them to the Grand Inquisitor, at 
the same ritne reporting that Casanova possessed a leather apron 
and other Masonic insignia. This was enou^ The books were 
returned so as to play the part of eorpta dftiett when the arrest was 
made on July 24,1755. Casanova never heard his sentence, nor 
knew why or for how long he had been condemned. Research Jus 
unearthed the facts: 

It having come to the cognisance of the Tribunal that Giacomo 
Casanova had canunitted many grave crimes, particularly public out* 
rages against our holy idigkn, their EzoeUeodes had him arrested and 
imprisoned under the Leads, to triiidi he is condemned for five years.} 

The world knows the tale of those frightful fifteen months 
under the Leads and of the daredevil escape. Casanova would 
never tell that story unless he were given two hours to do fustice to 
it, and I must follow his example by referring to the account to be 
found in the Afemotrs. Not even Monte Christo showed more 
ingenuity, perseverance, nerve and courage than this self-confessed 
seducer of women and dehider of men. Considering the nature of 
hb incarceratioo and its effect upon his subsequent life: his 
from Venice which lasted until 1774 and was only revoked on the 
humiliating terms that he should become a paid spy on chat 
'ferocious beast’ the Inquisition; considering too how much his 
fabulous escape contributed to 1^ flamboyant reputation, it will 

' Casanova, op. at m, p. ya. ■ Ibid. 

• A. Compigny des Bordes, Casanem tt la Marfidst tfUifi, Paris, 
ipu, p. 17. 
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certainly be allowed that magic was a &aor of supreme importance 
in shaping CasafM>va*s life. What, however, adds particular inttrest 
to this general statement is the list of the five bound manuscripts of 
magic uiiidi (fiuling the atheistical poem) provided the material 
evidence for his arrest and imprisonment. These were the iCey 
of Solomon^ Zecor-bofit Picatrixt Inttruciiom eoneortmg plautary 
hours, and a book of coo|urations for demons of every cIms. One 
cannot altogether suppress one’s triumph at finding the great 
magical classic figuring so prominently on this dramatic occasion; 
its presence has been a matter of deduction in the case of Gilks de 
Rais and Cellini; but there it actually was among Casanova’s pos¬ 
sessions. The question as m whether be bad ever used it seriotuly 
is one which w^d have made him shout with laughter; but as 
we shall see he almost certainly had it by him during one of his 
conjtnation-scencs. Picatrix, according to Matbcn and other 
authorities, is an Italian edition of the CiavieU, strooglyimpregnated 
with black elements; the instructions concerning the planetary hotira 
may have been the Htptamtron of Peter of Abano (or Apono); and 
though there is nothing by which one can identify the anonymous 
book of oonjuratioQS it sounds extremely like the Ltmtgtton. 
Z«cor-b*n, or to give it its more usual name of Zoktrbom, was a 
book <sS ill repute indeed, for h was attributed to the notorious 
Peter Mora, alchemist, black magician, said to be a Satanist and 
poisoner who lived in Milan early in the seventeenth century, and 
was burnt there after having c o n f esse d (under torture) to those 
crimes and also to the worse one of having been responsible, with 
his associates, of spreading the plague. One would therefore deduce 
that the book of rituals ascribed to him m\ut have been black 
indeed. I have not been able to see it; but to go by the following 
description by Summers, it was certainly not a Satanist production, 
howesw blade in other r e s pects: 

Ztktrbom has nuny mysterious ind cabbalistic designs, especially t 
drawing of the ‘ Great Peotsde ’, where four tntetseettog cirdo enclose 
a reticulation of curious patterning, scattered and starred with Hebrew 
and Greek letters snd punctusud by paraph and points in exidless 
entanglement. It was not intended that the tninual should easily be 
understood. Considerable stress throughout is laid upon the dignity and 
office of the Master Ct.e. Mora himself)> and the a»ior ctniuration is per¬ 
formed by the Master, attended by aeietal diseq^, of whom one holds 
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(he Un*^*«*" by (be light of which the Master reads from his parchmeoti 
another has paper, quill, and tokbom, so that dae answers given by the 
demon nay be noted down; and a third carria the naked sword, whose 
blade is engraven wi± unlawful oames and ruae-«tavcs not a few. It is 
the Master who kindles the charcoal for the suffunigatioos, who with 
lighted taper in one h«nd and mystic rod of might raised high in the 
other, wbra all have taten their places securely within the circle, begins 
to intone the coojutatioos of de^ls, for such, in spite of every disguise 
and deceit, the spirits truly are. To mask the horrid blasphemy of this 
busitwss, nay, to add to their impieties, (he warlocka call upon the 
Thrice Holy Name of God, and fiirther the fiend is bidden manifest 
* ill a pleasing form and appearance, without any horror of shape 
or moostious lixe, without any dinning and discordant noise or loud 
alarm, without attempting to barm him who ia evoking thee, without 
hurting any who are ^ his company 

A significant condition is that the acdumage must impose certain con¬ 
ditions upon the spirit or fiuniliai, and at the end give him very definim 
Ikcooe to depart. Should be seem to linger or tatty, be must be urged 
to go and hastened on his way. If necessary, be must be even rebuked 
and chidden in sternest terms for loitering. This shows that these 
familiars yere essentiaUy of the most evil and malignant, since once 
evoked and permitted to manifest they were loath to disappear... 

This flowery descr^cioo shows that, despite Summers’ effort to 
write it up as something quite out Ac way, Zektrboni was to all 
intents and purposes a mere rehash of the Clanclet and followed 
the usttal pattern. Nevertheless one can well believe that in the 
eighteenth century all those who knew that Casaoova had these 
magical books cbou^i him a great magidan; which, be said, was 
fiu from displeasing him. 

That was why be boasted to Maauzzi. Now they had become the 
insmuDcnts of bis doom and the agents of his downfall. Magic, 
however, as if to make amends, came to his aid in prison, when, 
catchitkg at any straw, he had recourse to his own Kabbalistic system 
in order to make up his mind on the subject of the date of his 
projeemd escape. Dctennining to use his adored Ariosto as others 
used the Bible or Viigil, he wrote his question, asking in which of 
(be cantos of the Orlando Furiou he would And the prcdictioa c^ 
dte day of his ddiverance. He then built his famous pyramid of 
numbers, subtracted the number nine fiom each couple, and thus 

' M. Summen, WitAtraft and Black Magic, Loadcio, 1945, p. 139. 
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obtained nine ts the fisal number. Following the same method for 
the stanza and the verse, be obtained a seven and a cme: 

I took the poem with a bean ptlpitaiiog as modi as if 1 bad 
absolute trust in the oracte. I opened the book, turned over the pages 
and found: 

Between the end of October and the beginning ^ Kovember.' 

What made this orade all the more striking was that November i is 
All Saints’ Day, and Casanova had other reasons for believing that 
this wotild be a propitious night on which to make his attempt. He 
therefore decided on the date his orade had predicted, and got 
triumphantly away. 

One cannot help remembering the vision of Christ in His glory 
vouchsafed to r^llini on AU Souls’ Day in the fortress of San 
Angelo, and pondering for a moment on the very different manner 
in which these two Italians spent the feast>days in their prisons. 
But it must not be forgonen that Cellini also made bis escape, 
although not quite such a daring one and not so successfully; and 
it should be added that Casanova also saw dream-vaions when 
imder the Leads; although these were directly due, as he knew, to 
a mind obsessed, indeed almost deranged, by soliiary confinement 
and the perusal of tlie hysterical Mystieal City of Sister Mary 
Agrada. For, in spite of his lively ima ginarirm ud in spite of his 
leanings towards magic, mysticism was foreign to his nature. 

Magic, having thrown him into prison and helped him m escape, 
had a further plan in store for him. About i year after the supreme 
effort of his manhood and hb wits had restored him to the world, 
he was amusing himself madly in Paris without any thought for the 
morrow. Indeed, having been given a permit to seli State tottery 
tickets, he was more than usually wealthy and making a tremendous 
splash in Parisian society. It was from pure love of fun, and with* 
out any motive other than display, that he found himself giving 
proof of his magical skill to his firiend the Count de la Tour 
d’Auvergne. The latter was laid low with sciatica, and Casanova, 
he hardly knew why, found himself assuring the padeot diat it was 
not a true sciatica, but one suscq>dble of being cured by oaagical 
means. The Count, always ready for a la^ told the would-be 

' Casanova, op. cit. nx, p. lay. He left the prison k midaitht on 
October 3t, 1756. 
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rna gi<s*n to go thcad; xfid then could hardly keep his countenance 
when, having purchased the necessary ingredients without bargain¬ 
ing and mixed with the invalid’s urine, Casanova demanded 
that there should be no laughter whilst the operation was being 
performed. The charming actress Camille was also hard put to it 
IKK to when he bqan to trace Solomon’s Seal with a wand 

dipped in the mixture on the thigh of her afflicted friend, whilst she 
massaged him vigorously according to instructions. Casanova 
meanwhile redted what be describe as meaningless outlandish 
gibberish; but curiously enough all desire m laugh bad left the gay 
young pair before the cereimmy was completed. Quite contrary to 
Casanova’s expectations, this piece of solemn tomfoolery effected a 
cure, and d’Auvergne was extremely impressed. He wished to 
spread the story, but Casanova, not wanting to be shown up for a 
chariattn, forbade him to do so, and only agreed with a good deal 
of reluctance to be presented as a wonder-worker to the Count’s 
atmt, the eelebrattd Marquise d’Urfo. 

This proved to be yet another landmark in his life due to mon¬ 
keying with magic; and a landmark that one could well spare, 
although for six years (1757-^3} the Marquise proved a veritable 
gold-mine as for as the adventurer was concerned, complexly 
eclipsing Bragadin. She was fifty-two when he first met her, 
eia^y twenty years his senior; but whether by accident or design 
be always added another twenty to her age; whereas on the whole 
his more gallant custom was to subtraa a considerable number of 
years from the life of any woman in whom be was interested. In 
this case however, since love was not involved, he was probably 
genuinely mistaken. 

She i^ght well be difficult to date, being so extraordinarily, 
extravagantly eccentric. Highly iniclligeot in every other way, she 
could hardly be called compos mentit on the subject of magic, and as 
she was almost entirely absorbed in that, she must indeed have 
seemed next door but one to insanity. She lived habitually in a 
world in which powders of projection, the elixir of life, sylphs, 
water-nymphs, gnomes and immortal Roskrucian sages were as 
familiar and as real as ration-books, clothing-coupons, bus-drivers 
and postmen are to us. And yet this great lady also moved in 
the highest French society and had complete control over her 
vast fortune. She spent the greater part of it on her hobby, being 
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eccmomical, not to say parsimonious, in other ways; but money was 
no ob^ where magic was coDceraed. She had collected a wonderful 
library of rare occult manuscripts and books, the flotsam and jetsam 
of which finally floated into the Bibliothique de 1’Arsenal; and she 
had fitted up an akhemistical laboratory which mtist have been the 
envy of less wealthy practitkmers. Deefriy versed and incredibly 
learned in all the branches of the art and sdeitce of magic, she 
would, or so one imagines, be fiu from easy to impress by such a 
mere tyro as Casanova; and the latter would have to be on the tips 
of his toes not to £sil outright in his preliminary examination by 
such an adept. But Casanova exaggerated either her knowledge or 
his own relative ignorance or the profound effect he had upon 
her at the first meeting; be could nes'er have im]Nessed her (even 
deranged as she was) if he had not been able to meet her on her own 
ground. Confessing unashamedly to trickery, Casanova was always 
reluctant to own to solid learning, especuUy in such a silly inbjecc 
as he insisted the magic arts to be; yet he was able to hold his own 
with Madame d’Uifd and, more rhsn that, when it came to the 
planetary spirits. The book impounded by the Inquisition had not 
been read in vain and was now bearing fruit. 

I am not going to recapitulate the complicated ramificaiioos of 
one of the most elaborate, ingenious and hard-hearted frauds ever 
UBdertakenbyamagidao. Those who wish to follow its unpdeastng 
course must consult Casanova. There is at least this much to be 
said in his favour, that cool calculation played a minor part in the 
business which was largely a matter of improvisations; and that 
Casanova, once having set his hand to the plough, could hardly turn 
back. He had taddy acc ep ted Madame dTJrfo’s identification of 
himself as one of the immortal, omnipotent, omniscient Rosicru- 
gian GraiKl Mastcis before he knew what she expeaed him; and 
must therefore try to satisfy her or declare himself a charlatan. 
Proud, vain, vulnmble, he could not have foced the music; quite 
apart from the Csct that he was dazzled both by her rank and by her 
fortune. He knew moments ofremorse,vefy unusual with him, but 
quietened the murmurings of hit conscience with the reflexion 
^t, if he did not deceive her in this matter, someone else would; 
better therefore that he should profit from her folly than another. 
I believe that the 'other* was Saint-Germain, and that Casanova 
underrated himself. Not even the Man of Mysteiy, supposedly in 
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possessioo of the dudi of life, would have bees capable of tfae 
brilliant and ausained series of highly imaginative impiovisatUms 
with which Casanova met Madame d'Urfd’s increasingly urgent 
demands m transform her into a man so chat she might hold 
converse with elemental spirits: 

She had told me several nous that she was ready to give all she had 
to beoomc a man, and that she knew it depended on me. Oaedaywhen 
she was calking to me about it in thoae persuasive accents which lead 
ooe on, I told her chat I must admowkdge that I was in faa master of 
the operation, but that I could not bring myself to perform it on ber 
because I should have to snake ber die &st. I thought that thia con- 
ftssioo would cute her desire to psaa through the test; but let my readers 
judge of my surprise when I be^ ber aay: 

—I know, and I even know the kind of death I should be exposed to, 
bat I am ready. 

—And what kind of death is it, Madam? 

—Ftom the atme poison from which Paracelsus died_ 

—You see, she said, that it only iweds the masculine vtrh proceeding 
from an inunoital being. I have been instructed that this depends on 
you; and I cannot believe that you wit] lack the courage through ill- 
advised pity for roy old carcass. 

At these words I got and went to sand by the window which gave 
on the quay, and remain^ there for a foil quarter of an hour reflecitng 
on her ^y. When I returned to (he able at which she was seated, she 
looked at me aneaiively and said with some emodon: 

—Is it possible, my dear friend, that you have been weepiiig? I did 
not cry to undeceive her, and, having taken my sword and my bat, I left 
ber with a sigh.' 

It probably was a rather moimau quart tTfuure for Casanova; but, 
once having bitten into the sour apple, he went on, trying first one 
way arxl then another to st^ something which would satisfy 
Madame d’Urfo temporarily, and never at a loss for reasons why 
the operation had not been successful. He was harassed by the 
necessity of finding a confederate: a litdc boy to pass as bis son and 
to receive the dying soul of Madame d’Uifo; or a woman to bear a 
son to him; or a man to play the male part by the Marquise. But 
one after another of the confederates proved treacherous to him; 
and finally a magnificent nuptial ceremony wu enacted between the 

‘ Casanova, op. dt. lit, pp. apyf. 
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'immojtal* Casanova aitd the ecstatic d’Uifi^ in whkh a beautiful 
jroung ‘ water-nymph ’ played the part of band-maklcn. The fruit 
of this union was bf a mystic process later to become the Marquise 
hersclf> who would thus be r eg en e ra ted when she died. Not only 
was Casaikova convinced that the union would bear no fruit; but 
the former male ctHifederace was exposing his trickery in letters to 
the Marquise. She did not bdieve a word against him then; but 
would she not do so when she became aware that the masculine 
verb was a failure? Casanova took leave of her in 1763, and never 
saw her again, 

.. .August the fust [be wrote about hit sojourn in London in die same 
year] was a day of iD-omes. I have marked it in red 01A in these 
Memoirs. I rec ei ved a letter Grom Paris.. .Mme du Rumain wrote 
aonoundng the death of Mme d'Ucfo, who bad unincentiooilly p oi son e d 
herself by drinking too much of her wnowM/powKW. Sbebadmadea 
strange will, by which she appointed as heir the son or daughter who 
sboold be bm after bet death; she believed benelf to be with diild by 
the operabon of the lun. A codicil appointed me as tutor to the infant 

yet unborn-The clause in the will which mentioned me threw me 

into despair; I realized that I would be the latighing-stock of Pans.* 

—By the way, he said, have you any news of the Marquim dlJtfi? 

—She ia dead. 

—'Dead? I was certain that it would end ibai way. And in what state 
did the die? 

—She imagined benelf m be with child. 

—I hope that you don't bcheve that? 

—I am convinced of her enoc.* 

This eerie little converatioQ was held between Casanova and 
Saint-Germain in Holland in 1764, or may have been held; but 
these was not a word of truth in it, nor in the London nodee. Madame 
d’Urfo was not dead, a fra which Casanova very well knew; she did 
not die until November 1775, and then she left a perfectly sensible 
will behind her, in which Cmanovs's name was not mentioned. We 
must deduce that she was dead to him from 1763 onwards, and that 
Casanova seized the opportunity to end his story neatly. But since 
he must have known tlut the real SKts would give him the lie as 
soon as the Mmoin were published, it is at least on the cards that 


* Casanova, op. dt. v, p. 467. 


• Ibid. VI, p. 77. 
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die false death is a clue; a word to die wise that the whole of the 
tale was invenced. I would not put it past Casanova; and it is 
perhaps also significant that in the whole course of the fabulous 
intrigue he never once hinted that fate took a hand in the game; he 
represented h as imbhtshing fiaud throughout. 

The tale he mid of hisfiunous ‘kabbala’, the banker of Amster¬ 
dam, M. d’O (Hope) and the latter’s charming dai^hter Esther 
takes an entirely different line. Exhibiting his oracle in order to 
impress Mr Hope and Esther, be was asked to answer a question 
ab^ a ship two months overdue in Amsterdam, reported to have 
been seen sinking. Some spirit of mischief made him extract die 
news that it was still afloat and would soon reach port. Mr Hope 
thereupon deckled to buy the vessel fiom the owner who was 
offering it for a song. Thoroughly alarmed, Casanova insisted on 
consulting the oracle again, and arranged matten so that the answer 
should run: ’In such cases one must neither beHtvt nor hasard. 
Your repentance would be too painful.’ What therefore was his 
consternation when Esther, who was transposing the figures, read 
out: 'In such cases you must neither fear nor heatat«’\ Hope 
immediately bought the ship, and h was soon afterwards reported 
as having safely readied Madeira. This delightful tale with its 
unexpected peripeteia certainly looks as if Casanova were testifying 
m a direa intervemioa of fate. Alas, he was lying. The story of 
the overdue boat and the lucky gamble of the 'Dutch merchant 
Hop’ was perfealy true; but it had taken place early in 1758 and 
Casanova did not leave Paris for Holland until the August of 
that year; although, in order to gain credence for his Kabbalistic 
prophecy, he advanced the date of his arrival in the Ketherlaxvds by 
the requisite number of months. After staggering under this blow, 
we can bear the loss of the fascinating Esthff with equanimity. She 
was as mythkal as the oracular utterance. This interesting mixture 
of fiction and fimts goes for to prove my contention that Casanova, 
whilst openly confessing m his magical muminciies, also aimed at 
insinuating in the minds of his readers that he was possessed of 
certain mysterious gifts. 

It was this reputation finally which earned him his appointment 
as librarian to ^unt Waldstein-Wartembctg at Dux in Bohemia, 
the rather depressing haven in which be passed his last yean; but 
which at least sheltered him ftom the misery of downright penury 
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and dcgradatioQ so often the lot (rf* his kind. And his convenatkm 
towards the end of his life turned frequendjr U) Kabbalism, magk 
and macaroni with nostalgic impartiality. 

The pait played by magic in the life of Casanova was certainly 
DO minor one. It coniributtd almost as much to his exchequer as 
the gaming-table. His interest in it, his knowledge of it, his finan¬ 
cial exploitation of it are patent. Mis attitude towards it is more 
ambiguous. Using it for harmless myscificatiotts as well u for 
downright fraud, and always deprecating any kind of belief in it, 
he seems to have believed in it all the same, to the extent at least of 
consulting his ‘kabbala’ at the great crisis in his life when he was 
about to break prison. AU magidans wordiy of the name are 
probably both deltided and deluding, although the proporrions vary 
enormously; and Casanova must be reckoned among tbeir number, 
being a fhariafn by profession, who was sometimes caught in his 
own toils. Sudi as he was, however, he conducted at the age of 
twenty-three one of those full-dress conjuiatioo-scenes which are 
laid down in the manuals. 

Having quite fortuitously conte across an eccentric individual in 
Mantua who owned among other hi^y-prized junk a curiously- 
shaped old knife which he firmly believed to have been the weapon 
with which Saint Peter had cut off the ear of the high priest's 
servant, Casanova immediately declared that he himself possessed 
the sheath; and that together they had the power to raise all hidden 
treasures in the Papal States. His simple scheme at that point was 
to mulct Capitani, the owner of the knife, of a handsome sum for 
the sheath. But when be beard that a ftiend of Capitani's, a 
wealthy peasant, had located a hidden hoard in his cdlar, be flung 
himself exuberantly into the possibilities of drama and fun which 
this situation held for him. All aflame to play the part of magician, 
be hastened m the public library where, with the aid of an encyclo¬ 
paedia, he wrote up a very plausible history of the suspected 
treasure; be then fabricated a likely-looking sheath from the re¬ 
mains of an old boot in the courtyard of his inn, and thus equipped, 
modestly confessed to Capitani that be was the magician they were 
seeking. The latter was not slow to believe him, for Casanova had 
used his quick wits to great advantage in their previous conversa¬ 
tion; and it was soon decided that they should seek out George 
Franzia, the peasant, and propose foat the operation K> raise the 
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treasure be perfomed. They tberefote set off together to Cesena 
where Franria lived and found him more dtan willing; moreover 
be had another and a less doubtful treasure as Cir as Casanova was 
coDcemed, bis eldest daughter Javotte, a comely wench of fourteen. 
Things were now in a fair train. Casanova demanded to know the 
reasons for supposing that a treasure was buried in Fnuuia’s cellar 
and was assort that an oral tradition of eight generations bote wit¬ 
ness to it; also that loud noises were heard proceeding from under¬ 
ground at night; that the cellar door kept on opening and shutting 
by itself, and that pyramidal flames were often seen to wander 
through the courtyard at night, obviously the deoson-guardians. 
Casanova appeared impressed, and solemnly warned Franzia 
against loddog the cellar-door, otherwise an earthquake would 
destroy the premises, spirits desiring liberty before anything eke. It 
was now Fianzia's turn to be astounded; for a sage who bad visited 
the family forty years earlier had said exaedy the same thing, which 
seemed to prove die of this very young wizard. Thesage 

in qvKstioQ had begun opetattons to raise the treasure; but three 
days before they were complete, the Inquisition had got wind of 
the matter, and the magus had decamped: 

How does it come about [inquired Franzia] that magic cannot resist 
the Inquiiitioa? 

Because the monks have a greater number of devils at their dispoaal 
than we have [loswcrcd Giaoocno Cuuiovb].' 

He took the trouble to invesdgace die mysterious phenomena 
himself; he beard the underground knocking and saw the cellar- 
door opening and shuttmg without being able to discover any 
reason for it; be therefore determined in his own mind to believe 
that it was due to some trickery and to investigate no further. Here 
again is a gentle bint that there is more in these matters than meets 
tte eye. As for the pyramidal flames, and the shadows wandering 
about the courtyard, he saw those too, but, convinced that they 
were rutuial phenomena, and well acquainted with the former in 
other parts eff Italy, be discounted them and turned his mind to the 
forthooniing operatioD. The scductioo of Javocte, the fun of acting 
the exordst, and a goodly sum of money from either Franzia, or 
Capitani, or both were bis sttaightfotw^ if reprebensiUe aims. 

' Cumova, op. dL u, p. 68. 
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Meanwhile he waa determined to omit nothing which could do 
honour to the ceremony over which be was to preside. 

He ordered, and himsdf kept, rigorous fiMts. He ordered 
ablunons and saw to it that they were carried onx, he presiding over 
those of Franzia, Capttani and Javotte, and she presiding over 
his. He also ordered Franzia to go into Cesena and buy without 
bargaining a length of white linen, thread, sdsaors, needles, storaz, 
myrrh, sulphur, olive-oil, camphor, a ream of paper, pens, ink, 
twelve sheets of parchment, pincers and a piece of dive wood 
capable of making a wand of about one and a half feet. These 
obfects would therefore all be virgin, in the sense that they had 
never been used before, an expedient someomes recommended in 
the texts for those who were unable m tfadr own 

instruments. The tnscructkms to buy without haggling (which went 
sorely against the grain as for as Franzia was concerned) were also 
a feature of tnagical rituals. * Solomon*, it may be remembered, laid 
it down that the garment of the ma gifian should be n<aHe of white 
linen spun by a pure maiden; and Javotte was accordingly set to 
the rather lengthy task of making Casanova's robe and hood and 
the crown of parchment, on whidi the hi^i-spirited young wizard 
painted terrifying characters and figures. She also constructed the 
grand cirde by tewing strips of paper together, embellished by 
Casanova with the most biarre figv^ he could invent He then 
himself foshioned his magic wand from the oUve^braneb, and the 
preliminary operadoos were comi^ete. 

It will be iHXioed that be adher^ with commendable fiuihfolndst 
to the spirit, and whenever possible to the letter, of the instructions 
given in the IC^ Solomon', for, as he put it himself, he was madly 
in love with hb idle of ma giaan ud wu practising magic for 
magic’ssake. Yet‘Solomon'would have turned in his grave when 
it came n> the ablutions of Javotte; for no other part was assigned 
to the pure virgin in his manual than that ofspinning the robe. But 
Casanova involved her deeply in the preparations, because he 
was Casanova, and her beauty was one of tbe reasons why be was 
playing his magical game. Nesrertfaeless, enthralled as be was, and 
determined to seduce her, he respected her virginity whilst tbe ritual 
operation was pending, althou^ promising himself to make her 
foil and honourable amends for his abstmence once the ceremony 
was over. This was m take place on the night of tbe foil moon. 
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when he was R> conjure the gnomes to raise die treasure to the sur* 
face ofthe ground withio the magic circle. For had not‘Solomon’ 
said that gnomes were die guardians of treasures in the earth? Of, 
course, said Casanova, I knew very well that the operatioD would 
not be successful; but I also knew that I should not lack reasons ro 
satisfy Franzia and Capicam. In this frame of mind he embarked 
upon the venture. Javotte remained indoors. Her father and his 
crony were stationed on the balcony to watch the proceedings and 
to k^ a look-out that no one else did so; they were also told to 
bold themselres ready to execute any orden the magician niight 
give them. The latter now took offall his profane garments, vested 
himself in the habiliments Javotte had made, let his hair hang free, 
put the crown on his head and the great citcle over his shoulders. 
Holding the wand in one hand and the miraculous knife in the 
other he descended into the court. There be spread out the circle, 
uttering barbarous words as he did so, circumambulated it three 
times, and then leapt into the centre: 

There, crouched down without movement for two minutes, I rose tnd 
fixed my regard on a giest livid cloud rising on the western horizon, 
whilst the thunder growled loudly from the tame direction. How sub¬ 
lime I should hive appeared in the stupefied eyes of my two idiots if, 
hiving the sky a link earlier, I had taken it into my head to 

announce the phenomenon! 

The doud spread with extreme swiftneu, and the vault of heaven 
soon seemed to me to be covered with a mortuary doth, furrowed in all 
directions with vivid flasbes of li^uning. 

Since this wu the oMst natural thing in the world, I had not (be 
lightest reason to be surprised; nevertheless a begtnning of fear made 
me feel the desire to be in my room. And soon my fear increased 
in seeing thunderbolts mingled with the tighmbg fblloWig esch other 
rapidly and surrounding me on all sides. I then cxpericDced the effects 
wUch terror can have upon the mii>d; for t reasoned that, since the 
thunderbolts which were furrowing the earth around me and continually 
explodiog over my head were not annihilating me, this was simply 
b^use they could not eater my magic ciicle. I thus adored the w^ 
ofmyoWD handsi This silly reasoo stopped me from leaving the drek, 
in spite of the feat whkfa made me shiver inside it. Without this belief, 
fruit of t craven fear, I should not have stayed there for a moment; and 
my speedy flight wouki have unseakd the eyes of my two dupes, who 
would them have realized that, far from being a magidan, I was merely a 
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cowtrd. The violeooeofthe wind, the reaouodingootaeof theihunider> 
• penetmmg cold and m7 fear nude me tremble like an aspeo-ktf.... 
I tecognixed the presence of a reveogeftil God who awaited me there to 
puotth at ooc bkw all m^ infamies and to put an end to my incredulity 
by «nnihilarifig me.' 

And indeed so strong was dxe intpressioo and relatively m last¬ 
ing, that Javotce now inspired Casanova with a holy awe, and be 
abandoned his designs on her vimm to her evident di^pointment. 
Nor could he bring himself to repeat Ac experiment. He told 
Franzia and Capitani that the gnomes had forced him a agree to 
wait for an indefinite period b^re raising the treasure; presented 
them wiA the spurious history he had written in Mantua; 
them swear to wait for hb return or for the appearance of another 
m^tcian wiA exactly Ae same knowledge as he before attempting 
another operation; b^t the crown and Ae citcle; ordered every¬ 
thing else to be for his next appearance; sold Ae AeaA for 
about £i2$ to Capitani, and then made off: 

What contributed to make this resolulioo m depart irrevocibk was the 
apprehensaon thit some pious peasant might hare seen me performing 
my juggleries in my so-caDed magic dxcle, and that, informed by his 
zeal, the very holy and very iofonial Inquisition might pursue me with 
the iotestioQ of exposing me to public view in a fine auco^-fi, in whi A 
I had not the sb^test desue to be the principal actor.' 

Yet, as we have seen, though be absmdooed this particular under¬ 
taking, he did not abandon magic, and Ae Inquisition got him. 

It was undoubtedly an exciting moment in Ae history of ritual 
magic, when Casanova was tnpped in the circle by tlut terrific 
thunderstorm wiA panic in hb heart; and it would be almost 
enough to make one wonder whether it were not perhaps a tran¬ 
scendental warning, if one did not suspect that it b still more likdy 
to have been a piece of Casanovbn stage-machirvery. In that 
it illustrates yet again Ae moth underlying so many of hu tales 
about magic: ‘There are more thmgs in heaven and earth, than 
arc dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

Leaving the vexed question of what Casanova really Aougbt on 
Ae subject unanswer^, and coming badt to what he did: it b 
cenainly curious that Ab confessedly fraudulent magician was for 

' Cassoova, op. ctL □, pp. 75 f. * Ibid. p. 77. 
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more scnipukius in hb preparations and far more consdeotious 
about obeying the rales and i^juladons magic than his Gennan 
contemporary whom vrc shall presently meet, the Jena student 
Weber. Now Weber almost certainly toped to raise the treasure 
located in a vineyard. Casanova as cmainly knew that he oould do 
no such thing; and yet he went to &r more trouble, and has in fact 
given the most exact and detailed account of the preliminary pre¬ 
parations to be found anywhere outside the ritual texts themselves. 
Casanova never did anything by halves; it was the secret of hts 
phenomenal success; lus outrageous conduct; of the bitter 
enemies he made; of hb lamentable decline; of hb astounding 
Memokf, it was the secret of hb magic. 


(a) Polloatrt of 'Hontfriut' 

Considering the highly-coloured venioD of the rite of' Honorius’ 
given by a certain amount of scepticism accompanies the 
realization that we have only hu word for its popularity in the nine¬ 
teenth century. I shall be oonsidenng the character of Ldvi more 
closely in a subsequenc chapter; but for the moment it is sufficient 
to say that embroidery rather than invention was hb loivg suit, and 
that though be was much given to romandng, there b generally 
some solid foundatioa in fact for the flights of hb erratic fancy. It 
u therefore probable though by no means certain that the followers 
of the pseudo-Pope who crossed his path were actually disciples of 
‘Honoritis’. 

In the first of the two stories in quescioo an artisan of about fifty 
years of age, prcsentitig an honest and ratiooal appearance, called 
on the magxs imploring him to restore to the speaker the first 
page of the famous or infamous grmoirt, which h^ mysteriously 
disappeared. Bearing as it did die autograph signature of the 
master-spirit, it was the most precious part of the manual, and the 
unhappy so r c ere r was lost without it. As reproduced by Waite, 
the title-page of the Constitution of Honoms does in fiict ffispby a 
rudely executed fooe framed in a triangle and some hieroglyphs 
which may well purport to represent the signature of the ai^- 
fiend. The artisan-exorebt had possessed chb priceless text since 
the age of ten, had never neglected to perform the 'office’ it 
contained, had never allowed the book to leave hb person, had 
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confi>imed rigoroBsly to all the prescripoom hid dowa in its pages, 
and had now met with thb terrible and undeserved misfortune. He 
was in despair, for he felt that existence was completely meaning¬ 
less if intercourse with the master-spirit were denied him. Qosely 
questioned by Ldvi, he revealed himself to be more muddled than 
mischievous. He had never made any promisa nor entered into 
any bond with any of the spirits. What is more, he believed that 
the leaders of the hierardiy were good, the intermediaries alter¬ 
nately good and evil, and the inferiors evil, but not blindly nor 
irrevocably wicked. The one whom be had constantly invoked had 
often appeared to him, but did so no longer since his autographed 
page was lost, and this was the maicet-spirit AdonaL It would 
seem that L^'t visitor was awfiiKing the of power in the 
conjurations for the namgs of the spirits invoked; but Adonai 
(Lord) is an epithet often be s towed (or so it is said) by Satanists on 
Lucifer; and the luridly-minded Ldvi automadcally leapt to the 
conclusion that Satan was involved: 

Do you know who Adonai is? 

No: but 1 wish to behold him once mote. 

Adonai is invisible. 

1 have seen him. 

He is without form. 

1 have touched him. 

He is infinite. 

He is pretty much about my own height. 

The prophets tell ui that the hem of hii vestment sweeps away the 
stars of the monuag. 

He has a very neat surcoat and the whitest Horn, 

Holy Scripture, moreover, says chat iwoc can behold him without 
dying. 

He has a benevolent and jovial countenance. 

But how do you proceed to obtaio these apperiiiooa? 

I perform all that is appointed in the giest Grimotre. 

Vhatl even the bloody saoifioe? 

Certainly. 

Wretch! But what is the victim?' 

The artisan turned pale, said that his interiocutor must know better 
than he did, and described the effort which the slaughter of the 

' A. E. Waite, Thi MytttrUt ^ MagU^ Loodoo, i 897 »P- 
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innocent creature coat him, and the meltodioly sensatioos it 
aroused: 

One n^t I had just ended the moumful rites, I was seated whhtn the 
dide on the toner tbiesbold o(f my door, and the ooofiagrarion of the 
victim was betog finished in a large fire of alder and cypreas-wood. 
Suddenly, dose at hand I again saw it, or rather feh it paas; a heart* 
reeding ay rang in my ears, sikI from that moment I aeem to be 
hearing U always.' 

But Lf vi still continued to probe, insuring that hi$ visitor should 
name the sacrifice plainly. When he heard that it was a virgin and 
unbl emished kid of a year old as laid down in the ritual, he breathed 
again; for it was evidat that this tyro in the bbek art did not know 
the esoteric meaning of‘virgin kid', in other words ‘young child’. 
This gratuitous blackening of a rite already suffidendy dark has not 
even the excuse in French which it might have in Pn gii«h of the 
colloquial use of the word kid. It is a concrete instance of L^’s 
ineradicable tendency m mythologize about magic, especially about 
the black variety, which was to have such an influence on his 
i mm ediate posterity. From this point of view the artisan, if he 
really exist^, was a lucky find: 

A true mediaeval sorcerer, a sincere, undoubted sorcerer, in the nine* 
tectitb ceaiuiyl A sorcerer who had beheld Satan, under the of 
Adooal, dressed like a duzen; and Ascarotb under his true 
fonni What an artistk objea, whst an archaeological treasureP 

For the visitor had also confessed m having summoned up Asta- 
roth, who had appeared in the shape of a gigantic monster, with the 
body of a hog and the skdemn head of a colossal ox. All this, 
allowing for a certain amount of embroidery, is not in itself 
impossible. That ts to say, an imperfectly educated man in the 
mid-nineteenth century who possessed a copy of the Constitution 
ef Honorius might well have set about implementing the rites it 
contained. What he then saw, or thought that he saw, or said rhar 
be saw would depend on his nervous susceptibilicy. On the ocher 
hand Ldvi strikes one as quite capable of contriburing these details, 
as well as the identificarion of ‘kid’ and ‘child’ to the detriment of 
‘Honorius’. And what follows, a series of incredible mir aglea 

• WaiK, op. cdt. p. 4M. • Ibid. p. 467. 
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brought tbout by in order to thwart the power of the oiagical 
manual, cannot be taken seriously and is not worth repeating. 

The other smry is of greater intrinsic interest It is entitled 
Sicrtt History of the Assassmation of the Archbithop ef Paris and 
gives a vivid account of dus event, at which claimed to have 
been present Whether based on first-hand evidence or not, it 
tallies with other records, except that L 4 vi calls the perpetrator 
Louis Verger instead of Jean. This mystical madman, an inter¬ 
dicted priest, struck down Sibour with a knife whilst be was 
nffiriaring at the Inauguration of the novena of Saint Geoevi^e 
on January 3,1857, at Saint-Etienne du Mont. even included 
the rabid cry: 'Down with the goddess! * with which the distracted 
criminal drove the knife home, a reference in all likelihood both 
to the saint and to the recent proclamation of the Immaculate 
CoDceptioa of which Sibour had been one of the most zealous 
promoters. It seems possible, therefore, that the unhappy Verger 
believed that be was striking a blow against idolatry. By what 
confusion of mind he had also resorted to black magic (tfLdvi's tale 
is true) is easier to understand chan to explain. The' secret hismry’ 
revealed by the French magus represents the intending assassin as 
a sinister-looking young priest who applied to Ldvi in 1856 for in- 
formadon bow best to procure a copy of thegnmoiW of'Honorhis*. 
He confided in some mutual acquaintances that be had attempted 
an invocation of the devil by the help oft ‘common grvwo’e’ in his 
country presbytery, but that the devil had not put in an appear¬ 
ance, although there had been a violent elemental disturbance, a 
raging wind which shook the building to its foundations, doors and 
windows bursting open and hissing sounds proceeding from every 
corner of the bouse. He was now in search of a more potent 
manual, and believed that ‘ Honorius' would fill the bill. Needless 
to say L6ri refused outri^it to help him in his search; whilst a 
fiuthful disciple of the magus (called DcsbaioUes) attempted to put 
the anonymous caller 00 his guard against the dangerous and 
mysticism revealed by the lines of his hand. The abb^ 
listened to this with a doubtful and ominous smile on his pak 
countenatkce and took his leave with the words: * Before long, you 
will hear of something... .You will bear me spoken of.* 

Although Ijbn forgot all about this strange young man, be was 
troubled by warning oightmaies of a sjmtboiical nature for two 
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lughts ruxuuog before the a$$a$sinatioa place; and lie was 
horrified when he leamt durn^ the course of the trial that Verger 
was none other than the ambiguous young priest who had been ao 
ominously anxious to procure a copy of the Constitution of 
Honorim. He had suo^eded in his quest, as a bookseller told the 
magus, and had pa^<^ the then considerable sum of a hundred 
francs for the prize. Thereafter he had perpetrated the deed. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in this ‘secret history*; 
but neither is it improbable that L^i smuggled ‘Honorius’ into 
the tale of the assassinatioo. His eloquent conclusion rather 
strengthens the latter supposition: 

Thus beyond doubt, the unhappy priest had obtained the fatal 
Griinoite, and had prepared hin^ for murder by a succesnon of 
sacrileges. The wretched nian felt oertain he would not die; be believed 
tbe emperor would be forced to pardon him; some honourable exile 
awaited bin; his crime bad brought him immense notoriety; his 
musings would be worth ibeir weight in gold st tbe booksellers; he 
would become fiibulously rich, would attract the notice of some great 
lady, and would marry beyond tbe teas. By similar promises tbe phan¬ 
tom demon foimeily incited Gillet de Laval, lord of Retz, ftom crime to 
aime. A m«n capable of evoking tbe devil, according to the rites of tbe 
Gtimotre of Honorius, is so far on the road to evil that he is inclined to 
all kmds of haUudsations and folseboods; but tbe aberrations of peiver-’ 
sity do not contticute madness, as the execution of this criminal proved. 
Tte desperate resistance be offered to his executioners it ««!! known. 
‘It is a deception’, be cried, ‘I cannot die thus. An hour only^ne 
hour—to write to the emperor; be would savemel’ 

Who, then, had decciv^ him? Who had promised him life? Who 
had assured him beforehand of an impossible clemency, for his reprieve 
would have outraged the public cooscienoc? Ask all this of tbe Grimoire 
of Honorius I’ 

Ask rather tU the other half-demented criminals who have 
cherished delusions of grandeur and of eleventh hour reprieves, 
although tn foimen m LM it should perhaps be pointed out that 
many witches and warlocks showed the same kind of certainty when 
awaiting their death in prison. Here again, however, a ratioiMl 
explanation has been suggested: that those in high places who had 
employed them had promised m come to their assistance if they 

‘ Wstu, op. dt. p. 47p. 
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vcrc cau^t tod condcmoed. Somcthia^ of the same sort may 
have bttn behiDd Verger’s coofideoce in his release. The part 
played by the Constitution of Honorius in the assassinatioo 
the archbishop cannot be taken as proved by Ldvi’s testimony, 
although it has plausibility in hs fiivour; for what trustier guide 
for the perfonaance oi a work of evil and destruedon such as the 
murder of an archbishop could there possibly be for a ren^ade 
priest than a book of bla^ magic supposedly composed by a Pope? 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE FAUSTIAN SCHOOL 

(a) Af^pia Nat^traiis ft ImatwaJu 

Both the Constitution Honorius wd the Grand Crrmom found 
their way into Gernuny, and must have been lairly well known at 
one time, for ScheiUe discovered them, muddled, mangled and 
gatblcd almost beyond lecogoitioo in the infernal library of an 
iUitenie Suabian peasant. The text is in that state of corruption 
bordering on unintelligibUity to which manuscripts copied and 
copied again by uneducated hands are inevitably prone. The 
German ^Honorius’ omitted die Papal Bull, began with an in- 
vocatioQ to Ariel and continued with a Coniuration of the Book, 
taken almost urhatim from the French oiigmal; although (a truly 
Gennan 'improvement*) the thousand years in bell threatened by 
the French author were increased to four thousand 'wading in 
sulphur and fire’. The spirits ofthe air were then constrained and 
a chaotic Lshtr Spirituum was given, with St Peter in the middle of 
the fiends and Lucifer rechristened Lucius Caser. Various other 
conjuratioas followed, concluding with the spirits of the days of 
the week, obvknuly modelled on the French ‘ Honorius', although 
differendy named, but receiving much the same gifb. 

This second-hand welter of nonsense hardly merits serious 
attentiOD, and I should have passed it by, were it not for the &cr 
that the text found by Scheible also contains what is cdled 
‘ a true excerpt from the GrirndGrrmoire, with the omissioD of the 
unnecessary passages'; and this is interesting, since it gives the 
wording of a pact to be signed ty an evil spirit. But it differs ffom 
its pretended model in a highly important, indeed fundamental, 
particular, for it is a unilateral pact, whereas of the two given in 
the Grand Grmmre one is oo^dooal and the other bilateral. 
This latter type of contract entered ritual literature from the 
legends mid about sorcerers in the Middle Ages, and was rooted 
in the Christian conception of the wickedness of magic and its 
tragic consequences. The unilateral pact was a relic of the good 
old days when magicians were magicians indeed and could force 
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compliance upon the spirits. In its present form it is a devdop* 
ment of the Conjtmtion of the Book, an affirmative answer to it, 
and therefore of ritual origin. The devil, alter certain initial 
oeremoGies, sketchily and confusingly described, amongst them 
the reading of a Mass of Constrain^ is forced to bind himself, 
by applying his seal at the end of the document, to the following 
effect. 

Speaking in the first person, he swears to appear immediately 
to any ooe reading the contract in the Book, and to come in a 
fair htiman form, without uproar, deceit or fiery manifestacioos; 
to speak whatever language is required; to fetch any treasures 
asked for firom the depths of the earth or the bosom of the sea and 
transform old coins into current mooey; to protect the magiri«n 
from all dangers and to assist him in all straio; to preserve his 
health, increase his knowledge and fulfil all his desires without 
exception. All this he sweats to do without wiles or guiles, and 
without inflicting any injury to the body or soul of the exorcist, 
who shall never suffer in any way from this igrecment. 

This very advantageous contract, based on the Conjuration of 
the Book in the French ritual of‘Hooorius ’, left nothing to ehan^ 
and little to the g reediest of imaginations, thus supplementing 
the two French mantials which it names. Through them the 
German version was indirectly indebted to the Solomwt 

and the Lem^eUm, but had no first-harsd knowledge of these two 
magical classics. Most of the other German rituals were in the 
same case; and strangely enough most of the Faustian scholars too. 
Misled by the title of an innocuous litde handbook called Claw- 
cuJae Salomoms et Theoujpfaa Pnaaruttua^ and by the Kabbalistic 
compilation entitled Semiphoras and Sehemftait^>horas Salomcnis 
fUgis, they have looked no further for the of Solomon. As 
for the Lemtgeton, at the very most this was known in part 
from Wierus’ Pseudomtmarclaa Daemonum, whidi some, though 
unexpectedly few, of the compilers of German rituals bud under 
contribution. 

The idea of a Ldur Spirituum was nevertbdess always present 
in the minds of such writers, and this was probably due to the 
detailed description of it given by Pseudo-Agrippa in the Fourth 
Book of Occult Phdotopi^. This famous forgery, almost two- 
thirds of which consists of direct borrowings from Agrippa’s Tldrd 
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B^ky added to the matter in that voluaie the description of the 
appearance and charactertsdcs of the spirits of Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mcicurj' and the Moon (in that order}, 
and also very valuable infomutioD about the oonstruoion of the 
Liter Spirituim and the way to use it: 

T hos e niagifi»ni wbo nukc UK of the assiatance of denxMU in their 
operacioiu haw a special way of bvoking them. They possess a book 
called the Book of the Spirits, whkh u atw consecrated, and in which 
the n^nva of the spiiita ate written, wbo muac then swear an oath to be 
obedient to the nw fi^sn in thia world. The paper of this book must be 
made of vitgin paper whkh has never been before. On the left 
side of the book it seen the image of the spirit, on the right aide hit 
cbanctex the formula of the oath by whkh be has bound him' 
self to obedience ate wrinen. Thia conuina his name, the rank be 
occupies in the spirit-world, the operttiona over which be presides, etc. 
The placet, times and hours over whkh be rales are obKcved in bis 
invocation; wbetefon in order that (he rite may not be defective and 
ineffective, tbeM are also noted here for the guidance of the magidan. 
The book ii carefully locked, becauK it would be deleterioua to the 
magician to open it diinulty. Abo the effeedveneas of the book would be 
desnojed by profooe lue, or if the exordst has a blemished or unchaste 
DStUlt.' 

This description of the Libtr Spirituum was further enhanced 
by the oosnmunkatioa of two aJtcmadve methods for summoning 
spirits and forcing them to take the oath of all^iance. They are 
indicated in general terms, advocating the routine to be followed, 
but descending to no particular instructioas. The texts of the 
invocations and of the oath to be sworn arc not given; there is no 
reproduction of the drde, let alone of the portraits of the spirits; 
the names, characters, offices, houn and days are also not cnen- 
tioQcd. It is, in £ia, a commentary on such Books, but would be 
useless without one. Nevertheless, in the attractive, lucid and 
nonchalant style of the real Agrippa, the author of this manual made 
these and the other magical ceremonies he described (white, black, 
elemental and necTomanik) sound both simple and rewarding. 
A revised version of the Heptameron ascribed to Peter of Abano 
(the title is said to have suggested Boccaccio’s) attempted to 
add to the practical value of ’Agrippa’ by giving invocations for 

' J. Scfaeiblc, Dm Kloutr, Stuttgart, 1846, Ul, pp. ySaf. 
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the spiiits of the sir, ttken &om the Key Sehmm, and cmiceived 
of as evil. The greater part of dm manual, however, was devoted 
to die angels of the seven days (Michael, Gabxibl, Samabl, 
Raphael, Sachibl, Anabl, Cassiel) with diagrams of drcka, 
hiero^yphic characters, prayers and invocations, as well as those 
fool-proof lists of the angels governing every hour of every day 
and night in the week m be found in the K^ SoUmoa. To 
judge the questioiuble nature of the boom to be obtained from 
these spirits, they were angels in name only, whidi probably 
accounts for the great popularity of the Heptamerm. 

It achieved an international reputation, was translated into many 
European languages, amongst them German, and was duly 
plundered by the ritual-writets of that country. One is perpetually 
meeting traces of it in the literature; nevertheless the Kabbalisdc 
Seitaphoroi and Schemhamphoras played a more important part, it 
would seem, in the manuals of ^ Faustian school. Mendoned 
by Hartlkb in 1456 and by Tritfaeim about 1300, it appeared in 
German in 1686 and was reprinted by Schdble in 1846. This 
versioQ adtnowledged debts to Agrippa’s Third Bookt from which 
it quoted at least three times, and alM mentioned the Heptcamon. 
It differed radically &om 'Abano* as to the names and the order of 
the planetary spirits, 'Abano* giving the so-called Hepiatonic 
version, Schemhamphoras the Hellenistic arrangement, which was 
the same as Agrippa's although diverging in certain respects, as 
the author pointed otn: 

'Abano' Afrippa 


Michael 

(Suadty) 

OaiPHIIL 

(Saturn) 

GAtatBL 

(Mooday) 

ZlCHAatEL 

Gupitcr) 

Samael 

CTuestfay) 

Samael 

(Mm) 

Raphael 

(Wedoeaday) 

MICHAEL 

(Sun) 

Sachibl 

(Thursday) 

Anail 

(Venus) 

Anabl 

(Friday) 

Rafrabl 

(Mercury) 

Cassibl 

(Saturday) 

GABEtlL 

(Mood) 


SthtnOtampheroi 



Zaphibl 

(Saturn) 



Zadxibl 

(Jupiter) 



Camabl 

(Man) 



Raphael 

(Sun) 



Hakiel 

(Venus) 



Michael 

(Mercury) 



Gabeibl 

(Moon) 
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Both the Heptxzonic snd the Helkoistic versions are to be found 
in dK Greek magical papyri, and the great Faustian classic 
adopted the names as given in Scfu$nJutmphoras, one reason among 
othm for beUeving that this Kabbaltstic handbook was used by 
the authors or editors of the German manual. 

Very pious, and indeed at times almost mystical in tone, 
Semipfum and Schemhamphoras S^omems Regis made full use of 
Agrippa’s Third Book of Ocadt PhUosofd^, notably on the subject 
of t^ Sephiroth. It communicates a rather confused but not 
hopelessly garbled account of the various ways in which the 
wonder-working names of God were extracted by the Kabbalists 
from texo in the Old Testament. The Seoiiphotas, or sevenfold 
name, was discovered in various unetances of Jahweb, Adam and 
Moses; the Schemhamphoras, the seventy-two names, in the 
three successive texts in Exodus xiv, each of which comprised 
seventy-two letters. The Sephiroth was also carefully explained. 
The author (who called himself Solomon) emphasized the miracu¬ 
lous power residing in these Hebrew names; but he followed 
Agrif^’s lead in maintaining that present-day Kabbalists could 
make no further progress wit^t the name of Jesus, and spoke as 
a Protestant in deprecating the invocation of the souls of the 
depatttd saints. In spite of his religious convictions, some of the 
powers indicated by the audsor as inherent in the divine names 
belong to the realm of black magic: works of destruction and 
revenge; the invocation of demons; the constraint on both parties 
to an infernal paa to keep it Other boons obtainable are of a 
materialistic nature, altbou^ spiritual gifts figure largely coo. 
Besides the names of God, this ii»nual is enriched by a long and 
complicated angelic hierarchy, based on Dionysius Acropagita. Ten 
angels governing the Imelligeisces; twelve ntling over the Zodiacal 
signs; seven planetary thrones; seven plaiwtary archangels; 
seven planetary angels; twenty-eight angeb governing the bouses 
of the moon; four ruling over the winds; another four presiding 
over the dements; these are the chief rulers of the fint heaven. There 
areotbenfortheseoood,tbird,fourth,fifth,sizthaodseveoth. Some 
of them, however, have dual and sometimes even treble functions, 
sudi as Arid who b R> be found in three eateries at least. 

Optimists will be sorry to bear that dght evil spirits are 
mentiooed, but will comfort tbemsdves with the fact that the 
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aogds are in on overwhelming majority. The four devils ruling 
the elements (Samael, Azazel> Azael, Mahazael) were 
all taken from Agrippa’s Third Bock. Samael also figured in 
Rabbinical literature as the arcfa*fiend. Azad, with its alternative 
Azazel, was one of the &llen angels in Enoch and appeared as well 
in the Greek magical papyri and the Testamai of Solomon. Milton 
made Azazel die chief standard-bearer of the infernal armies. 
The four evil spirits governing the four quarten of the globe 
(Oeibks, Paymon, Egyn, Amaymon) were also copied from 
Agrippa. Oricns and Amaymon (Amemoo) were among the fiends 
in t^ Tettanmf, Amaymon and Paymon graced the infernal 
hierarchy in the Lemegetorty and Egyn may well be a corrupoon 
of Eltzen in the Testameni. Trickling into Schemhamphoroi, they 
then flowed into the Liber Spirittaan of the weighty treatise on 
ceremonial magic attributed to Faust. 

This famous TTtrt^old Harrotoing tf HtU, to give it one of its 
sub-titles which set a fiKhion in the naming of Faustian rituals, 
was published by Scheible from an eighteenth-century manuscript 
in the Coburg Ducal Library. Another manuscript copy, pur¬ 
porting to have been made from a book printed in Passau in 1612, 
was in the Weimar Grand Ducal Libr^. Goethe described it 
briefly to Zelter in a lener dated November 20, 1829 and copied 
out two short diaptcrs which correspond roughly to the parcel 
passages of Schdble’s text. To Gocdxe it appeared naturally 
enough as 'full of the most reasoned nonsense’; but we cannot 
rfinmk* it as lightly as that. Scheible’s text was divided into two 
parts by the comber and fiUls naturally into four, each with a 
separate title: 

A. l. Doetorii lohamus Fauti magiat natumlii «t amaiural. Ertter 

Thed. Dtr Dreyfaehir HSltnnKmggmamt. Passau Anno 1505. 

2. Dr. lohanms Ponsticahalat mgracy mag^a notwahi tt tmanaalii. 

B. l. Doa. lohamtt Fantti magiac tuniralu it mnaturalit. Andirir 

Thid. SanlitMUt Tatamtnt gmamt. Passau 1505. 

2. Nmfolgtn allhur mem kostbartn StgUlOy wekhe ich, D. lohanms 
Pasaty tooohl sv dim Citiinn alt ouch » dim Schau-HAen 
gArauehi htie. 

Internal evidence shows that this cmnpiiation is a composite 
production, and in particular suggests that At and A.2 are by 
different hands. In fiKt A.2 is an expansion of A.t, which may 
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ODQcetTtbly be the Fiustian UrMlUimoaiig, tl^ugh it i» im¬ 
possible to dognutize on such in obicurc subject. It t^es up 
only forty piges in the two hundred and sixty of Scheible’s t»; 
but the wbok as it stands obviously deriva from a pre-Faustian 
magical stratum. Agrippa, Pseudo-Agrippa and SchmhanpfhorM 
were responsible to a large extent fiw the doctrine informing the 
rituals; and these three informative text-books were in their turn 
based upon the KabbaU. The Soiwawi seeins to have been 

unknown to the aiubors of Af^pa (as I shall caU the treatise for 
short); and the Liber Spirituum was certainly independent of the 
Leuugetm. Pseudo-Agrippa supplied the Platonic idea of" * 
book, the notioo of a hierarchy may have been taken from Schem- 

AiwipiJ»pr«, many ofthe names certainly were. Peuckert out 

a case for a Pseudo-Agrippian authorship of the Faustian hierarchy 
and its attendant text, since they supplement the information given 
in the Fourth Book. But the mariid difference in style rules out 
this attribution, the one being educated and lucid, the oUier the 
very reverse. Kicsewetter’s claim that Faust was the orator 
seems to have even less in its favour. It is true diat‘Faust'speaks 
throughout in the first person; but since it is a magical manual, 
that almost goes to prove that be did not write it, false asenpoons 
ysng one of the constant features of such texts. Moreover, 
coauDon-sense rebels at the notion that the cheap little trickster 
and vagabond of the sixteenth century, always out for easy nwney 
and quick results, ever sat down and expand^ and reconditioned 
this daunting tome in order to harmonize it with the legends about 
his own life and to introduce 'my Mcphistophiel’ whom we 
no warrant for believing that he ever mentioned at all during his 


whole mortal existence. 

Putting such insoluble problems to one side, it wiU probably 
be best to consider the hierarchy first. Thete are thirteen categories 
in A.I and seventeen in A. 2 , which omitted two from the first list 
and added six, as the following table makes dear: 


Al 

X. Pwt Grand Duktt 

Locirta 

BiiLzaauB 

Satan 

ASTXROTH 

BXHSXIT 


As 

I. Tht Suprtme Cbuf 
NadannIBL alias 
LUCIVBX oHas 
BlUDOHN (Pluto) abas 
BeBLZiaua 
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3. Pour Ki>^ 

URXENSoftUEast 
PaYMON of the West 
Eoyn of the North 
AmatmON ^the South 

3. Pour Prine»$ 

SAMABLof Fire 
AZAZBL of Air 
Azabl of Woter 
MAHAZABLof BARb 

4. Stum Bloaon 
bludon 

Marbubl 

Ariel 

ACIEL 

Barbibl 

Mbphistorhibl 

Apadibl 

5. Stotn Cmntr PoiMvu 

6 . SotnH Counu 

7 . 5<vm fiorofu 

t. Stvtn Arutoeraiie Spirits 

9. 5 «ti« MiddU-Ciats Spirits 
to. .SiMfi Psastmt Spiriu 

II. 5 «om Cteoir Spirits 

13 . Sum Sti^ Spirits 

IJ. Pour Ptm Spirits 


3 . 5 mwi Sitetort 

Barbibl under Zaphibl 
(S trum) 

MSPHISTOPHIBL under 
Zapkibl Gupittr) 

Oanabl ku Apadibl under 
CAMABL(Mm) 

AciBL under Raprabl 
(S un) 

Anabl under Hanibl 
(V eout) 

Ariel under Michabl 
(M ercury) 

Marbubl under Gabribl 
(M oon) 

3. Ssimi Ceimtt Pdiao'w 

4. Stem Couust 

5. S^MWi Bdrim 

6. StiWH ArittocratU Spiriu 

7. Stotn MiddU‘Claat Spirits 

8. Sttm PtasMt Spirits 

9. Stom CUotr Spiriu 

10. Srt>«n Ststpid Spirits 
ti. Pour Pru S^ina 

13 . Sttm Spiriu ef Ou Libtrtti Arts 

13. Bight Grtat Ptr* Spuiu 

14. Sttm Grtat Air Spiriu 

15. nUrtMR Wattr Spiriu 
x6. Thirttm Barth Spiriu 

17. Pour Foist {or Modi) Spiriu 


• •M 
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Although Dot exactly impressive, this hierarchy is interesting. 
Bchcrit or Berith came Judges, ix, xlvi, a god the infidels, 
and was iochidcd among the devils in the Lmtgtion and Pttudo- 
moHorchia Daemonum where he is described as a great and terrible 
duke called by some Beall. Nadaimiel for Lucifer is unfamiliar to 
me; and it is strange to find Pluto in the Faustian gaUre, although 
he also figures in the puppet plays. The four kings and princes 
were taken from SehemhoM^funu, and I have already commented 
upon them; whilst four of the seven Electors (EUrbid, Ariel, 
Anael and Add) were iq the same cooqtilation, Arid probably 
entering it from the Old Testament, where the name occurs twice: 
Ezra viii, 16, as a mere proper name, and Isaiah xxix, 1,2 where it 
is used for Jerusalem, or the Lion of God, and woe is called down 
upon it* As for Acid, as I have already said in connexion with 
(be Testammi cf Solomon^ he would appear to be none other than 
the black sun the Quldean cosmos, coming inm the Faustian 
Labtr Spirituum from Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Palestine; 
whilst all the seven so<alled Keeton, being planetary spirits, 
derive from the maskm of the Akkadians, the seven adversaries of 
the corresponding gods. The immediate debt for the four I have 
nawtfd was 10 ScMemhamfibrras, which supplied in addition further 
down the scale Dirschid, Amnodicl, Adrid (also in the papyri and 
in Ehocih), Amtidid, Tagrtd, Amnixid, Gelid and Requiel. 
These were all angels in the Kabbalistic manual; in Mqgta they 
have &Ucn among the fiends. 

The actual classification down to the seven peasant spirits is 
hierarchically based on the Holy Roman Empire; from then 
onwards cnMs<Ussification becomes the order of the day. The 
seven dever spirits arc the seven Electors; the stupid spirits were 
chosen with a fine lack of snobbishness from among the Counts 
Palatxne, the Counts, the Batons and the aristocracy. The four 
free spirits formed an independent category (representutg murder, 
discord, theft and hut); as did also the spirits of the so^nlled 
liberal arts (philosophy, painting, surgery, astrology, mining, 
hunting and architecture). The demennl spirits, whose natures 
are in dose secord with the descriptions given by Tritbcim, were 
taken, or at least the fire and water spirits were, for the most 

' In the ACo* <!f Solomptt, the Orand Orimoir$ and the Comtitutim 
HmoritUf Ariel it a divine or angelic aame. 
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pan expUctdy from the precediog categoties shared by A.t and 
A^. lihe four fidse spiritSj lords r especdvely of transformation, 
vegctadoD, hunting and love, probably derive from the fraudulent 
spirits put into drculatioa by Porphyry. 

This infernal ommum gaihmm was ilhutrated, if not euctly 
adorned, by forty>two coloured plates in A.2 purportmg to be 
spirit'likenesscs. If these do not add to the lustre of the sitters, 
they would at least enormously increase the practical value of 
the Book of the Spiria, if Pseudo-Agrippa is to be believed. 
According to Scbeible, the Coburg manuscript which he prineed 
was beautifully got up, and the htmdred and forty'^ix coloured 
plates most carefully executed. A certain Karl KobI copied them 
faithfully for Schetble, slightly reduced in size. Over a hundred of 
the plates are fictely executed diagrams of circles in black and red, 
the work of a skilled draughtsman and pleasing in their general 
effea. The same cannot be said of the portraits, whose origioal 
artist was at much the same mental level at the author of A.2 
and may well have been one and the same man. The frooiispiece 
presents Faust seated in a book-lined study, holding an enonnous 
come in his hands, which is presumably Mafia NaturaUs et 
Imaturalii. Bearded, ruddy and portly, a grey turban on his head, 
enveloped in a grey robe and set off the folds of a billowing 
curtain, he is the very incamatioo of that snugness axul smugness 
which flourished in t^ Biedtrmeur period. Ludfer, on the other 
hand, is a fluriy spirited efibn to portray the arch-enemy of mankind 
as a reddish-brown flying dra^ with a lashing tail, fearsome 
claws, hat's wings, boms and a horrible human fiKe expectontmg 
flames. The chain which had bo\md him in hell is attached 
to one of his hind 1^, and (one hopes) will come into hs own again. 
An honourable mentioa should also be made of the representation 
of those devils who manifest in bestial guise. If conventional, 
some feeling for reality is observable here; especially in the 
picture of the Count Palatine called Camniel, displayed as a savage 
leopard couched upon a rock. Otherwise no twentiedi-cenrury 
heart will miss a b>eat over the portraits of the Faustian fiends. 
They are ugly enough at times, even repulsive in an unimagina¬ 
tive way; but the artist never rose above tbe grotesque into 
the realms of tbe sinister, the gruesome or tbe word. 

The stunted appearance of the hosts of bell frirriier deprives 
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dion of fnghcfulness. Yet they were oot meant to be Fq>re3efited 
ts dwarft; for Marbud, stated to be tall, is as undmi^ as all 
die test ExcrcsccDces apart, with irtuch some of the fiends are 
endowed, they recall to mind the figures on Happy Family and 
Snap packs of cards. Equally eccentric and hardly more expressive 
are the elemental spirits; seven fiiRious little fire-fietids grouped on 
one plate; a blowzy water^oyn^b; a sleekly serpentine earth-spirit 
with a brazen hussy’s foce. The lumpish spirits of the liberal arts arc 
even less attractive; and the four frw spirits of crime are peculiarly 
tevolong and picpoeterous. One portrait, however, amidst all this 
Aa<ikh nriBianir ran harrflyfiril m pfrsir • Mrphhmph trl in 
his human aspect, a oocy, tubby, monkish IMe creature, with an eo- 
ga ging and obliging expression. Inhisotbertspectheisafierce black 
bear; but no one could fear him in his human form. Apart from 
i-ittn, not one of the other fiends depicted is worth a second glance. 

Even ao this portrait is disconcerting, being the very antithesis 
of the elegant, slender, cynical and saturnine personality aow> 
adays with Faust's familiar spirit, who I think will 

also be thought to seem rather oddly pUc^ among the planetary 
demons called Electors. It was of course in an attempt to give him 
suitable prommence that hit name was smugged into this list. 
From the first Faustbo^ down to 1755, he svas called Mepbo* 
stophiles. In Mttgia the first ‘o’ is replaced by the now familiar 
'i'; and the cennination -phiel whi^ ihcmates with *philes, 
-philus and -phielu brought the newcomer into line with his 
peers in the Bcctorate and also with the vast majority of the 
fiends listed in the hierarchy. Where and bow the original name 
Mephoato^^iiles came into being remains a mystery. 1 myself 
side with those who believe dial it was a faulty Greek version of 
Ludfiigum, the category invented by Psellus and adopted in the 
Grand Grimoir*. Certainly the description given byTritlieim and 
quoted above' is strongly applicable to the evil spirit in the Spies 
Faustbook, but oot to the Mephistophicl of Afqpur Natio-aJis 
it ImaturoHs to judge by his portrait and also by ‘Faust’s* 
reforeoces to him and his own ‘c^ession’: 

Bui my MirniSTOPHiLUS, when he cooes in a cruel guise, then 
them is not much one can do with him, beexose of his cruel and tumble 

' See sboTCtp. 35. In the Utfeuttbook Mephista was Mid to visit Faust 
in the ehepe of s monk. 
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shtpe;otherwi9e be uetsjr to tilk«ith,«od beu quicktobc penueded 
10 allow one to speak with him aod tzeat with him for whaterer one 
wants....If Tou wish m begia ptopcitT, fou xmut be^bj summoiung 
iny MiFHiSTOPHiBLis, wbo ii the spirit of all seotet arts, so that 
you can leaiB much from him in this respect. But be does not Uke to 
make pacts; on tbe ooottary, befbtt he will nuke a pact with you, he 
first warns very finthfully agamst 14 telHng one to refi^ upon one 
is losing. But if one does not becd this waminf, then be will do it and 
make a pan with one for all arts whatever they may be. One can profit 
to a certaio extent by this spirit, ^ only through arts.' 

This sounds rather tepid, and the foUowii^ account rather flat: 

This hellish Crand-Duke Mbphistofu. appeared to me, Faust, 
first at a cross-road, aod to a very cruel guise, like a bear, then manacrly 
like a lion; but through much persistance in my coojuratknt I managed 
to get him to promise to come to my study, and be came in tbe lorm of 
an old grey man. This spirit immediately made a pact with me for 
twenty-four ycara, and promised to bring me quick as fhnugbt to any 
place. Abo I was to lem from him all the aemet arts of aigromancy, 
and be promised to teach me magic properiy. He also said;‘All secret 
arts of nature lie hidden in me. I govern in the hour of JuptTBt; 
therefore I am very much attached to man, and warn him against making 
pacts. But if be will not heed my warning, then be will find no mercy 
from me when hu hour strikes; nor wotild the star of Lucifxr my 
Principal whtcb b adkd Cirombpihiton and hardens the heart 
of oieo, allow it. I am most fiientfly when I ^spear as a grey man." 

Although the spirit called Mephoatophiles was obliged to obtain 
the permission of Satan before si g nin g a pact with Faust in the 
legend, he did not warn him against embarking upon the omiract. 
On the contrary, when Faust began to waver on hearing talk of 
eternal danmacion, the terrible spirit flashed back with these 
words: And wilt thou not, tb yet thy lot; 

Since tb thy lot, thoult ttj me not. 

Should one bold thee, iboult know it not; 

Thoult fly me not, prayers help no )0t. 

Thy heact‘s despair hu brou^ thee tbere.> 

' |. Schetbk, Doktar Fata^i Moiia natvraiii «r wwairalu 

odvDrt^aeim H/UUiuntmi ..., Stuttgart, ia 49 > PP- *011 

* Ibid. pp. 4jf. The plmetaiy spirits called Blectan in At aod in the 
bcginiiiBg of A.a are called Graod-Dukes bter in Aa. 

’ Sebefok, Dot KJeiur, Stuttgart, i 84 d> u, p. 947. The first Fsunbook, 
* 5 * 7 . 
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The put had oot even been dnwn up fonnally, let alone signed, 
when this feaiful doom was uttered. Here therefore Magia was 
oot to harmony with the legend, which was nevertheless 
obviously in the aoduK^s mind in die above description the 
first meeting with Mephisto. All die same it is a much less 
terri^ing a&ir than the one m be found in the Spies Faustbooks 
which P. F. rendered into such rolling P-n g<i«h, nor do the details 
ally; 

.. .then began Doctor Pauxtut to call for MtphottopMUs the Spirite, 
and to charge him in the name of BtdtAtA to ^jpeare there personally 
without any bag stay: then presendy the Diuel began so great a rumor 
in the Wo^ aa if beauen and earth would have oome together with 
winde, the trees bowing their Cops to the ground, then foil the DiucU to 
bleue as if the whole Wood had been foil of Lyons, snd todainly about 
the Circle raime the DiueU at if a thousand Wagons had been running 
togetberoopaued stones. After this at the fourecomenoftbe Wood it 
thundred b^biy, with such li ghtninp u if the wfaok worldc, n> hia 
teemiag, had been on fire.. .sodainlyouer bii bead banged bouenng in 
the ayte a mi^uy Dragon,. .presendy not three fodomeaboue hia bead 
foil a flame in manner of a lightning, and changed it lelfo into a Globe 
...todainly tbe Gbbe opened and sprang vp in height of a man: ao 
burning a tune, in the e^ it conuer^ to the shape of a fiery nun. 
This pleasant beast ranne about tbe drde a great while, and lastly 
appeal in manner of a gray Frier, tsktng Paustm wu bit 
request. Ptaaoa commauaded that tbe next morning at twelve of tbe 
docke face should appearc to him at hii bouse; but tbe djuel would in no 
wise giaunt: Fauuus began againe to conhire him in the name of 
fselashd, that be should fulfil his request; sdreteupon tbe Spirit 
agreed.' 

The manifostatioas occurring during coojuritioas arc sometimes 
very vividly described in the rituals, and the Faustian Sta^Spirit 
has a most diimadc account t^ the appearance of Lucifer and his 
cohorts. The tone of Magia is much more pcdcatrian throughout. 
And yet during the lengthy proceedings of A.2 the seven Electors 
are introduced by turn and describe their own characters in 
dialogues with ‘Faust'. Thb method, though not so well carried 
out, is the same as the one employed in the Testament SolotnoHi 
but it lacks tbe &ame*worfc of the building of the Temple which 

' P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, 7 %* Setates cf rA« Paast Tradition, 
Kew York, 1936, pp. The ‘Lyons* are devils in ‘Spies’. 
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give coherence and a certain epic quality to the whole. Still, even 
(he plodding author of Mttgia (A.a) surrounded the figxires of Ariel 
and Aoel with an aura of dinrin a i v pne M which Mepfaisophiel 
somehow lacks. Faust's familiar spirit never achieved his rightful 
place as the hero-villain of this manual. That position was reserved 
for the dangerous but rewarding Aciel. Yet lip^ervice wu paid 
throughout to the parvenu amf>ng the Electors. He was repre¬ 
sented not only as the spirit with whom the author made his 
paa, but was also continually introthiced at quesrioo-timc, giving 
invaluable information on points of procedure in operations and 
experiments, on what invocations to use and what methods to 
employ in aunufacturiog electrvm m^gxcvm, magic mirron, magic 
crystab, magic pentacles and seals. It is alxiwst like listening to 
tlK voice of Mrs Markham iimnictiog her children in the history 
of England and France wbeiwver ‘my Mephistophiel’ takes up 
the burden of explarutioos. But in spite of this conscientious 
adherence to the data of the l^end, Ai^ dominates the magical 
scene, a prepotent spirit, and recognized u such from the pre¬ 
amble onwards, much the most dangerous and guileful, but also 
paying in unlimited wealth for the perils and hardships undergone 
in mastering him, For be is the lord of all the treasures hidden in 
the earth. Being, as I believe, the black sun of the Akkadians, his 
sombre lustre outshone Mcphisto's and was well calculated to 
darde magicians, especially those whose one aim, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, was to locate buried treasure by 
invoking the aid of spirits. Although his regent the sun is well- 
disposed to the human race and forces Adel to serve men, the 
fiend himself hates mankind and will only yield up his secrets 
under severe pressure. In fact he must ^ scourged to do so. 
Esxn then he cannot be trusted, being a master of guile, as those 
who make pacts with him may learn to their cost, for be can be no 
man’s servant. It is therefore better m deal with his vassal the 
Count PalatiiK ramni^J, if Adel permits iL A pea with other 
promises undreamt-of wealth; but there is no redempQoo from it, 
and it foils due at once if any attempt is made to substitute one 
soul for another. 

The sinister and potent Adel certainly threw Mephistopliid 
into the shade, and most of the other Electors too. The Martian 
Apadiel incited to war, wrath and strife, as one would expea; 
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vktocs t&d klivcs, tcd granted supenutunl strength and 
resohitioa to those with trtiom be condescended to ally himself by 
means of a paa. The pladog of aimks in the field* works of evil 
and fain-making were other funcdons be performed. Anael, the 
spirit of Ven«, manifested in female form* but called himself 
Lord of Love with all the gifb which that entailed. Riches, 
honour and beaudfiil women feO to the lot of the ludty wight who 
summoned Ansel when his star was in the ascendant; but the 
Saturnine Barbie! could hardly be prevailed upon to associate 
with mortals; and Marbuel, moderately well disposed towards 
them, though absohiiely essential to the locating of buried treasure 
(moonUgbt), could not lift it Adel was necessary for that 
opentioQ. 

The planetary nature of these spirits was dearly indicated in 
their coufessioos to 'Faust’; and Ariel in especial manifested 
something like real character in h» dialogue with the aordst, 
character a mythical nature pointing bad; to Hermes and 
Mercury. He is of course of particuUr interest on account of 
Shakespeare’s treatment of this spirit in The Tmptst. Both have 
at least the quality 'mercuiial’ in common. As his planet is 
Meroiry in MagiOt he is naturally associated with thieving; and 
the treasura he procures consist of vanished, ill-gotten and 
accursed goods. l jkf? Hermes, the messenger of the gods, be 
wanden widely over crags and dales; and like quicksilver he is 
difficult to constrain, hates to be tied and therefore dislikes paco. 
Slwkespeare’s Ark! also ftetted against the bonds which iMund 
him to Pro sp ero. 'Faust’s’ Ariel will give large sums to avoid 
making pacts, and will do so three rimes running m the same 
person. On the fourth occasioo, however, be presents hh bill. 
The signatory can obtain one of Ariel’s small servants u a familiar 
spirit If thi^ ate banned into a monstrance which has held the 
body of the Lord and stood upon an altar, the constraint thus 
exercised is very sevoe, and Ariel will pay huge sums to redeem 
them. Like the fiends who confided in '&lomoo' how he might 
get the better of them, Ariel, and indeed all dte other Electors, 
confissed under pressure. But Ariel was the most expansive and 
also something of a braggart. Amongst other daima he declared 
that he had beu so powe^ daring the Fall as to keep Adam and 
Eve for a full quarter of an hour under the curse of and they 
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had only been released by the Stake of AgU. ‘Faust’ immediately 
forced the informative fiend to reveal t^ potent formula. Too 
late now the latter repented of his blabbing. For the Stake of Agla 
deprived not cmly Ariel but all hgllidi spirits of power and drc^ 
th^ whitber the magician would. 

This curious anecdote about the Fall may be a piece of Kab* 
baliscic or Talmudic lore* dragged in here for du sake of the 
formula. In a later portion of the mamMl a definitely Rabbinical 
element is present in the description of the snakc-daimon Bazara- 
chiei. In Btrtshith Rabbah, the erstwhile archangel Sammael, 
chief of the Satans who had rebelled against the creation oS man, 
dettnnined to bring about the fall of Adam. He selected the 
scipent as the most stiitable agent aiMl lotA complete possession of 
his body> as an evil spirit taka possession of a H^mnniar Jq cbis 
way he deceived Eve. In Magia NaturaUs et ImaturaJit the great 
white snake Bazarachiel, co-lord with the serpent Jazaiiel of the 
tribal spirits of the dead, and invoked for necromantic purposes, 
appears in the body of the onsite which borrowed to tempt 
Eve. This snake made the first pact with the devil, and the spirit 
of Bazarachiel still informs it, the greatest of all secrets and 
m>'steries of God. Bazarachiel therefore is not a mere snake, but 
one of the most powerful spirits known to man. To subdue him 
with the sword of the spirit is to become omniscient, the master 
of all spirits aiKl of all hidden treasute. 

The re fer ence to the tribal spirits of the departed shows that 
this flotsam of Jewish folk-lore was entangled with ancient beliefs 
in ancestor-worship, leading to necromancy and ghost-lore 
generally. And to the same botry magicsl substratum of Magia 
belongs the notion of the propitiation of the subterranean gods 
underlying the processes given for summoning up the pygmies, 
who are here listed with foe earfo-spirits. This operation (for foe 
two methods given are almost identical) was either modelled on an 
anecdote in Grinun's Dfutuhe Sagan (z8i6-x8i8) or taken from 
Pritorius, Grimm’s seventeenth-century source, or from some 
cognate and perhaps more detailed descriptioo. It is impregnated 
with the frtlk-fencies which permeated Paracelsus’ monograph D« 
Nyn^his, SylphiSy Pygmais el Salamandrisy and it indeed tefiteshing 
to meet after wading one’s weary way through the magical morass 
of the tedious Faustian treatise. Heine was ao much struck by 
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Grimm’s talc that he copied it v€ji>atm m Elementargeisier and 
to t nenriop his source. One way and another therefore the 
invocatioo of the pygmies has had a good deal of puMiaty> and 
folly deserves it In M<^ it is one rtf the few redeeming features 
in a maiiiMl whose deadly dullness has to be experienced in order 
to be believed. 

F«T>ff^ g on a fine day in May or June on to a green hill where 
all the four points of the compass can be seen, you find a little 
wooden table spread for two a^ two licck chairs drawn up to it 
All the twtfiiiw implements and dishes as well as the white cloth 
ate brand-new aisd bought for this special occasion without 
ha gg lin g . And the fore is tempcing to put it mildly: newly baked 
unleavened bread, virgin honey, tolls spread with fresh butter and 
sugar, creamy sugared milk, sweet Spanish or Hungarian wine, 
pure well-water. Post-war pygmies it is safe to assert would not 
tarry long before broaching this meal. But the incaue burning in 
a bnziet under the table must first be fed widi the blood of a white 
ben ot a white dove (the alternative process says black) and the 
severed halves of the sacrifice must be cast one to the east and the 
other to the west; the pygmies must then be suitably invoked and 
the magician must taste the food and wiise himself before the 
pygmies will put in an appeanmee. When all this has been 
accomplished two little mamiikiDS will approach, eat and drink 
from the vessels and read the pedtion prepared on virgin paper 
with blue ink. On this first occasion they will depart wither 
having uttered ot written a word. The next dnse th^ will speak 
and promise to serve the exorcist; in tbeii third appearance they 
will bring Che sign or bond of service. Thu will always summon 
tiywn in (he future, when they will bring anything that is wanted: 
gold, silver, and jewels, and all the more readily if one docs aot 
ask for them. They will also reveal the nature of plants and herbs 
aiKl furnish the magician with game. If they arc well treated, diey 
will feel and show aflecdoQ; but their secrets must never be revealed 
to a third person. They cannot bear cursing or any mentioo of the 
devil’s and they hate immorality and every kind of sin, for 
they are not evil spirits. 

This klyUk passage, which Pexickert believes to be an e x p ansio n 
of four lines in the Foto'tk Book of Ocadt Phxh$opl^, could never 
have been produced by the mind responsible for the main contents 
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of Magia, It must have been taken, although perhaps «tightly 
modified, from some such source as the one used by Grhnm in the 
following story: 

There was at Nuremberg a n^n called Paul Creuz who made use of a 
wonderful cooiutatioo. On a spot he ^aced a little table which 
was quite new, and a white doth on it whh two little bowls of milk, 
two little saucers ofbooey, two little plates and aise little knives. Then 
he took a black pullet and slaughter^ it in such a way over a kitchen 
brazier that the blood mingled with the food. After that, he threw one 
half to the east and the other to the west. He then went and hid behind 
a big tree and saw that two link dwarft who bad up out of the 
ground had seated themsdvei at d» table and had eaten ovet the ptedooa 
incensc-bumer which be bad also placed there. Then be put questions 
to them to which they replied; tad after several occasiODS they became m 
fomiliar with him, t^t they lived like guesu in hit bouse.' 

I have called the pygmy-process one of die few redeeming 
features in Magia NaturaHs 4 t ImaturaUf, for the coofossions of 
the Electors have a certain interest; and there are lighter moments 
to be met with here and there in the manual which slightly leaven 
the indigestible lump. But the main purpose of the treatise is to 
communicate the processes proper to the invocation of the many 
and various spirits of the hierarchy, and these innumeraUe opera- 
tioos do indeed make hard and heavy reading, monotonous, 
repetitive and crammed full with ugly barbarous names. 

The conjurations open, however, in grand style in A.i which 
begins with a general summons to all the spirits in the descending 
htciarcfay ftom Ludfer down to the four spirits to appear and 
swear all^ianoe on the Book to the exorcist This is, in fact, a 
concrete and practical version of the rite described in general terms 
by Pseudo-Agrippa. The wbok infernal host being involved the 
sub-title H a rr a to u i g of HtU is amply justified and one is luturally 
prepared for very special efforts in the ceremonial line. Here, 
however, the Cabalist Cu he is called and spelt throughout) Jags 
sadly behind 'Sotomon'. The preliminary preparations are 
reduced to a miniinum, although the essential tetures are retained. 
The Cabalist must be well versed in reading and writing and wdl 
grounded in the Holy Scriptures. He must search his heart to 


I. Grimm, DaokAt Berlio, igx6; i, p. 48. 
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tnak^ sure thit tbc spirits are fiivourably indmcd towards him,' 
and also to discover if be has committed any gross and criminal 
sins. He should go frequently to church and attend Holy Com¬ 
munion a few days before ^ operatioo; he should also keep 
htiwwlf chaste, avoid women, preserve a dignified demeanour, 
pot on sweet-smelling clean clothes, keep his own counsel and 
choose a secret place for foe operatioo. 

The pomp and drcunutance have vanished; the ceremonial 
prmw>t!> have shrunk; the ritual purification devolves upon the 
laundry; abstinertce is to seek. Not need foe Fausdan exorcist 
that mastery in arts and ciafb essential in the school of 
'Solomon'. He must pay for what be needs without h aggli n g, 
and that will see him throu^ The Ubir Spirituum must be 
consecrated by a priest who should say three holy masses over it. 
The five r*~*i** necessary for this ceremony should be consecrated 
wax candles from an altar; but if these are unobtainable, a recipe 
is given as to bow they may be fashioned by the Cabalist and 
by a pious prayer. Three different kinds of mcense 
alto be prepared and consecrated (to attract the spirits, to 
piinwh recalcitrant spirits and when dismissing them). Fresh coal 
and a new brazier must be procured and consecrated too, and close 
attention paid to the triple circle made of paper or liiten. The outer 
dicte fyinraifui foe Schcmhamphoras; the first chapter of St John 
is on the sreond, and the names of tbc seven archangels 

if space permits; the third drde is furnished with certain appro¬ 
priate texts from foe Old and New Testament and, if there is 
room, with the names of foe patriarchs and evangelists. The 
whole should be consecrated by a prkat with holy water; or by the 
raViaiwt, cither with a dagger which has slain one or more persons, 
or with an executkioer’s sword which has beheaded eeveral 
crimuiab. Strange altemadva; but no stranger certainly than the 
Slate of mind of foe who petmed them. 

Having reached his objective, cross-roads, between midnight 
and one o'clock, foe Cabalist besprinkles the circle with holy water, 
li ghts foe fire and consecrates it, and enters the circle holding the 
candles and the incense. Stepping with his right foot into the 
outermost ctrek, he pronounces the words: 'In the name of God 

' Thh is dooe by Faust ia Wtdman’s Faunboofc and in those derivixig 
from it. 
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the Father’; stepping into the middle dtde with his left foot> he 
says: ‘In the name of God the Son’; and finally in the inner 

aide with both fixt: ‘In the name of God the Holy Ghosc’ 
Crossing himself devoutly after these pious aoobatks, he proceeds 
to a series of prayers, the recitation of the first chapter of St John 
and die lighting of the candles. One is placed at each of the four 
points of the compass and the fifth is kept in the Cabalist’s hand. 
The prayers are heart-felt outpourings and moving appeals for 
protectioo and assistance. One of them amtains the phrase: ‘As 
little as Christ Jesus, the Son of God, will ever be made flesh again, 
so little shall thou, Satan, do any harm or hurt to this my person 
and drde’—a curious saving clause also found in other portions 
of the manual. After these acts of worship and propitiatioo, the 
so-called chief (and only) dtatioo follows. Its outstanding feature 
is the enumeration of all the individual names in the thirteen 
categories of fiends invoked. They ate summoned in a loud voice, 
whilst the Cabalist focea east, by the ten holy names of the 
Sephirotb, their numbers and angels, more or less as given in 
S^umhamphorat\ then by hell, hcU-fire and the torments and 
martyrdoms of hell; by Behemoth and Leviathan; by the Furies; 
by Cerberus; by the judges of the Underworld; by cte four riven 
of Hades; by die six authors of all evil (Actbus, Magblbsius, 
Okmbnus, Ltcas, Nicon, Mimon);' finally by seventy-two 
holy names for Christ. They are enjoined to appear without 
servants, storms or thunder, peacefully and gently, in a friendly 
human form; to lay their fingers on the Book and pentacles and, 
in a loud voice, to repeat after the Cabalist the oath of allegiance 
without lies or deceptkm. After having been shown a formula 
called the Stake of the AU-Hi^iest, and bound three times (each 
of them again individually by name) by the Trinity tod the arch¬ 
angels, they are then materialized by the incense and take the 
oath: 


We, Lucifer, and all be for e m eanoDcd and following spirits, swear to 
you N., to Almighty God through Jesus Christ of Nazanu, the C^dfied 
One, our cofU|ueror, that we will foithfiilly perform everything written 
in this book; alao never to do you any htnn, either to your body or your 
soul, and to execute everything immediately and without refitting; as 


' The Greek T^tehum or Alasurts. 
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ouly u Jc«us dam wu made fleah, and aa only as we bdieee that we 
may nil attain to grace.' 

The spirits in Magta Naturahs et Imtattiraiis were evidently 
disc^les of Origeo, who bdieved that the devil and his angels 
mi^ be saved under the disdplme Gf the future world, a view also 
expressed in the ClfmaOme Rtcogmtiont and later reiected as 
cxtrcmidy boctical. One can hardly blame the luddess fiends 
for clinging like their fellows in the Lemtgetm to this slender 
hope, but one does not share their optimism. The oath having 
beta taken, the Cabalist fumigates demorts with a different 
incense in order to dematerialize them; the formula of dismissal 
appctqmate to the day b uttered; they are thanked, dbmbsed and 
told to go quiedy, an iniuDction enforced by the mystical names of 
Mary. A prayer should be said before leaving the circle. 

' Unlike ‘Sokunon’, ‘Honorius’ or the Karcbt, *Faust' was not 
driven by noa<ompliaoce on the part of the spirits to resort to 
Uood^uidling threats. The opening invocation by Hell and its 
torments, by the Furies and other infernal powers was evidently 
menace enough; moreover the hope of satvation held out in the 
oath was a species of constraint by bribery. The prayers, like the 
preparations, were kept w ithin reasonable bounds; and the magical 
formulae, coosbtiog almost entirely of familiar and compre¬ 
hensible Latin and Hebrew names, were not unduly burdensome. 
It was magic made relatively easy, except for the feat involved in 
mastering the names of the spirits of the hierarchy, recited in all 
four tinKs. Fairly simple and well-planned, this particular rhe b 
totally devoid of drama, being utterly and unrdievediy utilitarian. 

True to tiiat spirit it bad communicated the text of a unilateral 
pact; and in that same spirit the so-called ‘Faust* now proceeded 
to consider the question of the bilateral pact with which the name 
be bore had become inextricably associated. But how little the 
Faustian tradition appealed to the writer b shown by the entirely 
independent line he took in describing the process. He did not 
give the text of tbe pact, reproduced in all the Faustbooks, but 
left this to the discretion of tbe Cabalist, according to whether 
he wished m surrender hb soul and body for gold oc for magic 

' J. Scheibk, Paiat't Matia, pp. 31 f. Following Kksewetter, I take 
to OMao ‘materialize’, aod the dtlFerest incense used later to 
effect denwterializackMi. 
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irts; according to the number of points he wished to spedfy and 
the number of years be wahed the contract to run. If gold were 
the object} Add most be summoned. ‘MydearMephistophilus» 
Jazarkl or Marbuel would all do equally well if h were a question 
of magic arts. But first and foremost it was necessary to make the 
best the baigab. 

If you wish to make a pact with a hellish spirit, from which may 
God preserve you (* Faust’ advised), you may do so by summoning 
any of the spirits in the manual according to his special ritual; 
but see to h that you leave a loop'bole open by frequentiog God’s 
table, so that you are in good odour when the time comes to 
reix>unce the pact; and cany Aaronroot and Qiristxoot on your 
person, so that the spirit cannot possess you. Write down the 
articles of the agreement, stating the number of yean during which 
the pact is to run; lay it outside the drde, cite the spirit and tell 
him to take the document to Ludfer, to that he and the spirit 
invoked may sign it. But beware of doing likewise yourself, until 
they have appended their sigiutures and have laid the promised 
money outride the drde. You must then surrexxler the document 
to them, making them swear by the Redeemer that they will 
observe all the articles of the agreement for the stated number of 
years. You for your part must also adhere foitfafully to all the 
conditions, or it will be the worse for you. 

Mental or spiritual reservations also played their part in the 
mind of the author of the Grand G r im oirt u we have seen; but the 
Katdst signed his name before Ludfuge; nor did he, whilst telling 
bis soul into eternal perdition, haunt Cixl’s table too. This is a 
peculiarly *Faisstiao’ refinement. 

Considering the precautions taken, the subsequent process (of 
a later date probably, and Lutheran in tone) suggested itself auto¬ 
matically. By means of this operation, the magician can free him- 
sdffiom the consequences of the pact. The blood of a slaughtered 
firstling lamb with which to trace the magic drde is necessary 
for this rite. The first chapter of the Gospel of St John and 
various appropriate texts must be inscribed on the drde. Very 
submissive arid repentant prayers to God must also be uttered; 
whereupon the spirit will be forced to return the pact, say aiKt 
do what be will The document must then be buried in a church 
for three years, at the expiration of which period the sorcerer’s 
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soul will be sifc, provided that he accept no further services from 
the spirit 

The legend of Theophilus may have suggested this rice; the 
Faustbooks took a diametrically opposite line, insisting from be* 
gmning to end that the hero was irrecrievabty doomed by the pact, 
and so much in the spirit’s power as to be forced to sign a second 
contract when he began to repent of the first. Even the lachry¬ 
mose laments of the folk-book Faust as his hour drew nigh seem 
almost noble when compared with this' Faust’s’ hypocrisy, double¬ 
dealing and complete cynicism on the subject of scraps of paper. 

These three processes: the mass-swearing on the LUmt 
5 ^'Iw0 R, and the making and breaking of bilateral pacts, form 
the contents of A.i. The author of A.2 went into much greater 
detail, compiling in effect a Fausdan Book of the Spirits, widi their 
names, seals and characters, their confeauons, the portraits of 
the Electors and many ocher spirits; and conjurations, bindings and 
appropriate to each member of the infernal hierarchy 
from Barbid downwards. In spite of the occasional descriptions 
and the iUustratioos, the proceedings are on the whole of a 
monotony and dullness unparalleled elsewhere, consisting largely 
as they do of lists of grotesque names and being almost totally 
barren of dramatic let alone poetic or even human interest, until at 
long last one meets with the litde pygmies. There is, however, 
one fairly oucscaoding exception to this general rule, the great 
wiestlmg-bout with Acid. 

As against two chapters each devoted to Apadid and Anael, 
four to Arid, five apiece to Baibiel and Mephistophid and six to 
Marbud, Add has fourteen. And small wonder. For he is to 
stand and deliver in foir human form a ton of gold and money, 
without harm or injury to the body, soul or spirit of the Cabalist, 
or to his cirde and dwelling. He must speak in German and not 
deceive the exorcist with guile, with frlse money or dung; and if he 
conres with great tumult he must be brought to hed by means of a 
powerful spelt. All this takes some doing as well as great frightful- 
oess on tlK part of die operator. The hosts of bell must have 
shuddered to hear the doom awaiting them unless they dispatched 
Add forthwith at the Cabalist’s command: 

.. .oeberwiae, malicious devils, spirits and fallen angels all together, 
as many as dwell in the whole kingdom of bell under Lucifer and 
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Beehebub, the diviite words of power shall torment 3rou seven riimm 
worse, tnattyr you, torture you, crush you, curse you and damn you; yes, 
and gnaw throu^ and conmde your spiritual bodies widi sulphur and 
pitch to an eternity and to the uttennoat depths of earth and hell... 

Yet even with God’s help this threat may OM avail; for Aciel is a 
stubborn spirit and may need scourging. A blasting rod must 
therefore be at hand; insmictioos follow as to bow to ptocure, 
prepare azul inscribe h, and also how to scourge the air with it 
cross*wise within the circle. The spirit will probably now mani-* 
fest near his seal, which has been placed well outside the drde; 
but he may come in an unwelcome guise, in which case be must 
be sternly dismissed and forced m appear in a pleasing human 
shape. He must then be made to swear by the cross not to deceive 
the Cabalist; and since he is an arch-d^eiver, he must be ooo' 
strained to make a confession of faith by his seal in the power of 
Christ on his knees before the crucifix, swearing solemnly in the 
name of Christ to keep his promise *a$ tnily as God shall help me 
again to happiness and glory'.* The scene thus sketched of the 
devil kneeling before the crucifix is unique in the rituals of black 
magic known to me. It is a fearful vision, since one b reminded 
immediately afterwards that the fiend and the cross are forced into 
juxtaposition in order that the Cabalist may make quite sure of 
the ton of gold. 

Should Adel allow the exordst to dig for thb himself, it must be 
fumigated in order to separate it foom its guardian spirit and 
baptixed with holy water in which a man-child (prefenbly a 
first-bom) has been christened. There will probably be trouble in 
dismissing Adel after the treasure has bem obtained; it b also 
possible that be will be unwilling or unable to speak, in whidi case a 
formula must be read to obtain a written answer. The seal of Adel, 
now surrendered m the Cabalbt, will make the latter master of all 
treasures, of all the arts, of all languages and all secrets, induding 
the knowledge of what anyone in the whole world b saying and 
doing. The lengthy and arduous ceremony has not been in vain. 

Even in thb relaizvety sensational ritual there b a notable 
absence of fear in the comments and instructions. ’Faust’ gives 
the impression that be b the master of the spirits, and treats them 
in mu^ the same manner as a lion-tamer hectoring ferocious big 
' Scbeible, Patafs Magia, p. tfa. * Ibki. pp. ytf. 
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cats. He knows that they axe dangerous, espcciaUy that suUco, 
snarling tiger Add, the star-turn of the aa; but he relies oa the 
of his vofce and the cracking of his whip. He rdies on 
^ ft Qirthing dse too, naivdy and implidily: on the power and might 
of God and His hdy names; more than that, on divine proteetKm 
and assistance. This piety is undoubtedly genuine in Magia and 
cipressed with calm and confidence. So that here again die 
author betrays his divergence from the FausUiooks, whose hero 

renounced God when be made his infernal compact and was there¬ 
after aftematcly a prey to remorse and a desperate but harden^ 
sinner. The emotional and religious climate is utterly different in 
tile legend and the ritual. 

The *<»"•»* certainty of divine sanction makes itself felt ui the 
necromantic process in B. i in which the snakc-daunons Jazariel 
and mentioned earlier arc invoked. 'Faust' instruOT 

the Cabalist to reject any pact tiie ghost (raised to disgorge buried 
ocasure) may proffer, with the announcement that the operator 
hat already made a hedy pact with Tetragrtrtunaton at his baptism. 
This process, aftbough it has a faint dramatic quality, is entirely 
devoid of the tenor, eeriness, gboulishness and gloom commonly 
distilled by necromantic rites, which were very generally execrated 
and tbou^t by aoroe to be impossible to implement unless a pact 
with the devil had previously been signed. 

Even less alarming are the instructions also given in B.i for 
ridding oneself of • poltergmt. Here again, as with the pygmies, 
the element of folk-lore is present. The obstrepet^ spirit must 
be swept out of the house through the skyli^t in the name of 
Astcroth, the Prince of the polUrgeists, to the accompaniment of 
fiimigarions and prayers. This pleasing little ceremony shows a 
refreshing kinAi«t« of heart in stipulating that the spirit should be 
to an uninhabited area, so as not to disturb others; but 
that it should be given several square yards to bouse in, and birds 
and beasts to live on if the Creator permits. 

Towards the end of A.2 and continuing throughout B.z a whole 
series of secrets and experiments swells the already 

swollen text The composition of tJectnm magicum heads the list. 
This priceless metal was manufactured by meltiiig in the pre¬ 
scribed order and with due regard to the planetary aspects gold, 
silver, iron, copper, tin, mercury and lead, and mixing them 
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together. There are several methods indicated* and part of one 
of them tallies word for word with the process dmiled in a 
delightful little magical handbook called Magia Divina, said to 
have been published in 1745. This collection of fatginatin g 
secrets is remarkable for including precise instructions for the 
cheH^jgal creation of male and female homuncuU from hufwan 
blood. Magia NaturaHs has no such experiment to show, which at 
least goes to prove that ‘Faust’ was not gifted with foreknowledge 
of the second part of Goethe’s dramatization of the legend. It also 
seems to suggest that he did not take the idea of tketrum magiatm 
from Magia leaving the Hommadi, an even more exciting 

experiment, disregarded. The debt may therefore have been the 
other way round; or both manmU may have been drawing from 
Paracelsus as their source. In Magia Divina the bells made 
from tUctrum magiam are rung to summon angels; in Magia 
NaturaJis et Itmatvralii the spirits they evoke arc not raised in 
order to converse angelically with the Cabalist, but for the sake 
of treasure trove. Balls made of this metal will also divine the 
presence of treasure, drive out all wicked spirits, ghosts and 
phantoms, make it impossible for anyone to delude or deceive the 
possessor, will keep magic away from him, cure possession, act as 
a mascot by land and sea, retrieve stolen goods and hasten the 
release of tte dying. 

Magic mirrors, crystak and crystal-gazing bulk very large in 
B.i. Mephistophiel sigoificandy enough recommends the mirror 
more highly the crystal, because the former can be used to 
ban Adel, Ariel and Marbuel, and die latter will only bind two 
minor spirits and himself. The mirror, which shows all the 
treasures hidden in the earth, must be buried over a dead man’s 
foce, then at a cross-road and finally consecrated by a priest in 
orders and left on the altar for three successive Sundays, provided 
that DO funeral ceremony intervenes. When the process is com¬ 
pleted a dog or cat most be made to look into the mirror before the 
TTia girtan ventures to do SO. A blackish aura hangs round these 
instructions; whereas the crystal-gazing experiments here as in 
other rituals tend cm the whole towards white magic. Of a fomiliar 
type is the one in which a pure lad of about ten who has been 
bom in wedlock looks into the stone whilst the Cabalist prays 
to St Helena, the mother of Constantine, who was said to have 
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rediscovered *e cross of Christ. An angel then appean in the 
crystal. An oriental atmosphere is distill«l from another proccM 
in which nine airy spirits are banned into a water-^ss. Their 
king b commanded to fetch the royal throne and the golden book 
of Solomon the Wise. He must place the Cabalbt on the throne 
and swear by the book to'answer questions truthfully} but he 
must not be detained beyond the statutory hour and must be 
courteously entreated. A banquet should be offered him; and, if he 
accepts, hb spirits should be dbpatched » fetch rich meats and 
choice wines from some royal table. During the feast, the Cabalist 
and hb apprentice should make sweet music. Although thb 
recaUs Faust’s pranks in the Vatican and hb exploit in the cellar 
of the Bishop of Sahtbuig, as well as the many magic banquets he 
presided over, the fetching offcasts by attendant spirits from other 
men’s bouses b too constant a feature of the legends about medieval 
for one to be positive that it came into Af<tgia from the 
Faustbooks. 

The of Solomon’s name serves to draw attention 

to the great difference between Magia NaturaUs et ImaturaHs and 

the G lanf f ft. From the point ofviewofritual solemnity, eloquence 
and drama, the Faustian ritual feUs far indeed below the standard 
set by ‘Solomon’. Ponderous, dry-as-dust, heavy with learning, 
hs strictly utilitarian character was however an enormous asset in 
tbc eyes of those vbo believed in the efficacy of ritual. To have 
the General Conjuration for the hosts of hell in black and white; 
to have a Libtr Spirituum replete with every possible detail; to 
have fool-proof instructions for the making and (better still) for 
the breaking of pacts; a necromantic process warranted to be 
harmless; good riddaoce to bad rubbish in the shape of polter- 
gtists; eUetrwn magic mirrors, the crystab, the water- 

glass and dozens of kindred secrets; not to mention a whole 
treatise devoted to diagrams of circles, pentades and scab with 
instructions how, when and where to make them; one could hardly 
askforroore. And the beauty ofneariy every one of the processes 
and secrets was that they would procure the Faustian Obalbt a 
sizeable fortune in the shape of buried treasure. Although 
decidedly weak on the astrological and alchemical side, Magia was 
as good as a portable library as for as conjurarions went, and simply 
asl^ to be plundered. 
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(pi) Mour FaustioH RiluaU 

The sub>cicle, Thre^old Hamtowg of wu a stroke of geoius, 

whoever may have iovcnted it fint Neatly all the magical 
manuals attributed to Faust, as well as many that were not, had 
Harromng of HtU in some pan or other of their ell-long titles. 
Among the former are to be descried two chips from the solid 
block of Magia which flew off to )oin an odd collection of pamph¬ 
lets, nearly all of them purporting to have been written by Faust, 
issued from the Vatican. Two of these have Latin prefaces by 
Pope Alexander VIj a third has his imprimatur, and a fourth is 
sponsored by Julius II. The famous nigromancer Gerbert how¬ 
ever (Pope Sylvester II) was never mentioned in diese prefues, 
although one ofthem pays a tribute to S^vester I. Like the Papal 
Bull prefixed to the French ComtitutioH Honoriui, this quaint 
device for selling Black Books was probably due to the two in¬ 
compatible desires of making them seem respectable whilst also 
impressing clients with their magical potency. Confused notions 
of the miraculous power claimed by the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church blending with dark l^ends of nigromancy 
practised on St Peter’s stool accounted no doubt for this passion 
for papal patronage. Alexander VI bad the reputation of being 
a bla^ magician both in schismatic dicks and among the 
Protestants. His name therefore would suggest itself almost 
automatically; and it is probably only a coinddcncc that the 
two manuals adorned with his prefiicc are the two which derive 
from Magia. It is an amusing coincidence, however; for the hero 
of the Faustbooks was said to have visited the], Vatican and 
snatched food and drink away from His Holiness. The real Faust 
probably lived fican about 14110 to 1540; Alexander was Pope from 
1492(01503; the two manuals in questioo',were dated 1501; so that 
the dates actually overlap which is more ttun can generally be 
claimed for dates in magic. Other non-Fausdan rituals were fre- 
quendy ascribed to the Jesuits who occasionally sponsored Faustian 
texts, sometimes dated before the Society was founded. And here 
again no disrespect was intended to that body whose name was 
used in order to add prestige to the processes it was stipposed to be 
advertising. 

The TWO Vatican manuah which borrowed fiom Magia are 
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eadtled (amoogst ocher chiogs) (A.) D.L FcauH dreyfocher Hoelten- 
Zteang aod (B.) D. Paustus vierfocher HSUen^Ztoang. A. gives the 
names, seals and short charaaer-sketcbes of the seveo Grand Dukes 
Azibl, Ariel, Marbosl, Mbphistophilbs, Barbubl, 
Aziabel, Aniquibl, without, however, assigning to them any 
planetary amibutts. It is interestiog because of the following 
quatrain; 

Mundus ater cum ilUs 
Me pacnim dicit habere, 

Sed me teque Deus 
Te Ulo custodiat omoes. 

I^octot] Ilobaonesl Flaust].' 

This doubt thrown on Faust’s pact with the devil is further 
strengthened by the advice to agree to nothing whatsoever the 
spirits suggest, since the words of power of Moses, Aaron and 
Solomon are quite sufficient to force the spirits to procure the 
treasuresinthecarthandset. B-alsoenumeratessevenGrandDukes, 
Azibl, Abibl, Mbphistopmilbs, Marbubl, Anigubl, 
Barbubl, Ariabbl, again without planetary attributes, and 
giving only one general seal and one general citation for all the 
spirits in the manual. The compiler seems also to have drawn 
on Wierus, for twenty*eight of the names of the eighty ele¬ 
mental spirits mentioned tally widi those in Pmdotrmarchia 
lyaemomm. 

These dull link primers have no intriruic inteiesti but the same 
can certainly not be said of the famous Black Ravm, to give it its 
distinctive tide, although among other boasts it also lays daim to 
be the Threefold Harroaing qf Hell. Peuefcert believes it to be a 
later version of a text entitled Doctor Johamis Fausti Manual- 
HdUenxmmg which be is inclined to think u the VrhSUetumang. 
Hit reasons are not very oonvinctog; but I have not been able to 
see the handbook, aod am in no position to judge. It was dated 
from Wittenberg in 1524 and is very similar to the Black Raven 
which purported to come from Lyons in 1469. The bird on the 
tide-page was almost certainly copied from the black dove in 
Magia, and there arc other signs of its dd)t to that great classic 
Both the Black Raven and the Manual made a bee-line for the 


' SdKibl^ Das Klotler , V, p. X133. 
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Story of Faust’s paa and tackled it firmly in the preamble, 
beginning with this venified warning: 

Without a drde read me not out lond. 

For then I spell great danger. 

The spirit sure will have you cowed 
If you’re m power a Btrangei. 

He will not let you answer no 
When be a paa propoaei. 

But pte ta e s hard to have it ao 
If be a flaw dtadoses. 

First draw my drde true and fiur, 

The figyres duly mark, 

Axkd do all this with strictest care 
E’er on oonjuring you embaric.' 

Id the practice of the art of magic, hope and were ever 
present: hope of the enormous benefits to be obtained, fear of the 
danger involved fiom angry or evil spirits. This had been so from 
the very b^iruung; aiul Christianity had added the fearful peril 
menacing the soul of the exorcist to the bodily harm be covined. 
From the earliest times protective measures had been used to 
avert disaster during ma giesl operations: charms, spells, talis¬ 
mans, peniacles and above all the magic aide, a fortress against 
the besieging spirits. I have only fou^ one mentioo of it in the 
Greek papyri, but it was of immemorial antiqaity and unknown 
origin, absolutely essential in medieval and modem magic and 
demanding die greatest care and precision in the drawing. Terrible 
stories were current of the fearful fate overtaking those ma giej^m 
who had made some mistake in the tracing of tte circle, had left 
a loop-hole by which the spina might cottr, or who had in- 
advermnely stepped over it during the invocations. The Black 
Raven ma^ use of this piece of magical lore to explain away the 
awkward fact that the supposed originatot of the processes in his 
handbook, warranted to as safe as they were rewarding, should 
have been forced to forfeit his soul. Necessity being the mother of 
inveotioo, be fabricated the fbUowing story in order to reassure his 
clieno whilst procuring fox his booUet the vogue which Faust’s 
name on the title-page guaranteed. 

* Scbeibic, Dot Kiotur , U, pp. SS 9 -* 4 > 
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lo the course of his readiog, said the ‘Faust* of the Black 
Raven, be had come across a book of conjuratioDS for various 
spirits. He had b^un to experiment with the invocations, not 
bebeviog in their power, when the mighty Astaroth suddenly 
appeared before him and asked him what be wanted. Without 
su&ieot reflexioo the mentioQed several wishes, 

whereupon Astaroth countered by demanding a paa. Sorely 
flustered, ‘Faust' tried to evade the issue; but, ill-protected by a 
carelessly-diawD circle, be was at the mercy of the fiend and was 
compelled to bargain his soul away for the personal service of 
Astaroth for a certain number of years. Astaroth, who ranked 
too high in the hierarchy to perform petty tasks, then set about 
procuring ‘ Faust' a familiar spirit: 

After this bad happened (the nuking of the pact] this spiiit intro¬ 
duced Mochiil to me, as having been chosen to serve me. 1 asked 
him bow quick he was Answer: At the wind. You shall not serve me, 
go bade to when you came from. Then came Aniouil; he answered 
chat be was m quid as a bird in the air. Nevcttbeless you are too slow, 
I answered; begone. In a moment the third spirit was also there before 
me, called Aziil. I asked him how quick be wu Ai fast at the 
tJ^hts of men! That's good enough for me, said I; I will have you. 
Thia spirit has now served toe for many yean.' 

This is a body-blow for the legend. Astaroth, being tradition¬ 
ally nti ghttff dun Mephistopbcles, might well be allow^ to appear 
00 the first dread occasion; but that Aziel should usurp Mephism's 
rightful place as Faust’s fiuniltar spirit seems almost inexplicable 
at fint sight To be so well aware of the pact; to give a reassuring 
explanatioo c^ it, and then to alter it like thisi It is all the odder 
bemuse the author of the Black Raven (and evidently of the 
Manual too) had more knowledge of the legend than roost of the 
ocher oompUen of Faustian rituals show. The trial by speed (to 
be found in other connexions m folk-lore) was first told about 
Faust either in the 1589 edition of ‘Spies' or in ‘Hogel’s Erfurt 
CkrameU' copied in the seveoKench century from a sixteenth- 
century manuscript. It did not occur in the conjuration-scene, 
but took place at a banquet at which the invited guests arrived and 

' Schcible, Dot Kletur, it, p. 855. The Mamal HOJUneioang gave the 
lumes Mi Maibubi., Anioubl and Acibl. 
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were discouraged to find that no preparations had been made for 
the feast: 

But be knodu with a knife on die tabic. Sooe aomcone enters and 
says: ‘Sir, what do you wish?’ Faust adu, ‘How quick are you?' The 
odtec answers: ‘As an arrow.’ ‘No,' says Dr Fsuit, ‘you shall not 
serve me. Go back to where you came £rom.' Then be knocks again, 
and when another servant eaten and asks the qucsdon, he says: 
‘How quick are you?’ ’As the wind’, says be. ‘ThK is something’, 
says Dr Faust, but sends him out again too. But when be knocked a 
third time, another entered and, when be asked the same quesboa, said 
be was as quick as the thoughts of msn. ‘Good,’ said Dr Faust, 
‘youTl do.” 

This story never caught on in the Faustboofcs. Widmin and 
those who trod in hb footprints ignored it; and one can well see 
why. As it stands there is nothing supernatural or magical about 
it. The persons entering one after another were simply servants 
coached to play a part. But once the notion that they were devils 
arose, fiends appearing during the oonjuration-scene, the possi¬ 
bilities lurking in the situation were realized to the full both on the 
popular stage and in the puppet-booths. It bad a long history on 
the boards, undergoing innumerable modifications, amplificatiocis 
and graduations, until Lessing spoiled the market by being too 
clever and &r too serious. thing, however, remained con¬ 
stant in all the variations: the last spirit and the quickest, the one 
whom Faust chose to serve him, was naturally, indeed inevitably, 
Mephistophelcs. The audience would never have stood for anyone 
else. 

How then did it come about that the ritualists could afford to 
fly in the fiice of tradition? It was because they were adhering m a 
much older one, which regarded Aziel (in line with the gospel 
gfrf>rrfmg to Mogu) u the Supreme lord of treasure and gold, as 
the dark sun-daimon id whom all things were possible. Mephisto 
ccmld not compete with that. His seal and character were given 
with those of toother Grand Dukes in the Black Raoen: Azibl, 
Aribl, Marbubl, Mbphistophilis, Barbubl, Aziabbl, 

* Palmer and More, op. ek. pp. 114C. This ii taken fnm the Brfurt 
Chrot^i I have cwt been able to see the X5S9 Spiea Faustboolc but 
various autborides dedere that they are IdCTrical, The quesdoo of 
priority is incapable of solutnn. 
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Akifbl; but only the fint three of these were considered worthy 
of dtatioas. This negligeoce went even further in the Manualy 
which enuenented only six Grand Dukes: Acibl> Ahiguel» 
MarbvsL} Aciabbl, Marbibl, Barbiel; and left Mephisto- 
pheles oompletely out in the cold. 

In view of the importance these two handbooks attach to the 
stoiy Faust's bilateral pact and bow he came to sign it, one 
naturally expects that the Accord printed under the rubric Dr 
Fautft Last Ttsiammt will be the text of this &tal agreenvent. 
Nothing of the kind. In spite of the phrase ‘quick as the thot^hts 
of man*, and although the soul of the magician u luK explicitly 
safeguarded, it is dearly a unilateral instrument, and is followed, 
moreover, by the ritual designed to procure such a compact: 

X 

Firstly LuciFia you shall procure me two tons of O. 

a 

Said gold ibaU be valid everywhere, and all those to vdwm I give it 
ibaU UK it to their adrantage. 

3 

Said gold shall not be &Ik, oor of any Material that can be 
eb esp eoed or diaappear or turn into coal or anything of that kind; 
bar it «haH be of a Mital which has been by human bands 
and is valid in an places and countries. 

4 

AU treasurm shall be at my disposal, so that I have not to fetch them 
myself; but you shall procure thm for roe without any help or trouble 
00 my pait wbetever I may waot them. 

5 

You shall injure neither my body nor my limbs, nor attack my health; 
but mainiain it without any human debility u^csoever until I have 
completed my allotted span. 

6 

You must be not only quick as the tbou^its of man to transport n>e 
ftom one plsoe to aswtber, bowevn lac they may Ik spurt, but you must 
also make me acquainted with the language of every oounliy, so that I 
can speak it perfectly, and further renxre me uainjuied to my starting* 
place when 1 have sufficiently enjoyed myself. 
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7 

You must procufc me a rinf, so that as soon as I pot it on my finger 
I may become invisible and iaviodUe. 

8 

You must teach me bow to ptocure the Univbiisal Mbdicinb 
axtd also its fight tise and power and also the weights> how mudi to give 
to any one pcrsoni this you must tell me and show me. 

9 

You must agree atsd ptomxM to comply carcfiilly with all these 
points; and if you neglect even the slightest, or ate ne^igent in any way, 
then you shall have no peace from this Book all your days, nor shall any 
peace be granted you in all eternity.' 

Tbe reference to the Book (Xahsr Sptrtham) clinches it. This is a 
unilstcial pact, a more concrete and much more detailed version 
of the oath in it is called Faust's compoa with the spirits 

and only shows a negative awareness of the fisets given earlier 
about the agreement with Astaroth, by passing over the question 
of the magician’s soul in silence. Such arc the straits to which this 
writer was put in attempting to harmonize magic needs with magic 
deeds. By doing so he made it abundantly clear that the Faust of 
ritual was a greedy and seedy person indeed compared with the 
Faust of legecul: 

I, Johannes Ptutnis, Doctor, do hereby openly scknowledge with 
Tiling own in mnfinMtwm and by virtue of this deed: after having 
to speculate about die Elbmbnts, and neitbet having 
found sufficient skill in mine own bead nor yet other men to instruct me, 
I have surrendered myself to the spirit bete present and who calls him¬ 
self Mbphostofiiilbs. a servant of the infernal Prince of the 
Orimt; and have cbooen this said spirit to instiua me in such matters, 
who on his aide has promised to be obedient and subservient to me in all 
things. Whilst I for my part ptomise and vow unto him that, after the 
e^ndoa of twenty-four years from the date of this deed, he shall have 
fuU power to deal with me as be thinks fit at his own pleasure; to rule, 
rmmmanil, govcm and lead all that I have and am, whether body or soul, 
flesh or blood, goods or chattels. And hereupon 1 reaotmee all those 


* ScheiMe, Dot Kletttr, n, pp^ IByff. 
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wbo live, tad the whole hceventy hon, and all human beinga, and to it 
cuKt be. In witness wbeteof I have signed this deed with mine own 
band and in mine own Mood....' 

The gift of knowledge to be paid for by the renundatton ctf God 
and an eteixiity in hell is certainly on a very different plane from 
tons of gold, magic rings and universal medicine, quite apart 
firom the faa that Lucifer is browbeaten into procuring them by 
the power of the Book and without any talk of compensation. 

Besides the paa-htual the Black Raven pandered to more 
trivial tastes by giving particular instructioos for mantle-flights 
through the agency of Aziel. A similar process had been communi¬ 
cated by Magia, although the invocation was addressed to the 
air*spirit Adaticl, of whom a coloured portrait with a billowing 
blue mantle was given. The billowing mantle reappeared in black 
and white in the Black Raven, but without the spi^s bead. The 
hero of the Faustbooks undertook several mantle-flights, but so did 
many other of the period; this link between the l^end 

and the rituals may or may not be a direa one therefore. Instruc- 
tkios for manuficturiDg a blasting rod seem to point back to 
Magia-, and there is yet another interesdag similarity with that 
manual. The author had occasionally annotated his text with 
skilful liTde pufEs. The treasure-ftfocuring process with the magic 
bell, for instance, bad been cri^ weekly in 1670, he said, and 
several dmes successfully. Another proved experiment was the 
eviaioD of the spirits of die departed from ^ sites of buried 
treasures. ‘Faust’ had often allowed ‘my fitmuius Wagner' to 
perform this feat. He also boasted of having paid the stun of 
two hundred Reichsthaler in Holland for a certain very powerful 
seal. There are numerous talismans reproduced in the SfocAAitvn 
for money and treasure, for protecrion against evil spirits, for in¬ 
visibility, for power against one’s foes and for luck at cards and in 
all one's undertakings. Some of these are advertized as having been 
tested and in some instances procured by the famous necromancer 
and exorcist Johann Georg SchiCpfer (1730-74) whom we shall 
meet again. In foa, the copy published by Horst in his Zauber- 
bibluthek in 1821 and repr^uced by Sdidble in Das Kloster 

' SdKibte, Das Klosur, u, pp. 9$of., from the first Spies Faustbook, 
1587. This ten was mlwr watered down by Widman in 1599, but 
remaioed substaadally the sanve. 
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in 1846 was annotated by Schibpfer himself. Or so both Horn 
and Scheible believed, ahbou^ they said nothing about the 
handwriting. The author the notes (whedier Schrbpfer or 
another) claimed to have paid &bukms sums for certain s<^ and 
talismans, and owned that a batch of four procured in Holland 
had cost him ei^ thousand ducats. He vouched in footnotes 
for their efficacy, espedally in the matter of hidden treasure. 
Although there is no knowing and no Telling io matters of magic, 
the reappearance of Holland looks fishy to me; and whether 
Schrdpfer or some enterprising salesman was responsible for the 
notes, M<tgia probably suggested the idea of adding them m the 
teat. 

The business-like lone in the body of the manual and the 
unilateral pact are in harmony with the Faustian classic, as well 
as the important part assigned to AzieL In a conversation between 
‘Faust* and the fiend, the magician is told that if Aziel is to be 
forced to keep his word, he must be made to prtmiise and swear 
by the cross and then to deliver his sign. This b the same 
process as in Af<^. On the ocher himd the body oftbe work shows 
little if any trace oi a religknas spirh; and the usual advice about 
purity aiKl (Mcty is whittled down to counsels to confess and 
partake of communion before the operatioD and to be well pro¬ 
vided with pcayen. But the uneasiness shown in the concluding 
portion of these instruedona is in marked contrast with the self- 
confidence and self-righteousness of 

.. .all this I bestow upon you, my poor, needy neighboxtr, and keep 
everything that ia in this book hidden; and for toy sake do not reveal it to 
•nyooe for nothing, otherwiae you will have no ludt; and uk what you 
recaTC from to whom you give it in order to help your poor and 
needy neighbour in his need, otherwise you will be imtucfcy and ill- 
starri. Let ihia aerve you as a perpetual warning, foe you will never 
again receive in this world the kne^edge I am now about to com¬ 
municate to you. Be sure to um it ri^y, I warn you, reveal it to none 
wbo ia not worthy of it, otherwise your n^ will be broken, if you show 
it to some vatnglonom persoo and do not use the money be gives you 
to bestow upon your poor and needy neighbour. Keep is secret and at 
the same tune beware of paers with the spitits, ao that you may not be 
brought ro the past a> which I am bound to come.* 

' Scheible, Das lOMtsr, D, p. 856. 
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Less ambiguous advice to take the cash and let the secrets go 
could hardly be given. This is something like real fear, inspired 
by a bad conscience which the smoke-screen of charitable inmo- 
tions does not conceal. These latter were totally absent from 
Mc^i and the hero of the Faustbooks, though a companion 

and a generous host, never troubled his head about the poor, and 
could be exceedingly spiteful to the humble. The talk about 
charity in the Black Raven was a species of fire-insurance against 
the future, and seems n> have been due to genuine alann about the 
pact Here therefore die author, calling himself * Faust’, showed 
a state of mind comparable to the attitude of the first biographer 
of that magidan, an attitude not discernible in die main body of 
the manual, as witness the unibtcral pact; so that the opening 
portion was probably by another hand. 

In the strongest possible conuast is the so-called Key to Fanut's 
Threefold Hamtdng rjf Heff, which Horst advertized as a to 
the Black Raven. His mind misgave him when it came to pub¬ 
lishing it, but Scheible was less squeamish and printed it immedi¬ 
ately after the manual in question. It Is in no organic connexion 
widi it, and is obviously not by the same author. A confusing 
preface by * Faust ’ seems to be saying that, although any one of the 
seven printed books of coniuratioos which he will leave behind 
him guarantee the possessor as much gold, silver and jewels 
u be will find there designated, he must nevertheless oondensc the 
power and words of his ‘big book’, so that they can be read or 
recited by heart in three times three hours; he must also carefully 
consecrate the drde together with the silver tripod and the names, 
words and letters sunounding it, and peifonn the ceremony in a 
suitable place, where no one will disturb him. This preface is 
said to Itfvc been printed in 1575 and ‘extracted’ in 1738. The 
whole contains a General Conjuradon, a list of Usiel and his 
princes, and a Special Conjuradon, consisting of wetid names, for 
the said Usiel. 

The General Conjuradon obviously belongs to a class of lovoca- 
doos of which the CkrittopkeleS’Prayer is the best-known repre- 
sentsdve, an iotenninable, hysterical and maddeningly repedtive 
scries of prayers and conjuiadons which could I think only have 
emanated from a German brain. Its aim u to persuade St 
Christopher to send a spirit with 99/100 ducats of g^, current. 
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vtUd moDcy xo the exordsL The spirit is to come is a fiur human 
form without terrifying noises or any other kind of frigbtfulxMSs, 
and without injury to the body and soul of the sorc er er in the 
circle. The opening instrucrions include advice to ask for too much 
rather than for too Ittde, m propose an uiseven sum, and to refuse 
to take ‘no* for an answer. The magician must also promise to be 
charitable with the money and to put it to pious uses, or death 
within the year will be the result llic long-windedoess, the 
volubility, the whining insistence on the poverty and the wretched¬ 
ness of the cxorciit are indescribable; but even worse is the 
violence, not to say the brutality, of the pressure brought to bear 
on the Trinity, on the Virgin Mary and on the Saint to fulfil the 
reqxiest of the magician. The whole legend of St Christopher is 
recapitulated step by step in the form of a conjuration; every 
single detail of the martyrdom of Christ it put to the purpose, 

and repeated over and over again until one sickens them. The 
liver and tongue of Solomon are invoked as well; Pater Kosten, 
Aves and Credoe by the score are strewn in between these frantic 
adjurations. But it is the ruthless and ever-recurrent emphasis 
on the sum, die whole sum and nothing but the sum which sur¬ 
rounds this nauseatingly pious and shocl^^y grasping ritual with 
such an aura of evil. A (jrtgoriuS’Pray€r and a ytroxuca-Prt^, 
roentioDed by Kiesewetter and evidently on the same lines, show 
bow popular such methods of ex t o r ti on were in Germany. 

The General Conjuratioo in the K^y follows the same pro¬ 
cedure, but goes much further and the reader fires far worse, as 
the writer hardly seems to be sane. For, if all books of ceremonial 
magic are nonsense-books, and if some of them seem to have been 
written for persons of arrested development, whilst others are 
addressed to moral delinquents (most of them highly religious), 
the ravings of the Kty could surely never be uaered outside a 
padded c^. Not that the aim is in itself remarkable. Lucifer 
and Seloth are invoked to appear before the aide (called throu^- 
out tn^fraetus) in £ur human form, without tumult or noise, 
and without injury to the body or soul of the exorcist, and to bring 
with them gold and silver to the value of seventeen htmdredwcigbt 
of oriental gold valid everywhere. The megalonuoiacal claim that 
the exotdst is invoking and desiring what no one has yet desired or 
been capable of conceiving would certainly not be allowed by any 
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Student of the books of ceremonial magic; since nearly all of thcm> 
espedaUy those writtcD in Gennan, had big ideas about money. 
Bui this is only a straw fluttering in the wmd of madness raging 
in these incantations, which invoke the three members of the 
Trinity, the archangels Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, the 
Guardian Angel of tte exorcist too (who must have been petrified 
at these proceedings, and was indifferently addressed as Angelos 
Gtistos and Gustos), St Christopher with special reference to 
his l^eod, and the four Evan^^ts, each separately by name. 
Then die middle spiiits were called upon for co-operadem. As 
their eventual fote of salvatioo or damnation still hung in the 
balance, h might be fovourably influenced by obedience to the 
exorcist. Finally Lucifer and Sdoth came in for truly maniacal 
menaces and hair-raising imprecations, as promised in the sub¬ 
title, Imprtcatiam FmaH. A Stygian darkness eff the mind hangs 
over the whole; and although iiuculeacc and bluster towards the 
evil spirits is a characteristic of many black rituaU and went further 
in some of the Gennan variety than in those of France and England, 
few if any ever attained to the vehemence of the Evenworse, 

and peculiar to this most unpleasing of Black Books is the mixture of 
fawning and bullying in the pra^rs to the divinity, whose very 
power ts called into questioo,shoukl He not fulfil the exorcist’s will: 

...if you are an almighty and omnipotent God, then prove your 
alidighttness now.. .and show yourxlf aa a father and not aa a de- 
aiioyer; cberefoiv I biad you, oh most holy Trinity, through the blood 
(bed by Jesus Christ, and through Kit most holy merit, if you have the 
strength—of a living God.... In the name of Jesus Quitt, if you are 
aliviDgGad,obJebovab,thenoostqueraowthepowerorhd]. Oliving 
God! If the blo^ of Jesus Christ is valid in your eyea aa a hope and a 
boon to all men; then, 0 hellish spirit, must you be fbroed by that power 
to give what 1 detiie. If, O most holy Trinity, you arc almighty, 
then show your power here and now; ao that you, O might of hell, 
may now be forced through the might of the most holy Trinity to sur- 
rcafCT what I demand... .1 bold you to it, most holy Trinity, throu^ 
your might and power, to fulfil our dcairea in your name, forced and 
bound to do 80Jeaus Christ.. .for did not Jesus speak and assure 
us, that where two or three ate gathered together in His name. He would 
grant their request? Here we are, living God, gathered together in your 
name.. .who promised that if we had foitbas a grain of mustatd-aeed, 
you would not forsake us.... 
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I coQjiire you [Sblotu] by the liver md tongue of the etenul 
God.. .1 coniure you, Sbloth, by the tongue, liver end bean of the 
moat bofy Godhead J. Chr....' 

Comment is superfluous; although perhaps, in Curoess to the 
author, it should be emphasized that the French ‘Hooorius’ 
invoked the King of the North among other things ' by the lungs, 
the heart, the hair, the inward parts, and by all the members of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ*.* 

Ahbough nothing quite so bad as the Kty remains to be &ced, 
the comparative innocence of Magia Naturaiis tt Imaturdis and 
the Black Raven will also not be met with again; for all the writers 
of the remaining rituals knew that they were playing with fire, 
or more truly perhaps that they were toudiing pitc^ This know¬ 
ledge of goc^ and evil is apparent in Doctor Fausft groster und 
geuaitiger HdUrumang, purporting to come from a Jesuit Cdlcgc 
in Prague in 1509, or (in another copy) from Paris in 1508. That 
the Society of Jesus was not founded until 1534 was not the kind 
of &ct to which Black Book compilers ever paid much attention. 
This manual eitisted in manuscript in the seventeenth century and 
certainly owed a debt to the Black Raven and possibly to Magia 
Naturahs et Innaiuralit too. For the spirit invoked is once more 
Aziel, that fanxms lord gold; and the pact-consdousness which 
is present in both the other rituals is also evident in this. The 
author warns the exorcist in the introduction that Azid will try to 
cajole him to sign away his soul with his own blood. This last 
detail may have been inspired by the Faustbodcs; it does not 
appear elsewhere in the Faustian rituals. There is no need, how¬ 
ever, to undertake any such despciate step. The power in the 
words of conjuration is such that the spirit will be forced to obey 
the magidan in fear and trembling and without harming his body 
or soul. The latter must &st three days before the operatioo, pray, 
give alms, confess himself, communicate and do other good and 
pious works. He should have three Masses read to the Holy Ghost 
and get a priest to bless the circle and the manual every time they 
are used. He should also wear a holy particle (pentacle) on his 

' Scheible, Dot KIctttr, u, pp. 899^28 ghret the trinle intenniaabk 
coofuratioa from which these extracts arc takta. 

* There was probably a direct cooaexioa betwe en the Omttitiiticn ef 
Henorim, the ChrutopheUs-Prayer and the K^. 
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broBL The spirit must b« comnwnded to appear in the fair fonn 
of a boy of twelve. Everything must be done to the glory of God; 
pan of the riches obtained must be given to the poor, to the 
chuprh c* and the schools, otherwise the wealth will bring the 
esoedst eternal connents instead of pleasure. The notkm of hush- 
money crossed by consdcncc-money shows the influence of the 
BlackRavm. Ariel’s seal, the consecratiooofthcdrcle by a weird 
mixture of tongues, a prayer to God to be propitious, and a list of 
the times and aspects for invoking the spirit bring the preliminary 
matter to a close, during which Christ is pedtioDed to insen his 
cross into any gap that might inadvenently have been left in the 
ceremonial circle. 

The actual proceedings then open with a fervent prayer to God 
to stand by the exorcist and protea him by the constraining power 
of His mighty over His arch-enemy Ludfer. The conjura¬ 
tions then begin. Inordinate length is their outstanding char¬ 
acteristic. They are also vkileatly abusive; and contain, besides 
long lists of holy naokea, a great deal of unintelligible polyglot 
gibberish. In iaa, if paa<onsciousnc$s ts often present in the 
miftfir Faustian Black Books, verbosity ts a constant feature, 
abustveness another; and barbarously mangled, thricc-muiilaced 
names, nithnug h a stock feature of ail magical rituals, form a 
positive jun^e in most of the German efforts. The preparations 
it is true have been whittled down in the majority of cases to the 
barest minimum; but what is lost on the swings of ceremonial is 
gained on the roundabouts of conjurations sod prayers. If 
m* g»eis«u of the school of ‘ Solomon ’ had to be expert craftsmen, 
tiwse of the school of ‘Faust’ would need to possess abnormally 
strong vocal chords; since most of the invocations, fllling pages, 
had to be repeated three times. The Prague Harrcming iff Hell is 
a case in point. Doctor Faustens drtyfacher Hoelletunoang, spon¬ 
sored by a Bishop Albrecht axkd dat^ from Passau in 1407, is 
even worse in this respect. It is a monstrously swollen version of 
the Prague ritual, with lengthy invocations to the angels of the 
seven days and twenty-one citations as well as seven chief dtations 
of the spirit Ariel. In both these manuals the threats to the fiends 
are ferocious and often palpably absurd. In Prague Ltidfcr is 
menaced ankongst other horrors with an unendurable addition to 
his torments, from now onwards through all eternity and beyond. 
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unless be dispatches Aziel at once tt> the exorctsr. Aziel himself, 
cited separa^y at gieat length and conjured by gibbetish to be 
read backwards and forwards, is presumed, after this prolonged 
war of nerves, now to appear outside the circle. 

Manifestation of the Spiiit 

Here I am. What do you want of me, that you demand me thus? 
What is your desire? 

N.B. Do not answer this questioo, but speak after this Ashioo: 

I, N., created in the likeness of God, coi^ure you by the sacred 
names of God: Tetragmnmatoo, Adoaai, Agla, Jesus Christ; give 
honour to God and say who you are. If be says, I am calkd as you 
named me, do not believe hire. For other spirits di^uise themselves 
in order to hinder you. But conjure him a second and a third time. 
When be says: It is I, receive him qukkly. The spirits who have not 
been sununoned only answer once.' 

This anxious scrutiny of the identity of the spirit was probably 
inspired by the story in the Black Raven about Astaroth and the 
pact forced upon Faust Passau gives much the same warning 
about spirits who have not been summoned appearing to the 
detriment of the tindertaking; and later urges cai^ul observation 
of the zodiacal signs upon his clients. Faust, h is true, had no 
need to do this; but that was because be had a pact with the 
spirits, which must be avoided at all coats. Aziel, the real Aziel, 
now appears before the Pragv* ezordst and asks him what he 
wants. The answer must be that the magician’s chief desire is the 
grace and mercy of God; but that the fiend is to deliver immedi* 
ately 299,000 ducats in current gold incapable of transformation. 
Aziel will refuse stubbornly and will demand something in return. 
Nothing whatever must be conceded, and the spirit must be 
threatened with mote dtacioas. When the money is there, he must 
be dismissed with sttm prohibitioiu against uy uproar, evil 
smell or injury to the drde and those inside it. It b dear from the 
omissKHi of t^ real aim of the ezordst from the prairen that the 
author was not quite easy in hb mind about the approval of the 
Trinity whose names were so ruthlessly racked fw the sake of 
299,000 ducats; and die fear of the spirit and of the paa b also 
obvious. 


' ScheiMf, Da X/en*r, n, p. 83a. 
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Neither Prt^tte Dor Passau mendoos the oaioc of Mephisto- 
pbeks. Pragut, coocentiatisg solely on Ariel, may be forgiven 
for this fimititinn. It U not M easy to pardem Pasiot, which, 
whilst fifing Ariel, makes mention also of Arziel (?Aziel), Aziabel, 
and Astaroch, and leaves Faust’s fomiliar spirit to languish 
in limbo. 

Even less affected by current nocUms of Faust is D. Foiaf’s 
Geisttr und H 6 llensmmg, without place or dnc. This coniuntion 
of Ascarotb, Berith and Beelzebub to produce ten hundred 
thousand Gidden is different in lay>out foom the general run of 
rituals. Partly in and partly in German, and positively 
bristling with names, it is more monotonous in the repetitive 
citatioas th*" any other manual I know. If, after pages and pages 
of these invocations, the spirits should soil refuse to come, their 
natn^ must be trampled underfoot, which will cause them un¬ 
endurable anguish. Should they then, however, consent to obey, 
the torments can be assuaged: 

Now, you obUging spirits and princes, Astaroch, Berith and Beelze¬ 
bub, wbo have been cursed and esoommunicated through the power 
and the might and the virtue of Almighty God your creator, hy His 
authority I absolve you from all curses, martyrdoms and anguish that 
I, at a creature of God, brought upon you; and through His might, 
power and virtue I am enabled to piM you again in your previous ttaie 
of bciDg, because you have been subiect in obedienoe to God’s holy 
name and my deaue. The peace of God between us and Ascarotb, 
Berith and Beelz^b and all your companioiis.’ 

Unhappily for all concerned the trampling underfoot of the 
namet of the ftends by the magician and his assistants may not be 
enough; the endless citadons must be resumed in that case, and 
a ritual burning of the names finally undertaken; after which, 
when the spirits put in their tardy appearance, no absolution like 
the above is pronounced, but the sum of money is immediately 
They arc then dismissed and told to leave without 
injury to any living thing: ‘neither my companions, nor any 
Christian so^, nor the leaves nor the grass, nor anything that 
hos'ers in the air.’ This has been a constant refrain throu^ut, 
and brings a whiff eff country air into an atmosphere heavy with 
magical jargon and gibberish. Perhaps the seemingly illiteram 

’ Scbdble, Doctor Paust't BO^ithau, Stuttgart, xg5i, p. 360. 
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author was a countrymaa. For at the end of this ritual which 
would be staggering by its length, if it were not stuhiiying by its 
RKmocooy, he says placatingly that h must cause trouble, labour 
and pains, like any other great undertaking: 

For IS the wheat, vdsen it has been sown, needs sun and rain, so 
too good works need great pain and labour to pfoq>er.' 

The name of Berith may have been taken from Magia Naturalii 
et Imaturaiis, where it figures as Behexit in the <arTu« category 
as Astaroth and Beelzebub; or it may come firom Wierus* Pttudo- 
mmarchia Daemomm where it has the same form as here. CcT' 
tainly Doctor Faust't grosser laid geaaltjgtr Meergeist, Amsterdam, 
1692, drew from that sotirce. 

This famous ritual, of which Heioe said that one hardly dared 
mention its lume in a whisper, gave Faust some prominence in the 
preamble. He was declared to be ‘the greatest ntgromancer of his 
age’; and was emphatically stated, in defiance of rumours to the 
contrary, to have made a pact with Beelzebub for thirty<i^ 
years. The btter had allowed Mephistopheles to serve him; and 
all this is amply testified to, said writer, by the magical books 
Faust has 1 ^ behind him, which are still yielding excellent 
results. They are for the most part to be found in monasteries, 
which have grown rich thnnigh their means. But sometimes a 
copyist can be persuaded to transcribe them, and thus they come 
into the hands of the peofde. Far and away the best of these 
manuals is Der gross* und getaaltigt H^UenMtDOsig, of which a new 
edition has just been issued at Prague. The editor it obviously a 
very learned magus, thoroughly grounded in the oriental languages. 
This handsome tribute shows thit the ritual I refer to as Prague was 
enjoying a great vogue at the time, that is to say at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and also that the date, 150S, was quite as 
spurious as it seems. The writer of the manual now under coo- 
sideratioo then proceeded to cry up his own wares (the true and 
authentic Sea-SpaH) as still more rewarding but not so diffic ulf, 
Or^inally written by Faust in Latin, and bequeathed to his firithfiil 
servant Werner (fi>r Wagner) when he departed this life, it was 
mislaid owing to the laner’s n^igence, passed from one band to 
another, and was finally buried in 1532 by a man who had acquired 


' Scheibk, Doctor Peaaft BaehertO\as*t p. 37p. 
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gretc wealth from it. Fate ordained that it should be brought 
to light again in i66i, and now, in the year 1692, it was being 
published in full, as it well deserved .cd Ik, for it was by for the 
most lucrative and the least complicated, although also the most 
dangerous nigromantic work in existence. 

As was the case in Magia (A.1) the ritual sets out to ctmjurc up 
the whole infernal host, although without the aid of a Libtr 
Spiritttum or any long list of names. Instead of this, there Is a 
dramatic description of the manifestation of the spirits. Lucifer 
appears in a monstrous shape surrounded by the sea aflame with 
sulphur aisd belching out blue and green fire from his nostrils, 
from which seven-headed serpents emerge and threaten to attack 
the exordst and his assistants. Althov^ such a spectacle is 
calculated n> unnerve diem, they will esape all harm if only they 
obey the accompanying instructions: 

If one is coofideot that one has acknowledged and repented one's 
misdeeds; if one has taken the firm reserve to walk in the path of virtue 
from now onwards, then, despim all the anadu which the tptriu will 
nuke, despite all dw iUuaaons and obnadea they will put in one's way, 
one cao boldly proceed with the work of summoning Ludfoc and hia 
three lea-apiiiu who are called: Fomeua, who will appear as a sea- 
mooRer, Vepar, like a siren, and Zaleus, like a crocodile. They will all 
COOK teeming forth surrounded by many milltoos of spirits in monstrous 
shapes, black, widi toakes for bur and tongues of fire, terrifying to 
behold. One cm now demand of Lucifer as much gold and lilvcr and 
jewels or any other useful treasure which lies in the set, grows in the 
sea or has been cast into the depths of the sea by shipwreck, at one 
hlces. He will immediately oommand his sea-spicits to go and fetch it. 
They now with all their blad: atteodaoi spirits pass through the ocean 
and an the waters of the earth, and one spirit alone, Paymon, remains 
behind to attend Ludfer. WhM a roaring on the sea or in the waters; 
what a thundering and lightnbg in the air; and what a howling and 
wttling among the sea*aiontters and the creatures in the waters will 
then be beard 1 For tbeae also trenble at the obedienoc of the hellish 
spirits who rush with lightning speed to perform their master’s orders. 
The whole journey takes three minutes.' 

But Lucifer has to reckon with the protests of Fomeus who 
returns with a treasure of Arabian ducats, shipwrecked near 
Smyrna two hundred and thirty years ago. What, give them to 
* Scbeible, Dot Klotttr, v, pp. ii4Sf. 
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mortals, who are always threatening Lucifer's palace with the words 
of their Lord? Never. But Lucifet acknowtulgcs that the exorcists 
have God on their side, and that he must th eref ore obey th»ni. He 
rewards Fomeus by making him Lord High Treasurer, Vepor, 
arriving with a whole shipload of )ewels, is made Chief Jeweller, 
and Zaleus Treasurer of Silver at Lucifer's court. All the spirits 
now disappear except Lucifer and Amaymon, who transform 
themselves into the of handsome men, habited as Persian 

merchants. Lucifer, addressing the exorcist sternly, asks why 
there are only four of them, seven souls being necessary, if they 
wish for gold and diamonds. To this ratba strange question 
there comes an even stranger answer: 

Four human beingi, reconciled through the blood of Jesus, who bw 
deprived you of your power over us, make four souls. You, Ludfer, 
you rebciljouj aogd U God sad your servant Amaymon, are two 
spirits; and this black cock has a soul too. That imtw seven.* 

After this answer, some powerful gibberish and some brutal 
threats, Lucifer will yield up the booty in rage and wrath, and 
olEcr more. No answer must be made to this proposal, against 
which OMgiciaDS are frequently warned in ocher rituals as a devilish 
crap. On the contrary, die arch-frend and his associates are now 
dismissed with a formula in a confusion of tongues, Russian 
amongst them, whkfa is a mutilated version of 'Get thee behind 
me, Satan'. 

The black cock, opportunely present, was probably a remi¬ 
niscence of blood sacrifices. Atore interesting s^ is the firet that 
all the spirits mentioned by name are to be found in Pseudo- 
motmeho Doemonum, with the following chancteristics: 

Amatmon, King of the ean.... 

Paymon, is more obedient to Ludftr than other kings are. 

iMcifer is here to be understood as be that is drowned in the depths 
of his knowledge.... 

Forkios, is a great marquis, like unto a monster of the sea.... 

VEPAa,a great duke and a strong, be ia like a airen, he is the guide of 
the waters and of ships laden with armour.... 

Zalbos is s great earl, be appears as a gallant Mtdier tiding on a 
crocodile... .* 

' Scbeible, Dot Klotur, v, p. 1145. 

* Cf. Wierut, op. dt. pp. 653, 655,657, 663 tot tbeu details. 
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W« are obriottsly in the realms of futasy io the above desciip- 
tk>Q of a lurid seascape, stran^ sea-monsters, and treasures 
recalling the AralnoH Nig/Us. Could anyone take it seriously? 
Most readers of this twnml dismiss it as mere spoof; but if die 
author let his imagirution bolt with him at the b egi n nin g, be 
sobered down considerably as he went on » give the particular 
instructions: 

Four allied persons are necessary to conjure Lucifer to yield up jewels 
from the sea and the waters. P^ty, virtue and obedience must be 
their aiin for their futuK way of life. Fasting therefore and prayer, 
repentance for their miideeds, ooofesaioD of the same to a priest, who 
must say four holy masses for them, abadncnce from women and from 
Muttony, and strengthening of their purpose through medicaments, 
these must be the observances of these four persons. 

Outwardly they must be dressed as follows. The first must wear a 
black robe, to ibow that sin has blackened them and made of them 
duldienofhell. The second must be clothed in red, to signify that their 
sins tee bkwd-red. The third must be robed in white as a sign that, at 
they have returned to God, their blood-red sins have become saow- 
whtie. Tbe exorciti finally, in the middle of the triangle, must wear a 
blue robe, by which the grace of heaven it indicated. 

COMSTXUCTION OF THE CiRCLB 
(A diagram ia given) 

The circle must be of good lead, on which dw prescribed names must be 
beaten with tbe words; ‘Slieog^ned against all evil spirits and devils*; 
these words must be uttered at each stroke. Tbe triangle must be laid 
in it hter and is to be made thus: Take three ebaiu from a gallows, and 
from a wheel which have been hammered through tbe head of a 
man broken on tbe wheel. Weld them together on tbe night of Good 
Friday between eleven and twelve, saying with every stroke: 'Peter, 
bind id* and go on hammering until it attains tbe siae of a triangle in 
which four persons can turn about, and weld h together with copper. 
When tbe drek is ready, which muse have three ells in diameter, and 
the holy work of conjuratioa it about to begin, lay it down near water, 
six eUs distant from U, sprinkle tbe place with holy water and abake 
Rowing coals, salt and incense upon it; change your shoes, and you who 
are only whoesses of tbe ptoceediags, step on to tbe angles of the 
triangle io such a fashion that the one in black stands on tbe ingle 
matkcd b., tbe one ia red on c., and tbe one in white cm d. And let 
each have a waxen candle which has burned by tbe bier of a corpse and 
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been »ub» eq u en tly bks»ed by « priest in the tight hend, sad s dagger in 
tbe left. But the exordtt otust ky t piece of lime-wood, also ttiaogukr 
in shape, into tbe middle of tbe ttiangk, and must smp on to it bare¬ 
foot, after baviog put on a leatbem cap, and baTiag girt his loins with 
tbe doth used by an eaecuDoner to wipe bis sword after having beheaded 
some poor criminal.' 

The ghotiUah nature of these preparations postulates association 
of some sort with the common executioner, and would be more 
suitable for an experiment in necxotnancy than in nigromancy. 
These instructions ttiKl to enhance the sensational nature of 
rite, and put one in mind of tales of horror. Far mdeed seem the 
days of 'Sokxnon’, dad in gatmeno woven by a virgin maiden. 
And the fearful character of the whole operation is stressed in the 
final iniunction: 

When you now have the gold and the jewels and LucUer hst goae, 
thank God with the psalm: ‘Give praise unto the Lord, for He it good’, 
and then leave the circle wfaidi you must throw into the water with 
everyihiog else. 

Go wth your riches into another had. 

Remain pious and give to the poor and to monasteries.* 

Piety wedded to cupboard-love informs tbe invocations and 
prayers which ate no itegligible feature of Sta-Spirit. Tbe 
reverend spiritual acrobatics performed before the Trinity almost 
deserved to succeed. For the p r ayers were seemingly genuine 
expressions o£ contrition and repentance and piteous pleas for 
divine forgiveness. But in the dual vision of the worshippers, tbe 
poverty from which they were also praying to be relieved was a 
sign of their wideedness and of tbe wrath of God. In imploring 
pardon for their sins they were at the same time expressly b^ging 
for money as a sign of divine grace, and as a means to reform their 
ways. Christ was reminded of his summons:‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden’, but naturally enough nothing 
was said about Lazarus and I>ive8. It was also insinuated that tbe 
sinners would be able to praise and glorify Christ much more 
heartily, if they were delivered from want; and the Holy Gbost 

' Scheible, Das Kiosttr, V, pp. ZX4S-47. 

* Ibid. V, p. 1156. 
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was humbty besoi^ to guide the exorcist and his assistants 
where their souls mi ght be at rest, that is to say into the lap of 
luxury. 

Although the beggar’s whine jars the ear in these pedtions, 
ftwittting one’s attention on the flagrant abuse of prayer whkh 
characttrizes this and kindred German rituals, a moment’s re¬ 
flexion shows that all ceremonial magicians are tarred with the 
same brush, and also that their ^damcntal assumpbons are 
in agreement with those the wiiten of litanies, mass-books and 
prayer-books. To pray for rain, for health, pmee, prosperity, 
victory in battle (entailing the downfall of foes) is still considered 
legitanatc in Ch^dan churches to-day; and although money, 
especially such big money as the sorcerers were after, is never 
mentioned, the word prosperity covers it; and to a dcvotit Christiau 
it certainly figures as one of the many boons of God, from whom all 
blessings flow. The difference is in the kind of pressure applied 
to obtain a fovourable hearing; and in much u^icr and more brutal 
language, such rituals as the Chnttophtitt'Pt<^, the Key to the 
Black Raven and the adjuradons in Sea^Spirit betray the same sort 
of cooceniiated energy on (he purpose in hand as b to be found in 
the Greek papyri, a fierce direcdon of the will towards the god¬ 
head. Sea^pirit, however, introduces an element of bribery as we 
have seen. And so did that exalted religious poet, the ‘seraphic’ 
Klopstock, who offered much the same terms to God as the ritualist 
for the love of the maiden called Fanny: 

Loved by her, I will mote bumingly yet 

Laud and extol thee. 

And will sing the Mediator’s praise yet more subbssety, 

be promised, and Lessing commented acidly: ‘What audacity, to 
beg for a woman so earnestly!’ Let that be the epitaph of the 
importunate exorcists. 

The conjurations in Sea-Spirit are even more frantic than the 
prayers. ^ way of invocation a curse b pronounced upon 
Lu^t, filled with such fearful maledicdoos, iminecations and 
appalling threats, that it b the greatest relief to skip the gibberish 
whkh interlards it and slightly sbonens the too numerous pages 
devoted to the curse. But here again, although the Germans were 
apt to go to extremes, most of the ocher rituals took the sanse line. 
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They were geaexally based on a spedes of blackmail: attempts to 
extort by threats, founded on inside information of the private 
life of the spirits, the boons which the exorcist required. Venus 
was threatened in the papyri with dreadful injuries to Adonis; 
Selene was be defuned; in the Faustian rituals and other modem 
texts, Lucifer and the fiends were menaced with a fearful increase of 
already unendurable torments they disgorged die treasures 
d em an de d. Like all forms of blackmail it was dugerous, as the 
victim might turn and rend the operator; but by using the power 
latent in the holy names of God, the peri] might be avoided. It is 
not a pretty picture presented by the magician in Sta-Spirit, as 
he cringes abjectly and fawniogly before God whilst viciously 
snarling out threats and abuse at the &llen Son of the Morning. 
But cfacQ those who want to look at pretty pictiuts should not 
study the rituals of ceremonial magic. 

Yet oddly enough, this particular manual b the only one among 
all the Faustian rituals I have seen in which creative imagioatioa 
plays a recognizable part, and aesthetic disinterestedness is in 
evidence. The purpose behind the descriptioD of Ludfer and his 
train was almost certainly utilitariao, a natural desire to sell the 
book by making it thoroughly exdtiog. But no best-seller (or so 
the publishers say) has ever yet been produced with the author’s 
icmgue in his cheek. In this case a highly cokmced, melo¬ 
dramatic imagination obviously took control for the space of a 
page or two. Art was struggling out of the swaddling-doches 
of ritual. The impetus came from the Lmtgtton probably 
through Wierus’ Puudomonarchia D<umcmumy four of whose 
hends came into brief but spectacular prominence in this highly- 
ooloured rite. 

The inspiration, such as it was, did not emuate from Faust; 
he played here the pan to which most of the Faustian ritual- 
writers relegated him, that of passive patron-saint. Mephistophela 
does not ap^pear during the ceremony, and no kiiul of poct- 
coosciousness conditioiis the proceedings. Except for the inatK 
duction, which is full of errors, this much publicized Black Book 
has nothing whatsoever in common with the presumptive author, 
whenn one has almost ceased &om searching for in the manmlf 
which bear his name. This defeatism, however, is slightly over¬ 
come by the handbook called Fausti Hollenmong, dated foom 
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Wittenberg in 1540> which Scbeible stid that be (Minted frooi a 
century manuscriiM, and which opens with this address: 

Grbstinos rioM Ma> Faustb, to all Magi! 

If y«u wish to become true ma^ and peifonn my deeds, you must 
have knowkdge of God as well as of other oeatuiea, but you must not 
honour him in any ftshioo but what pleases the Princes of the World. 
If you cannot do this, then refrain from my writings: otherwise you will 
suffer deadly punishments from the spirits for your forwardness. 

My reader, I write to you shortly but dearly. But wbat I say to one, 
I say to all: be who wishes to practise my art, let him love the spirits of 
bell and those who idgn in the air; for these alone ate they who can 
make ua happy is this life; and be who would have wisdom must aeck 
h frixB the de^. 

For what thmg bt the world ia there whose ben expooent is not the 
devil, who is the Prince of the World? 

In a word, ask what you will: riches, honour and glory, you can have 
them through him, and what you expea of good after your death, in 
that you deceive yourself. 

I tbciefore warn you again, my reader, whoever you may be, if you 
venture to approach my posihiunous works, ooosidei the beginning and 
the end: for if you do not undemaod wbat you are at, then abandon 
your meddling; for you will only atttact great misfortune to yourself, 
yea, you will lose your body and life in the undertaking; for I tell you 
that the spirits permit no jesting at their expense. For they are the 
Princes of the World. It is true that they can help you to riches, honour 
and glory, but you must know bow to deal with them. 

I, Fauste, t^ you, if you do not procure for yourself in this world 
riches, honour, glory and voluptuousness, you have nothing to hope 
from the next. For all is over when we die. 

1 have therefore bequeathed to you, my teadet, such aretma in this 
lilde book as will ensure that nekber riches nor whatever gives you 
pkasure will be lacking to you, if you understand it and know how to 
handle it. Fare you wdl.' 

Were it not for the withering scepticism induced by the perpetual 
false ascriptioDs of magical rituals, which ia not lightly overcome, 
one would be inclined to believe that this preamble was written 
by the real Faust, the historical sorcerer and vagaboisd, who from 
aU accounts was a pireny hardened 8|>ecimeo. There is also a real 
resemblance between the writer of the above address and the hero 
' Schdbk, Dai X/ortrr, V, pp. lliyf. 
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of th« Ftustbookof I587> who reiegted God in &vout of the Princes 
of the W(»kl, that b to say the spirits of helL The passage seems 
to be drawing mo on hb alanning experiences of deadly physical 
danger from the fiends whenever be tried to disobey* to repent or 
to recant On the other hand at no time during hb life would the 
Spies Faust have been able to lay the fianeting unction to hb soul 
that ‘all b over when we die’; hb ceaseless preocci^tion with 
hell and its torments, hb angubh when hb own fate came close* 
precluded that sorry consolation. Nevertheless* the tone of the 
hardened and desperate sinner has been caught Yet, though the 
real Faust may have been the author, thb handbook b not, any 
more than the other ricuab called after him, a genuine product of a 
Fausdan school of tuagic deriving from the Faustboc^. The 
decialof the next world, the absence of the name of Mephbtophelcs 
from the spirits conjured in the text, the silence on the subjea of 
the pact show its independence of the legend, although not 
necessarily of the real magician about wbun the legends atoae. 
Yet the independence b not complete. The Wittenberg compila- 
tioo gives a set of speUs to summon legioas of horsemen and 
infantry when required; and Fawt conjured up such an army in 
order to defeat tl^ knight who was attempting armed reprisab 
against him for the trick with the stag’s boms. There ate also two 
brief descriptions of the kinds of manifestatioos to expea when 
invoking es^ spirits which are strongly reminiscent of the one in 
the first Faustbook; 

Be steadfast and see to it that you do not waver, otherwise you will be 
lost; for you will think that heaven and earth are cnlU pun g in luini, 
for fire, thunder and li ghniing will be beard and seen.... 

And before you have even finished speaking these words, the devil 
with all hb reiioue will come forth on aU sides, and let many things be 
secs, and try to fti^tten and terrify you by tU manner of means; but 
you must not allow yourself to be detest whatever happens; but 
stand firm and fear not, otherwise yon will be lost; but fear not, be 
cannot hurt you.' 

It b certainly disappointing that the Wittenberg HSlUruswang, 
which dbsemiiutes some of the aura of the legend here and in the 
preamble, should have ignored Mephbtopheles in the conjurations, 
summoning instead by invocations said to be in the Hebrew and 

' Scbeible, Dot Klottwr, r, pp. litp, iiu. 
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the Cbahktn tosses Pluto, Baltuzaratz, Ahirikasch, 
Kapvliph, Almiscuar and Aratron. This latter is called 
the Prince of the Air tod his name is to be found among the 
seveo Olympic angels in two little handbooks of white magic 
called Thtato^tia PnaonaHca and Arbattl. 

Far from typing white, this duUdooking text-book with its 
speils aod tts quccT-sounding fiends is a Satanic 
producdon, since it advocates all^iance to the devil rather dun 
to God. It has nothing else in common with the lurid ceremonies 
of the Black Mass as described by sensadonal writers; but it is 
documentary evidence that at least one diabolic work existed 
amongst the many pious, orthodox and utilitarian rituals of the 
Faustian school. 

Germany therefore contributed to ceremonial magic first aod 
foremost the practical advice given by ‘Agrippa’ as to the best 
way to force the spirits to sign 'Solomon’s' Lther Spirituvm. 
‘Faust’ clarified and amplifted these instructions in Magia. 
Germany also, a gain in the person of* Fatist’, taught the invaluable 
process for renouncing pacts with the devil, and produced in 
jt dftinnm the nwst learned and exhaustive magical treatise of the 
tgit. If France dramatized and sensationalized ceremonial magic, 
Germany expounded it and also debased it by a display of grosser 
n»atftiali<m , greater hypocrisy and self-deception, a more bar¬ 
barous savagery toward the evil spirits and a more revolting 
sancrinwowusness than are to be foutid elsewhere. Canting, 
ranting and whining by turns, and always after big money, such 
specimens ss the CkruIopAr/er-fVqyrr, the so-called Kty to the 
Black Raven and the prayers and invocattoos in Sea-Spirit^ in 
Pasutu aod in Prague are the least attractive of those rituals of 
magk which have found their way into print. 

The folklore, sporadically present in Magia, exemplifies the 
centrifugal force exercised ^ magical oompendiums on related 
or unrelated mytbcJogical dements, sudeed backwards as it were 
into the vortex from which they had originally eme^d; and the 
confossioQS of the seven Electors witness not only to their planetary 
origin and tbetefore to their great antiquity, but also show (if 
rather feebly) the generative power latent in ritual. This same 
creative impulse is more stron^y evident in the spectacular 
description of the mmisters and marvds in Sea-Spirit, a theatrical 
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piece of writing whose aim rises above mete urilhariaoism r> 
attempt an aesthetic effecL 

Refreshing as such £sr too infrequent nwments are in the 
dreary sameness of ritual roudne, they alone could never com* 
pensate for the boredom which must be undergone in studying 
the handbooks. But the specifically Faustian manuals have a 
real extrinsic interest, because they throw some light on the 
relation existing here between ritual and legend. It was the wide^ 
spread fune of the hero of the Faustbooks which was respcmsible 
for the attempt so painstakingly made in Magia to force current 
notions about the German magician into a ritu^ framcwoik which 
had not been designed for that purpose. Here therefore legend 
acted upon ritual and modified it, although only stq>erficially. 
Faust, speaking throughout in the first person, des^bed the 
invocarion of Mephistophiel, acknowledged the paa with him, and 
brought him to the fore again and again throughout the course of 
the treatise. Wagner too came in for an honourable nxntion. 
Nevertheless the text thus reconditioned resisted radical trans- 
formatioa. Acid lorded it over Mephistophiel who fuled to usurp 
his sovereign power; worse still, the careful build-up of Faust’s 
familiar spirit by the author of Magia proved to be unavailing. 
His name was kept, his character and invocations for Him were 
given in the two little Vatican handbooks which cut snippets 
the great classic; his name and charaaer were sdll in evidence in 
the BUuk RaotH\ but he had lost lus status as Faust’s familiar; 
the pact was now said to have been with Azid, and Mephisto was 
DOC even honoured with an invocatioo. His legendary part was 
referred to in the introduction to Sta^Spirit \but he did not figure 
in the body of the rite. As fiu as the ocher maniiaU go, he is 
conspicuous only by his absence. Nor is there a single one among 
those I have seen or beard of in which he is the chief or the first 
spirit invoked. Azid plays the leading part in four of them; 
Lucifer in two; Pluto in one; Arid in one; Seloth in one; Astaroth, 
Berith and Beelzebub in one; Mephbto in none. He was not 
therefore assimilated by ritual. 

Faust himself fiuled to impress his personality on the writen 
who used his name. They trod the well-worn ceremonial path 
without much r^ard for the m« giri«n who was supposed to be 
guiding their footsteps. His name was certainiy in great demand; 
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but the ptetmbles, sometimes (but Dot invariably) written by ‘ Faust' 
in the first person, show a strange indiffercnoe to his legeodary 
character and wdl-known exploits. The Black Raven, it is true, 
added an item to the story of the ooDjurmg'Scene; and, by reoon- 
riitifuiiftg an almost forgotten anecdote, made Faustian dramatic 
history. This at least seems to have been the chronological order 
of events; for if the author had been borrowing from the stage- 
versions or the puppet-plays, it would be almost inconceivable 
that Mephisto should have been entirely omitted from the pro¬ 
ceedings. Moreover, the puppet-play writers seem to have known 
the rituals; ooe of them may have borrowed the curious iovocation: 
‘yinldsch<ie,limkischie,OPluto!’fiomIFi««»6r>y.‘ Whoever was 
first in the field, it can at least be said that, in the trial by speed, 
the Faustbooks, the rituals atsd popular literature exercised a 
reciprocal influence. The author of Sea~Spirit for his part thought 
it Dccessary in 1692 to refresh the memory of his clients about the 
facts of Faust’s life, and went astray about some of them himself; 
and it was really only WittmAerg who attempted to recreate the 
personality of the legendary magician in the address to the Magi. 
But, by allowing Faust to deny the existence of a life beyond and 
ignoring the paa in consequence, he gave proof at the optimism 
inherent in ritual magic and of indiflereoce to the tragic legend of a 
doomed and desperate souL 

For this of course is the crux of the whole matter, the water-shed 
as it were between Faustian legend and ritual. They derive from 
two diaoKtrically opposite cotkcepdoos of magic; and to judge by 
the fifteen cereniomal texts I have been able to examine, the rituals 
belong CO a mudb older stratum. The Faust legeod arose at a 
dme when, after many ages of prepotency, the mogiu of antiquity 
—a Zoroaster, a Hermes Trismegistus, a Solomon, an Apollonius 
of Tyaoa—having suffered a tragic downfall in the person of 
Simon Magus, had degeiMtaced and deteriorated into a naere 
sorcerer; and this decadent descendant ctf the magi of old was not 
only wicked but pitifully powerless, accomptishmg rrothing by 
himself, forced m rely on diabolic aid, and paying for that 
assistance with hh soul. This was the sombre, lurid and pessi¬ 
mistic view of magic in the sixteenth century, on which Marlowe 
sec the indelible s^ of his tragic genius. Any rituals composed 
' This occurs however in s spurious vcnkin by Engel. 
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under the shadow of that conception wotild have represented the 
magician as the doomed servant of Satan, implemrating fearful 
rites, whose logical culminatioo would have been the Black Mass 
with its blasphemies, obscenity and worse. Although Witunbtr^s 
preamble is Satanic, it nevertheless, like all the other rituals, is 
exactly what it ptirports to be, a HolUnsoang, ■ harrowing of hell, 
a constraint upon dK Bends, and nothing more sinister than that; 
it even has a blasting rod to enforce the constraint 

Although other traces of what one mi^t call a sixteeoth*ccncary 
Faustian state of mind about magic (as something dangerous and 
wicked) are occasionally to be met with in those texts which 
betray the emotion of fear, such passages have been superimposed 
on rites originally conceived in a much serener spirit and are 
confined to the preambles and occasional notes. In the body of 
most of the manuab the *Faust’ conducting the rites does so 
with a good conscieoce and a an extremely pious soul. Thb u in 
marked contrast to the religious situation of the hero of the 
Faustbooks who renounced his Maker when he signed the pact 
with Mephisto and thereafter trod the fearful path to perditioo, 
well aware that be was domg so. Thb was the emotional back¬ 
ground, the tragic religious assumption of the legend. 

The HdlUrutoSngt belong religiously speaking to a much 
earlier age: to the world of the inscripdoos 

and of the Graeco-Egyptian ptpyri, animated by the belief that 
the gods could and would support the magician in hb dealings with 
the demons if properly invoked; and that by the me of certain 
mj'sterious and in^ble names as well as other speUs, they could 
be forced to do so even against their will. From the earliest times 
thb extraordinary power was recognized as prone to abuse in the 
hands of *bUd:’ magicians, but the Art itself was not only respect¬ 
able, it was a high and holy one. Chrisoanity altered all that, 
anathematizing magic, painting all iet-bUck and 

monopolizing miracles. And yet thb tiemendom spiritual force 
which changed the foce of European dvilizatkn never penetrated 
deeply enough into magical rituab to shake their profound 
optimism, their conviction of being in the right, and on the right 
side of the religious fence, their certainly of success in the opera- 
dons described, their assurance that no bodily or spiritual hann 
would result from the process. Such b the strength of tradition 
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in rituals. Christianity turned the myth of the magus 
upside down and altered its whole complexion; she was powctless 
to c«fect the same radial change in texts industriously Christianixed 
on the surftcc and Fausoanized during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and arly eighteenth centuries. 

The gentry who reconditioned the texts in order to make apital 
out of Faust’s name and yet wished to avoid spreading alarm aiul 
despondency about the ultitnate fate of exorcists were present^ 
whh a very pretty problem when it came to the question of the 
pact and of eternal damnatwo. Eight of the fifteen manuab under 
balked the issue. Of the seven which ^ »t, sjx 
were rtasstiring and the seventh non-committal. This was 5 m- 
SpirU, which acknowledged Faust’s pact with Mephisto in the 

introduction, and then let the whole matter drop. Mnfw gave both 

the ritual process and the text of a unilateral pact, which did not 
and could not figure in the Faust legend, but was impregnated 
with notions of the supreme power of Solomon, and entered 
German ceremonial magic through the good offices of Pscudo- 
Agrippa. Thb was followed by arcful instructions for the 
Tn«Hng of 8 bilateral pact in a manner not absolutely binding, and 
supplemented by a process which would effectively break the 
agreement. The Black Ratw, in this respect more regardful of 
the legendary tradition, invented a very plausible reason to account 
for Faust’s pact, together with excellent practical advice as to 
how such a disaster could and should be avoided. The text of a 
unilateral agreement with Ludfcr and the appropriate rite were 
further calculated to increase the moraU of the exordst. Both 
Prague and Passau, whiUt earnestly warning against pacts, in¬ 
sisted that they were unnecessary, and that the evil spirits could 
be brought to beel without them. An otherwise negligible little 
ptap iitti threw doubt on the faa that Faust had ever made one. 

Otherwise it was passed over in silence. 

The notion of a bilateral pact with the soul of the magician 
at sra kr bulked relatively large in the Faustian magical literature 
(I believe) because of its presence in the Faustbooks. Here 
therefore the legend made a definite impression on the rites. Bur 
it up against the rock-like fiuth in the power of magic to 
which ceremonial literature as a whole bars perpetual witness. 
Practical magic is of necessity optimistic; and the traditional texts, 
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Faosdanized and porveyed with whatever base modm aad with 
whatever intent to deceive, still bore the imprint of their origin 
upon them: absolute bdief in the power of certain c er rmonW, 
formulae and names. The notions about magic on the other hamj 
which had found expresskm in the Faust legend were terribly 
gloomy and tragic; and the paa was a dreadfol instrument of 
direful doom. IHie Faustian rituals either ignored it, or denied it, 
or ex|riaioed it away; or, as a last resort, showed how it could be 
circumvented. Tl^ message was to the effect that the paa 
can be avoided and yet its fruits enjoyed; and that even if made, 
it can be renoutKcd and broken by the grace of God. Thus 
spake a voice in no uncertain tone in Magia NahiraHs tt Jmaturalit ; 
and thus Lessing intended to speak, and Goethe actually did 
speak in their Faustian dramas. This was bailed in that age of 
enlightenment as a sign of very great spiritual progress. But the 
rituals had been beforehand on the subj^ of the extreme improb¬ 
ability of eternal damnatinn as a punishment for p>ractising magic. 
They had stuck to the tnditkm of their craft and maintained that 
view undeterred by the grim and ghasdy story of what had 
happened to the very magician vriiose name they borrowed to 
increase the furtive sales of foeir p rep o s t er ous rites and ceremonies. 
It was easier for Lessing and Goethe who did not believe in magic. 
The ritualists did; but they dung to tradition and perbape (who 
knows?) they may have been instrumental, however slightly, in 
making the wheel of magic come full circle again. One hardly 
likes to suggest this in view of the spiritual indignarion and 
withering in^cctual contempt experienced as one ploughs one’s 
weary way through the gre^y, the bUsphemous, the double- 
crossiog farrago of nonsense displa)red in the texts. And yet the 
compilers, in their own language (a sadly illiterate oneX and in 
their own way (which was highly iodecorousX and in the very 
teeth of a tyrannical l^endary tradirion m the contrary, were the 
forerunners to a quite remarkable extent of Che compine trans¬ 
formation of the Faim legend which Lessing inititted and Goethe 
undertook. 
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THE FAUSTIAN ADEPTS 
(d) Ha m n m g HeU 

Altbou^ the Fewtian ricuaU bear stubborn witness to the 
wishful thinhng of Ceremonial magic, they create no very high 
cipectatioos of the adepts whom they would attract. A dazzling 
peer of France, a wonderful Italian aitist*craftsinan, an incom¬ 
parable adventurer, such were the outstanding persons drawn to 
the school of Solomon in the fifteenth, sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries; whereas a muddle-headed artisan and a fiinatical 
were said to have patronized the art of‘Honorius’ in the 
„.fu.h.yinth The motives and characters of amateurs like GUles de 
Ran, Benvenuto Cdlini and Giacomo Casanova, if not crystal- 
dear, are at least well-defined enou^ to admit of spcculabons; but 
we are almost completdy in the dark about professioDals such as 
Prelati and the Nigromant of Korda, and not assured beyond the 
sbadowofadoubtthat Jean Verger had recourse to magic. Mean¬ 
while the study of the texts has been gradually geiKta^ a 
Pla ton ic idea of a ‘black’ magidan. This phantom or eidolon 
differs fundamentally from the authors or compilers of the manuals. 
These, although uttering grave warnings, were intrepid arm-chair 
magicians, full of heartening couDsd and eocouiaging advice. But 
an impression of hysteria mounting in their disdplcs becomes ever 
stronger u one reads on, especially when perusing some prayers in 
the minor Faustian rituals. We have seen panic gaining on the 
Nigromani of Korda in the Coliseum; and how could it not do so, 
considering that the exordst on this and all other occasions, alone 
or with even mote panic-strkkea assistants, bad to keep all the 
rules of a fiearftiUy complicated and dangerous game? One foot 
on the seal of the spirit, protective pentaclcs on brow and on 
breast; braodishiag the coniunog-book in one hand, a sword, a 
blasting rod or a torch in the other; exhausted by vigils, fastings 
and prayers; unrserved by the midnight hour, by the lonely and 
prolwbly sinister spot chosen for the operation; addled by all the 
ritual observance past, present and to come; fearful of omirtmg 
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or adding one word to the mysterious incantatioiu in his tezij 
poised on a tight-rope between heaven and heU> forces imperfectly 
understood all around him, and ignoble desires in his heart; 
truly if be is a sorry spectacle, be is also a pitiable one, the victim 
of the most extraordinary obsession which K«< ever disordered an<^ 
deluded the mitvl of man. 

This as I have said is the Platonic phantom evoked by the texts. 
It seems to corresptmd loosely with the state of minH undergone 
by the Nigromant of Norda; tod one would postulate something 
si m i l a r being experienced at every full-dress performance. But 
DO student of human nature woiild exp ec t stich p ^ rf n rni«nr»« m he 
frequent, for they are fisr too arduous to be undertaken by the 
smaller fry of which Waim has given sudi a very peiorative pen- 
picture, the seedy and needy professicmal: 

We nuy pienue him in the traditional state of the soccerei—poor, 
proscribed, envious, ambitious, and having no c^Mdty for l^idmaite 
enterprises. Unable to earn money, he hankers after hidden treasures, 
and haunts those spots up and down the country-side which are reputed 
to conceal them... .He does not long hesitate when be kartu that the 
Grimoircs of Black Msgic are full of dsikaome rites and fell, mysterious 
words which compel or expel the guardiaiu.’ 

Thn fir from Battering portrait may serve to prepare one’s 
mind for the sort of person to be met with in judicial and other 
accounts of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in 
Germany; young men generally, convicted of having entered into a 
league with the devil, or of having tised ‘Faust’s* Harroaing of 
Hell in order to raise buried treasure. For this was the only pur¬ 
pose to which such rituals were ever put Certainly those who 
copied them out and purveyed them could truthfully declare that 
there was money in them; and the libraries and monasteries 
fortunate enough to possess any of the various Faustiaa Harroanngs 
of Hell might well guard them carefully in special chests locked and 
chained to the wall. For whichever way yxm looked at i^ either 
the treasure they could lead you to and h^p you to raise, or the 
price they could coounand made them tempting in the e xtrem e. 

Ever sintt the first Faustbook had vouched for the existence 
of the hero’s magi***! works, l^ends had been rife about their 

‘ Wahe, op. dt. pp. tuf. 
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probible whetetbouis asd their miraculous powers. There was 
ao e%'er>uicrea$ing demaad for them, and a oorrespemding sub- 
terraoean supply. Perhaps even before the end of the sixteenth 
century, and certainly <^y in the seventeeodi, scribes of the 
spiritual underworld set to work on the original aiul too learned 
text. They either made excerpts from it, or boiled it down, or 
livened it up; or, if they happened to possess some other manual 
of magic, tl^ put Faust’s name to the tide-page, adding perhaps 
some details for the sake of plausibility, and then started looking 
round for a gull. As late as 1791 a copy of a Faustian Harrotoing cf 
HtU could sdll fetch about £25 of our current money &om in¬ 
veterate believen, although the more wary sometunes got oise for 
half that price. And by then scepticism was spoiling ^ market. 
It was a different matter in idte, when a clerk in Hildesheim 
would have been enriched for life by the money a ‘generous 
stranger* paid him for making a copy of one of these books. 
Unluckily the authorities, those anonymous pests, got wind of the 
transactioD, clapped the scribe into gaol and insdtuted proceedings 
against him, on the grounds that be was trafficking srith the devil, 
whom they genuinely believed the ‘generous stranger* to have 
been, and all the more readily because he had disappeared. Let 
reason ask why the devil should pay good money down for a 
Dbck Book of any sort or description; reason will a^ in vain. To 
the outraged ‘authorities’ the assumption was logic itself. The 
wretched clerk was now in a pretty pidde. Only by swearing the 
most terrible oaths of his innocence of any commerce with the 
evil one, and by producing whnesses of unimpeachable integrity 
to vouch for bis honesty, did he manage to escape questwning by 
torture, which would alnaost certainly have resulted in a confession 
of gttiJt and death by burning. As it was he obtained his liberty in 
the end, but the txwoey seems to have been confiscated.' No 
wonder that such priceless but dangerous secrets were generally 
purveyed sub resa in an extremely furtive manner. Still the game 
was worth the candle to the middlemen of magic. But what about 
the purchasers? Who and what were the prottgontsts in the ritual 
draritts which bote the name of Faust? 

Dating the life-time of this fomous sorcerer, Luther himself 
was called in to deal with the case of a >'Oung Wittenberg student 
' Cf. Scfaeible, Dot KJosttr, n, p. 19. 
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called Valerius GUkkoet w 4 k>, though oot under the auspices of 
Faust, had sold his soul, cn so he believed, to the devil for money. 
According to his own story, be had been approached by the 
latter when in dire poverty, and had struck the in&mous bargain 
with him which had actually p\it him in fimds, adiose origin had 
somehow been discovered. This looks very much like a case of 
another mysterious and generous stranger, who was up to no good. 
The Reformer fint woiked on the conscience of the young criminal 
with severe hatangues. He then knch down with him in church, 
laid his hands upon himj prayed fervently and made the youth 
speak a remonefhl confessioo after him. The story ends there, ao 
that evidently the student was saved or cured, and perhaps once 
more the stranger had vanished. 

On December it, 1596, fifty years after Luther's death, the 
Senate of Tflbingen University examined a student called JLdp- 
ziger on his supposed pact with the devil. The young man con¬ 
fessed (n seems not under torture) to a committee of theologians 
that he had been in commerce with the devil; adding piteously 
that it was his first offence, and that his debts had driven him 
to it. He owed moze than two hundred florins; and the cutler in 
particular was dunning him mercilessly for three and a half florins. 
He owned that he bad so fir received no money from the devil 
and explained that he had only intended to bind for two 

years. Sbotild he have died within that period, be would have 
broken his oomraa and told Satan that ^ had another helper, 
Jesus Christ. It was decided to keep him in prison until Christmas 
Day and to order him m prepare himself for holy conmunioiD; 
also CO confine him to hb lodgings for six months except for 
attendance at Church and the University. It was a mild sentence, 
considering the hetnous nature of Leipager's crime. But on 
January 8, 1597, it was reported to the Saute that be had oot 
kept within doors, but had been frequenting various inns and had 
stolen three silva fi}rks and three sltva goblets during these visits. 
It was then deckled to institute criminal proceedings against him; 
but first CO inform his focha in Saxony, so that he could send a 
lawyer to represent his son. An inoorrigiUe wastrel, who fell 
back upon peny larceny when the devil (whom he hoped to cheat) 
did DOC come up to scratch. Nothing very remaikable about him.' 

' Cf. Scbeible, Dot KJetur, Ut. p. 1065. 
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In 1708 a tradeunan in Leipzig produced a curious little pub* 
licatioo which bears all the marks of genuine naivet^ and hemesty. 
It is a diary of the events occurring between October 2 and 
December 21,1707 in so far as they concerned his servant, John 
George E. whom I shall call John for short. This credulous and 
almost feeble*ininded youth feU in one day with a miller's appren* 
tice> who forced his acquaintance on John, stood him drinks, 
suggested a visit to a wine<cllar; and when the other demurred 
on account of his poverty, he suggested a remedy for chat. For the 
modest sura of twenty*four shillings (a pr e tt y stiff prke for John), 
to be paid in instalmasis tff six and eighteen, he offered to sell him 
information u to how to lay his hands on any amount of buried 
treasure at very little expense oftime and trouble. John was given a 
fortnight in which to collect the fitst instalment, and then rogue 
and dupe met again at an agreed place. After handing over the 
six shillings, John received from the miller's apprentice a copper 
divining'rod to locate buried treasure and a long extraa from 
'Faust's' Harroamg of HtU, cojued from a manuscript on the 
spot. The diviaing*rod was on loan only, and had to be returned 
as soon as it had fulfilled its fimetion. This did not happen all at 
once^ and further advice bad to be sought from the miller’s 
apprentioe before John was satisfied chat he had located riches in 
his master’s cellar and was confident of the exact spot. The 
apprentioe then disappeared from the story, having given vague 
directions as to how John was to get in touch with him in the New 
Year in order to hand over the outstanding eighteen shillings, due 
when the treature*hunt was successfully over. Probably he was 
more than satisfied with the six shillings he had rooked from the 
wretched John and was off to find other and perhaps richer 
fools, or he may have played a hidden part in the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings. 

For a brief period John lived in a fool's paradise, and dreamt of 
finding and raising treasures all over the town of Leipzig. But 
after some abortive attempts, he decided to concentrate his efforts 
at home. On Friday October 21,1707, again 00 October 28, and 
finally 00 November 4, between eleven and twelve at night, the 
three successive conjurations and the appropriate ceremonies 
advocated by die Hanoto m g of Hell were duly undertaken in the 
cellar by this pidable tyro in the Blade Art. Each time, according 
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to his own story, a spirit appeared, and also a small silver coin 
on the first oocasioo; a larger and older one on the second; and 
finally a tantalizing glimpse of a ctod: of gold in the earth beneath 
his feet on the third, which was accompanied by alarming mani- 
festatioQS. This was the momeot, tlK miller’s apprentice had told 
him, to sign a contraa with the spirit. The deed in black and red 
appeared by magic, also s bladt pen, and a drop of red fluid fell 
from the ceding on to his hand. He dipped his pen into the liquid 
and began to wrim his name. But be had hardly traced the initial 
letter when be heard heavy steps approaching the cellar. Panic- 
stricken, he flung the pen away, extinguished the candles be had 
with him in a butt of water, destroyed the drde and rushed up the 
steps: only to find that it had been a delusion; there was not a soul 
in the vicinity. He never numaged n> get bade to the cdlar again. 
It had to be on a Friday night. Paralysing panic overcame him 
the week following those terrifying maoifestatioos. The Friday 
after that, his master insisted on his attendance at a midnight 
service. And the third nmg he tried, be found a mason working in 
the cellar. This was the last straw. His mind, never of the 
strongest, now became so obviously unhinged, that he attracted 
the attcotioD of his house-mates, who had indeed noticed his 
strange behaviour, appearance and conversation as early as 
November 4. But, tormented by dreams of legions of devils si 
night, be now began to rave and blaspheme in the day-time; his 
master and his fiithcr-confessor, highly alarmed, questioned him 
closely; and in the end the whole story, the squalid truth mixed 
with the mad delusions, came out: 

Meanwhile his peace of mind had gone, perhaps fev ever. His fear 
increased every moment; he gazed wildly around him with a fixed stare, 
all his limbs trembled, sikI the compike collapse of his reason was 
fesred.. ..He had to be guarded night and day lest be should do him¬ 
self an iniuxy. His desiie to visit the cellar was an obsessiofl, so that be 
even tried to escape the hands of his guards by force. But the threat of 
the house of correction finally made him dc^. He was urged every 
day to pray and sing, and tbex exercises had so good an effect, that he 
gr^ually recovered the use of his reason, and in a few days seemed to be 
completdy r e st ored. More or less com fo rted, be depaned with his 
£ithn on December zi 

' Schciblc, Dm KJoittr , n, p . xao. 
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It would...be uottfe to tffirm [uye Waite very tnUy] that all 
penooa malaxigute of the oetemooks is the Rituali would £iil to obtain 
itsuhs. Perhaps in the mt^ty of cases most of such expetiments... 
were attended with molts of a kind. To enter the path of hallucinatioa 

it hkely to ensure balludnatioa_To this extent some of the ptooesset 

are p rectkal, and to this extent they ate dangerous.' 

With regard h> haiiiirtnarion 'Agrippa' actually rccoimncnded 
circumambulating the cirde, until giddiness and finally ecstasy 
supervened, after which the spiho would not tarry long. But 
John would hardly need this possibly ironical advice, being dearly 
capable of self-ddusioD which broui^ him to the verge of mad¬ 
ness. This was one of the results of harrowing hell; in the story I 
am about to relate, the experiment coded in death. 

Deeply tooted as one's scepticism all too justifiabiy has become 
about any documents, however legal, on the subject of l^ck magic, 
especially those isstied during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, I am Dcvcrthcicss oonviooed by the True 
Accomt of the Jena Tragmfy of Chriitmas Bve^ published in 1716, 
that two dead bodies and a third on the point of death were dis¬ 
covered in a little hut in a vineyard on Ch^tmas Day 1715 amidst 
all the paiapbemalia of a conjuratkm-sccne. The circumstantial 
evidence b so realistic, even including a diagram of the scene; 
the account is so sober; the admisstons of the one remaiaing wit¬ 
ness ring so true; the judidal procedure was so meticulous; the 
strict adherence to known facts so ck»se; that, together with the 
absence of torture, they positively command belief. According to 
the interpretation of the materialists the party of three was over¬ 
come by the fumes from the charcoal or coal; but terrible weals 
were found on the body of one of them. Dead, dying, black and 
blue, it was thus that t^ were discovered by a eWederate, who 
ran for help; and the story of bow they came to be there in such 
drcumstanccs was gradually unfolded in all its ptdftil, sordid and 
ignckble details. 

If only the peasant called Gessner had not suspected the 
presence of buried treasure in his vineyard; if only he had not 
blabbed about it to the tailor Heichler, deploring the fact that 
he had no copy of ‘Faust’s* Harrornttg of Hell wherewith to raise 


' Wiite, Book <4 Black MatU, p. vii. 
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it; and if raly Heichler^ scennng a coounissioD at least, had not 
singled om the Jena student Weber as a confidant, none of aU 
this would have happened. But Heichler, obviously gifted with 
low cunning, had either heard rumours about Weber, or knew the 
conjuring Maternity. For be never broached the subjea with 
Weber’s room*mate, Reche, who seems m have been an honest and 
decent youth, and knew nothing about the matter until the tragedy 
had occurred. Whereas Weber was just the man Gessikcr was 
looking for; siiux he poss e sse d a copy of the Harratpir^ HeU, 
the Claviatia SaJomoms (almost ccAainly the Thtetophia Pneu- 
mahcd), pcntacles, seals and other less ^casing ma giral objects. 
Before be would consent m lend his aid, he had however to be 
satisfied that the treasure was really there; and Gessner managivi to 
convince him. The peasant knew all the jargon; he bad once 
possessed the Thtosopfda Prmmatica himself, and this was not the 
first time that he had taken part in conjuradoos. He told a highly- 
coloured story of the drcurrutances in which he had seen the 
treasure, and how be had even managed to abstract a coin or two 
in spite of the guardian spirit. These coir» were produced; they 
were old, atrd had in all probability been found by Gessner in his 
vineyard, convincing him of a hidden board. For he certainly 
believed in that, and was on tenterhooks to lay his on it 
Further detaUs of spirits haundng the site, which Gessner stub¬ 
bornly refused to indicate, dissolved Weber's last doubts and, by the 
time a second peasant called Zenner had contributed a mandrake 
capable of opening locks at a distance, the venture bad been 
definitely decided upon. The mandrake, by the way, was the 
property of the husband of a certain Mrs N. N., who was appar¬ 
ently Zenoer's mistress. Conversadons, assignations and prepara¬ 
tions now became the order tX the day betwe en the four men. 
Weber identified the spirit guarding the treasure as Nathael under 
the lordship of the sun-spirit Och. He said that be had gleaned 
this infonnatioo from the Harrotomg HfU, and he may have 
done so. Ic is even more likely, however, that it c*m^ the 
Tkeosophia Pntumaticoy since that mamul, based on ArhaUl, 
uses the name Och for the suQ'^piht, and none of the Faustian 
texts with which I am acquainted do so. The name Nathael is 
unfamiliar to me; but the spirit itself, since it hailed from the sun 
and was to procure a treasure, bears a strong family likeness to 
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Add; and if it were indeed he under another name, then one can 
well the disaster which attended the invocation. 

In blissful ignorance of the nature of the spirit they were about 
to raise, the party continued dieir ceaseless discussions as to ways 
and means. Hetchler, who had set the ball rolling, was at first very 
anxious to be present at the conjuration; but Weber, whilst 
willing to risk an even number of parudpants, pointed out that 
the rules presaibed an odd number, showing himself more 
scrupulous in this matwr than the Nigromant of Norcia. As 
Heichler was overwhelmed with orders for Christmas, he gave in 
on that point, and the more readily because he was afraid of being 
seen by die ndghbours. He tried, however, to keep some control 
over the proceedings, and an eye on the treasure, by suggesting 
that the ceremony should be performed in an empty room in his 
bouse. So eager was he to persuade the othen to this course, that 
be offered to clear the room for the purpose, and even to beat it. 
Had they agreed, it seems likely cnou^ that no tragedy would 
have occurred. Zenner and Weber were willing; but Gessner 
evidently mistrusted Heichler, and would not fall in with his 
scheme. He was to show himself indifferent enough to the rules 
of ritual procedure in ocher matters; but on this occasion he came 
out strongly in the part of a great stickler for the regulations. He 
may also have felt that the nearer to the treasure, the simpler the 
operation, thus showing his coixunon>«ense. This was not the 
reason he advanced, however. Perhaps with the possibility of some 
hoax or fraud on Heichler’s part in mind, he maintained that the 
oonjuration should take place in a remote and lonely spot, or at 
the very least in an empty house, otherwise the spirit would attempt 
to deceive the exorcist by taking on the outward shape of one of the 
inhabitants. No, Heichlcr’s little hut in the vineyard, which had 
from the first been chosen as the appropriate place, was the only 
right and suitable one. But it would be a kindness of the owner, if 
he would lend them his little blast-furnace to keep out the bitter 
cold. Heichler refused to do that, as it would be difficult to 
transport, and he might be seen doing it and attraa undcsinblc 
attention. He promised, however, to bring out some coals, and also 
to slip round during the evening to see that everything was in order 
and to lend the conjuring party his watch. This final visit was 
not paid; probably Heichler’s nerve deserted him. All this pre- 
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paratory organization and much more of a Mmilar kind was further 
complicated bjr interminable discussions about Mucky peonies' 
(supposed to multiply themselves after having suitable ceietnofiies 
performed over them). Should diey or should they not attempt to 
obtain these as well as the treasure by bringing ordinary pennies 
to the forthcoming sianct and getting the spirit to transform them 
into lucky ones? It was finally agreed that there could be no harm 
in trying; and this involved endless to>ing and fro-ing in order to 
procure exactly the right number of coins for each person, and 
little bags to hold them of cxacdy the right price, and of the right 
mamrial. In the end Hekhler had to make these himself, and give 
them to his wife, who then sold them to the exorcists for the ritual 
sum; and, need it be said, he made an extra one for himself? 

Meanwhile Mis N. K. had been let into the se cr et, but very 
sensiMy refused to bear any details; she expressed a pious hope 
that it would turn out for the best, and advised them to wrap up 
warmly and to bind scarves round their heads in order to escape 
£tost>bite. It will be nocked with dismay that the precious three' 
some with their aiders and abettors were thinking only of such 
material blessings as Mudty pennies’, fuel and warm clothes, and 
were totally neglecting the spiritual preparation, the prayers, the 
abstinence, the attendance at church so urgently prescribed by all 
the books. Weber, the most knowledgeable, did make some effort 
in this direction. He reminded his accoxry>l>ccs that conjuring 
spirits was a dangerous operation and demised proper prepara- 
tkio; he even read them tte rules, copied into his manuscript from 
'Agrippa's' Fourth BooA; but Gessoer, that ignorant know-all, 
protested that diis was quite unnecessary, that he had exorcized 
spirits before now without all that palaver; and it was finally 
decided m omit all the initial ceremonies, and to make the real 
experiment on Christmas Eve. 

On December 24, 1715 therefore, Weber and Gessner set out 
from Jena at about four in the aftertwon and called in at Anuner- 
bach to fetch Hans Zenoer. Gessner once more gave proof of 
his negligence by remarking of Weber’s two magic books lying 
on Zenner’s table that he had a very similar work at home, and 
regretted not having brought it with him ; but that it did not matter 
much, as he knew the conjuratioos by heart. Zenner now began to 
quail at the thoi^ht of the lonely way before them and the desolate 
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pfwtfion of the hut He urged his compaoiom to p)erfbnn the 
cereoxiay in id empty bouse id Ammerbach, of which he was the 
caretaker; the owner (a widow banished from the country because 
the had committed adultery) having left it in his care. Unluckily 
be had lost the key; and the lower windows had no shutters, so 
that the proceedings might be overlooked. The proposal was there* 
fore negatived, and they set out for the vineyard at nine in the 
evening. They carried lantenu to light them and magic seals 
provided by Weber on tbeit persons to protea them from evil 
spirits. Entering the hut, they found the promised coals, and a 
tallow-candlc lying on the ta^; but no Heichler to setdc them 
in, and DO watch. Weber wrote the name Tbtkagrammatok 
in pencil on the outside of the door before drey went in (off by 
he» says the account meticulously); and all three said the Lord's 
Prayer before sitting down. They then sa fire to the coals which 
they put into a medium-sized flower-pot; but they were obliged to 
(q>cn the door almost at once on account of the ftones (the coal 
was probably charcoal). The fumes having dissipated, as they 
thou^t, and the atmosphere seeming perfectly fresh, they 
addrmed themselves to the real business. Gessner drew the 
magic circle on the cdling of the hut, and oomplae silence was 
maintaipcd ftom then onwards by all as the book directed. 

It was some dme after ten when Gessner began the conjura¬ 
tions. He spoke the formula three times off by heart, with a pause 
of fifteen minutes between each rcdtal in order to give the spirit 
time to manifest. Weber then read his version, which was almost 
idcotica] with Gessner's, ftom his manuscript copy of ‘Faust's* 
Harrfftnrtg ef HtU. It contained the words Tetraorammaton, 
Adonai, Aola, Jehovah, and other names of God; and was 
an invocation to OcH, the Prince of the Kingdom of the Sun, 
to send his servant Nathabl to aid the ezordsts in raising 
the buried treasure. Ods, both in Arbettl and in Thtosophia 
Pntumaiiea, is a good spirit; so that this inglorious experiment 
may have been ‘white’. But black or white, it was to prove 
disastrous. Before Weber had complaed the second reading 
of the formula, he felt his wits deserting him, everything went 
dark before his eyes, imperative sleep overtook him, so that he 
fell with his bead on the table and lost ooosciousaess; the last 
thing be noticed being Gessner and Zenner still sitting upright 
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at the table aod tpptreotljr petfecdy well. They were both dead by 
the next altenioon; when Heichler, suddenly ovetetme by panic 
during a semun, rushed out to the but (rather late in the day) to 
discover if all was well. A gruesoose scene met his C3res. The two 
peasants dead as doornails, Zenner on the floor and Gessner 
sprawled over the table; while Weber, prone head downwards on a 
bench, was by the kx>k of him at death’s door. Heichler fled to 
Mrs N. N. who got into touch with Rcchc, Weber’s fellow-lodger, 
and the two men repaired together to the hut. They found Weber 
nearly gone, unable to speak, but making strange, uncouth and 
terrifying noises. The other two were beyond human aid; 
'Faust’s’ Hammng of HeU was open on the table, a roeary lay 
there too, the famous permies, still unchanged, and the protective 
seals which had foiled v> protect; the circle looked down from 
the ceiling, and Tbtracrammaton stared at them foom the 
door. There was no hushing the matter up, and the authorities 
had to be called in. Weber was removed for medical treatment, 
aiKl three watchmen were sent out to guard the corpses that night 
pending their removal and burial. What was the horror of all 
next morning to AikI one of these watchmen dead, and the other 
two nearly gone! Spirits surely must have been the cause. The 
two watchmen, when they recovered, were sure of it, and had hair- 
raising tales to tell of manifestations in the night. But the effect 
upon their imaginatioDS of the tragedy of the night before must be 
taken into account. And again the ill-foted flower-pot filled with 
coals or charcoal figured in the tale. Once more, fumes were 
noticed at first, and seemed m subside after the room had been 
aired. Probably one need seek no further for the cause of the 
catastrophe; although the terrible weals and scratches found on 
Zenner’s body wck never explained. Nor the faa chat his tongue 
was protruding from his mouth, and his neck and face covered with 
burnt powder-marks. Weber, overcome eariy in the proceedings, 
neither saw nor beard anything, until Recbe and Heichler shook 
him back to his senses early the next afternoon. He also was marked 
all over his body, but these mari» may have been due to firast-bite; 
and he was of course both physically and mentally shattered and 
shaken, as the medical report made clear. It ended with these words: 

Since the incident, Weber has suffered all kinds of setbacks: disquiet, 
fear, pains in his back and stomach, aversion against food, vomiting. 
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etc., pcrdy owing to cbill, pardjr to Udc of movement and spiritual 
unease. There is Unle remaining to do to heal his foot {whkh was 
frost-bitten] but otherwise the ptdent is in a very weak ooioditioo.' 

During the judicial examination (again no torture was applied), 
Weber was discovered to possess quite a little store of magical 
objects and chstirn, most of them of a squalid nature, in addition 
to his manuscripts and pentades. He obviously belonged to that 
band of students who is the sixteenth century and later were so 
often to be found attempting to beggar their neighbours one way 
or another and to lay th^ hands on buried treasure. Mrs N. N. 
and ^chler, both of whom denied everything, not to mention the 
departed Zenner and Gessner, were all of the same kidcscy: shady, 
grasping or disreputable. It is unlikely that all the experimenters 
vrith the Ha nowu tg of Htil had quite such terrifying experiences 
as Weber and poor feeble-mitKl^ John; but h seems at least 
hi^y probable that it was a society of rogues and dupes who made 
UK of ‘Faust’s’ books of magic in Germany. A rigid ritualist 
would naturally protest that, with experiments undertaken so 
carelessly, so ignorantly, so wantonly and in such a very ignoble 
state of mind, nothing evil could testilt. The very fact that two 
of the party spoke conjuratioos in that hut in the vineyard, when 
by all die rules one and one only should have uttered chem, would 
have been sulfideat to ensure a catastrophe. 

For, rememberiog tbe langtuge and style of the Kty of Solomon^ 
and harking back for a moment to the oonjuratioa-scene in the 
Coliseum, one must in all foimess concede that there u a grand 
manner in ceremonial m^k, and also admowledge that the 
highest in the land have been known to practise it. A connexion 
between Utenture and life is discernible here: the effect of tbe 
former upon the latter. The Faustian texts were in themselves 
so abject, that one can hardly imagine any reputable magtdan 
making use of them. They automatically found their own level. 
For Faust’s name on the title-page of a book of rituals is tanta¬ 
mount to a symbol of tbe decline of tbe Art. Degraded and 
debased, it had sunk to shabby little performances in dingy cellars 
or mean little huts. The fire which was lit by ‘ Solomon’ to torture 
tbe devils’ souls, and which was fod with sweet perhimes by 

' SebeiUe, Das Khsttr, v, p. 1050. 
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kecp^ o« the cold in thtt lean-to in a German vineyard. No 
that It suffocated the exordsts, who bad forgotten the 

^tionsofitsuse, never thought ofconsecrating it and regarded 

It, as t^ did everything else in the proceedings, ftom a purely 
utUitarian pomt of view. 

The uJcidcnt is certainly a curious one and susceptible of occult 
interprcubon. Those fearftd weals, scratches and marks of burn¬ 
ing on Zenner’s body, which the medical ftculty of Jena described 
minutely and which the dead man’s wife swore that she had never 
remain a stumbling-block to materialists. There is also the 
firet that both he and Gessner were discovcied to have their 
trousers full of excrement, vrtiich reminds one of what h ap penfd 
to Gaddi in the Coliseum, and looks much more like the result of 
a su^ shock than a symptom of death by suffocation. Also 
Weber, who was the first to pass out under the of the 

fumes, was the only one of the three to escape with his life Even 
discoimting the stories told by the two surviving watchmen about 
the subsequent night, in which the ghost of a little boy of about 
8 ^ or eight, after scratching at the door of the hut, opened it, 
glided about for some time, kept on blowing through the opening 
and fm^y banged the door; even discounting these and 
reports, it is odd that the dead watchman had been about out of doors 

M late as two in the rooming in ftiriy good case, although very much 

frightened; and yet was d^ presumably fitun carbon monoxide 
poisoning when the day was breaking. Here, therefore, as is almost 
always the case whh magic, there is no dear issue. The whole tragedy 

may have been due to natural means, or supernatural forces may 
have been at work. 

(h) Raising Cain 

The glimpses just given of genuine Faustian magic do not 
incline one to accept without scrutiny the sutemeni made by Horst 
and reiterated by Scheible that Johann Georg Schrbpfer (1730- 
74) made use of ‘Faust’s’ Black Raven for his invocations. This 
wice fiiRious German necromancer was in a totally 
from the GIddmers, the Letpzigers, the Webers, the Heidilers 
and ihcir ilk who were still functioning with Faustian Harroa ir g s 
when Goethe was an oU man. Schiapfer was $0 for from being 
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obscure and b^gtrly tbit Uvi for once docs not seem to be over- 
sboocing the mark when he said that he lived ‘in Uie midst of 
triumphs and the universal in&tuatioa*.' His leputadon 
as a even outshone Cagho^wo’* ht bis own day, but has 

not miin»mi»d itself at the same level; and indeed it is not easy to 
find reliable personal information on the subject o( a man about 
whom such various and conflicting nunoun (sardonically sum> 
marizcd by Waite) have been put into circulation: 

Perhaps none of the afErotrtt whkh have been offered it (Rosicrocian- 
isra] can have exceeded that of Johann Georg Schioe^fer, who opened a 
cafi St Leipnc on October 39,1768, snd tamed it into a Lodge of the 
Mysteries. Those which be comimmicated to his Initiates lie, however, 
in that wt*- of unoertaiDCy whuh envekips so frequently the peculiar 
genius of High Grads Masonry, span from any conscious 
intcntioaonnsownpait. It comes about in this msaaer, that we have a 
choice among the foOiowing alleged postibilides: (1) That Sduoeppfcr 
wu a member of the Rosicrucian Fraternity piior to ita 
icfbnnatioo b 1777, the propoeed inference bciog that—« he was him- 
self an impostor—be was lil^y m have a hand b an assodatioo which, 
tx kypothui, was bcorporated by rogues for the better advancement 
of lOfueryi (i) That be wu, or pretended to be, an ficossais Mason, 
and that he founded an ficos^'s Lodge at hit caff; (3) That be added 
thereto oertab Rosicrucun DSORSSS; (4) That the Lodge was 
simply a spurious Soots Lodge, into which he introduced magical atid 
sldmniqi pursuits; (5) That it was Rosicrucianiam purely and simply 
...(6) That it was a particular transfotmation of Rosb-Croix 
Masonry b the bteresu of Magic and Akhemy, in which ca»e the 
maker wu eitber working the tame scheme u F. J. W. Schroeder or the 
tsme personality bw been ptetetued under two names; (7) That 
Sduo^pfa ms an lUumM who practised Occult Ilhiimnism under 
the guise of Masonry; (8) Tbst he wu a sdf-ttyled tefortner of the 
Order of Freemuoos generally; (9) That be wu an emissary of the 

devil_In any cate, Schroeppfer’t system had no claim on Rob' 

CTudanasm b any deoetu underttandiog of that term, and the dedgna* 
tioa hu arisen almost certainly by an error of ignorance based 00 the 
alleged nature oftbe pursuits followed btus Lodge. These were cvoca' 
dons of the Dead, with which no branch of the Fratemity, genuine or 
otberwise, wu ever concerned... .* 

' E. LSvi, 7 Vt»uc«M/«nMf MagiCt p. 193. 

* A. E. Wiite, TAr S 4 ertt Troditim <(f Prumatomy, London, xpyy, 
pp. 4 G 4 f- 
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SchrOpfec would therefore seem to have been first and foremost 
a oecromaocer; but his method, unlike that of Erichtfao and the 
ritual texts of' Faust' and others, did not involve the disturbance 
of a corpse. According to some sceptical and scoffing onlookers 
(who significantly enough did not publish accounts until after 
his death), he made ttse of electri^ contrivances, magic lanterns, 
dummy t^cts and confederates to achieve his effects, and 
gave wide popularity to such notions in D*r GdsUrsthtr. He 
himself rlaimed to ^ve power over the spirits, good, bad and 
indiffiocnt, and declared c^t he always sxunmoned the benevolent 
spirits first to assist him in his undertakings and protect him 
against the hostile ones, a rime-honoured magical practice. He 
further claimed to be able to recognize the nature of the spirits by 
the noises preceding or accompanying theic manifestation. He 
inaugurated the proceedings by a three-day prayerful £ut, which 
his enemies stigmatized as ‘redigtow humb^*, but which was 
ritually speaking de rigitfur. He took off his shoes before be ginning 
his invocations and fell on his knees, commanding those present 
to do likewise; be would also lay two fingers on the GMpel of 
Matthew. For specifically necromantic operations, he made use of 
a room carpeted in blacdc and with a black altar on which stood two 
candles and a skull or some similar ob)ecL He described a drek 
round the altar and impressed upon the onlookers that they must 
not step over it whatever might happen. He then began his invoca¬ 
tions, btiming magical incense the while. Suddenly the lights 
would go out of their own accord, and a violent noise shake the 
whole room. At this moment the spirit appeared hovering and 
swaying over the altar. Schrbpfer's hostile critics mainfainMi that 
this effect was produced by a magic lantern playing on the clouds 
of incense; aitd that on other occasions a oonfisierate burst open 
the bolted door and appeared disguised as a ghost. The magician 
would then put all sorts of questions to the apparirion, wUch it 
answered in a fierce and terrible voice. Another fearful din ter¬ 
minated the proceedings, during which the phantom vanished and 
the bouse was once more shaken to its fo;iDdations. 

It would obviously be possible to mantifacture these phenomena 
fraudulently, and it is probable that SchrCpfer did so sometimes 
and perhaps even generally. Nevertheless he seems also to have 
possessed genuine psychic gifts which may have been in evidence 
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00 ODC renuricable oocauoa> one of the most impressive in the 
■nwait of the Art. We owe what is tantamount to fint-hand know¬ 
ledge of it to Wraiall,’ who got the whole story from one of 
those present, ‘a man of sense, onirage, and intelligence', but 
unfortunately anonymous. 

Prince Charles of Saxony ('not only elegant in bis person and 
manocn; but, highly amiable and accomplished') bad follen foul 
of Schrl^er on account of some offensive remarks the latter 
had made about him. He therefore sent an officer of his household 
to mete out personal chastbement m the insolent magician. Whilst 
the punishment was in process, SchrQpfor broke away, rushed into 
a comer, knelt down and began to invoke the aid of his spiritual 
allies. This alarmed the officer so much, that be beat a hasty 
retreat lest worse befoll him. The affair made a g^ deal of noise, 
and Sdubpfer found u convenient to leave Leipzig soon after¬ 
wards and to establish himself in Dresden under an assumed 
nsme u t coloDcl in tbc French army. The impersonation did not 
last long, his real identity was discovered, and his extraordinary 
feats of magic were soon the talk of the mwn. The elegant and 
accomplished Prince Charles could not resist the desire to witness 
them, and made public apologies and offers of amends to the man 
responsible for such marvels. The hatchet was buried, and such 
proofs were given of the m^iciao's supernatural powers that 
Charles was in a perpetual state of admiration. One thing only 
was necessary to complete his happiness: to be present at a suocesshil 
evocatioo of tbc dead. Scbr&pfer, whilst acknowledging that he 
was capable of performing this operation, was extremely reluctaDt 
to do so, maifiraining that It wts perilous to httDsclf aod ‘ attended 
with various drcumstances of horror’. Wraxall attributed this to 
the m^kian’t aitfolisess; but it may have been due either to the 
fear of detection or to genuine spiritual apprehension; for the 
evidence of the texts goes to show that experiments with the dead 
were r^arded as more dangerous and direful than the evocation 
of spirits. The amiable Charles, however, far from being deterred 
by the possible peril to SchrOpfer, would not take no for answer 
and fin^y won the day. Nothing now remained but to choose an 

' Cf. throuRbout: N. W. WimU, Mtman iht Ceuru ef Btrlin, 
Dradm, Wanau and Vitma in th* Y*an 1777, ittH and 1779, London, 
i799> >» PP- feom which my account is cakm. 
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appropriate Aiter much delibentios the choice fell oo 

C^ks’ late UDcle> the Chevalier George of Sazooy, a natural son 
of Augustus II of Poland. Not only had he recently died, a 
propitious drcumstance for necromancy/ but he had bequeathed 
to his nephew the palace in Dresden in which he had expired and 
in which the invocation was to take place. Moreover, it wu 
believed that he had concealed vast sums of money in tlx pnta^ 
and that his ghost might be prevailed upon to indicate their wbere> 
abouts to his nephew. So that once again the lust for hidden 
treasure played a msior part in a performance of ceremonial magic. 

The coming opertrioo had to be undertaken in secret, because 
the Elector of Saxony was a sworn enemy of magic; but there were 
many in the know, and not less than nineteen persons (all men) 
assembled in the palace on the night in question. Amongst them 
were ‘many persons of the fint rank and considetatton’ in Ger* 
many, several of them known to Wraxall persMially as men ‘of 
consideration, character, and respectability’. Nineteen wimesses 
coDsdeute a very promising number; but they all seem to have 
acted and behaved as one man The scene was laid in the great 
gallery of the palace; all the windows and doors were secured 
against intrusion and the company satisfied itself that there was no 
chxeption in that matter and that nothing short of violence could 
procure an entrance to the gallery, which was now hermetically 
sealed. Precautions of a sort were the r e f o r e taken, although the 
experuDcnc was fat from being ‘controlled’ in the modem sense; 
and twentieth-century readers will begin to smell a tat when they 
learn that Sdubpfer proceeded to urge the assembly to fortify 
themselves with the punch he had bresi^ for the occasion on the 
grounds that the forthcoming ordeal would try them to the utmost. 
They nearly all thankfully obeyed; but thm were one or two 
abstainers, amongst them WraxtU’s informant: 

‘ I am come here [be said] to be pr ese nt at raising an apparition. 
Either I will see all or nothing. My tesohxtion is taken, and no induce¬ 
ment can make me put any thing between my lipe.’ 

Another cqtially canny disbeliever in Dutch courage went and 
placed himself beside the principal door in order to nuke sure that 
it slmuld not be tampered whh. 

' Cf. Enchtbo, p. a?. 
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Thi* does Qot appear to have discomposed Schr^fer who now 
withdrew to a comer of the gallery aod knelt down. It was 
reported diat his invocatnos were acoompaxued by many mj'sterious 
ceremonies, but no pardcolars were given of the ritual performed 
whilst sumoxioing t^ good spirits to his aid. They tarried a very 
long dme, as the texts would lead one to expect; and during 
that period the exorcist appeared to be labouring under great 
meotd arid physical stress, was covered with a violent sweat and 
appeared to be almost in convulsions. This is a phenomenon with 
which spiritualism has now made us fiuniliar; Wraxall ironically 
likened Schrbpfer to the Pythoness of antiquity; the witch¬ 
doctors of Africa and the shamaie of Siberia expcriciKe similar 
states; atsd considering the violence of Che efforts which ritual 
texts suppose, one can haidly wonder that the effea should be in 
proportion. At length a loud clatter was beard outside all the 
windows, followed by a noise as of wet frngers being drawn over 
the rims of glasses. This heralded the arrival of the protecting 
spirits, according to Schrbpfer, ar>d he seemed much encouraged 
by their presence, altbou^ they remained invisible. So did the 
wicked a^ malignant bends, whose frightful yelling was beard 
shortly afterwards; they were absolutely indispensable to the 
compledon of the operation, SchrOpfer assured the company; 
and here again he was perfectly in line with the geiseral tradition 
about necrotnaiscy. 

That, however, would be unlikely to reassure the horror- 
stricken assembly who, individually if not yet collectively, were 
beginning to lose their nerve and were hardly fit to withstand the 
sh^ of what was to follow: 

Scluepfet oondoaing hit invocations, the door suddenly opetsed with 
violence, aod something that resembled a black ball or globe, rolled 
into the room. It was invested with smoke or cloud, in ibe midst of 
which appeared to be a human &ce, like the couounance of the Chevalier 
de Saxe.. ..From this form issued a loud and angry voice, which 
exclaimed in German.. .'Cbaties, what wouldst thou with me? Why 
don thou disturb me?’ 

Ad indescribable scene of panic now ensued, in which neither 
Wraxall’s sober and resolute friend nor anyone else dared to 
approach or question the apparition, let alone invest^ate it. 
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Prisoe Qurles wi$ on his knees imploring God’s mercy, tnd most 
of the others were piteously beseeching Schrdpfer to dismiss the 
spirit he had raised. The Utter was only too anxious to oblige 
them; but it proved almost beyond his powers; and incredible 
though it may sound, it was nearly an hottr before his invocations 
had the desired effect. During all that rtmr! the petrified party 
were in the presence of that unnerving globular phantom with the 
human fisce, and not one of them cot^ overcome the terror it 
inspired sufficiently to scrutinize or address it. At last it was 
gone, and they were just about to breathe freely when, hMiible to 
relate, the door which had been closed behind it opened again and 
the same appalling apparition met thcii horrified eyes. They were 
now more dead than alive; and one tm«ging« that Schrhpfet must 
have been in like case; but he put forth his utmost exertions in 
exorcizing the spirit, and at last it vanished for ^xkI. Absolutely 
exhausted, the spectators dispersed as soon as they fdt it safe to 
do so. Divided between fear of ridicule and horror of the memory 
of that night, all the witnesses were exceedingly reluctant to talk 
about it: 

Their very friends dread and deprecate a renewal of the images then 
presented to tbOK who were present; and a lady earnestly besought 
of me, not to press her btuband on a subject, of which he could never 
think or converse without passing a skepleas night. 

Wraxall came to the conclusion that only German credulity 
or superstition oouid account for the incident; for he was a priori 
convinced that SchrOpfor had practised fraud, although tmable to 
explain how it had bm mana^. And indeed the most strikiog 
feature of the case b the reappearance of the spectre which was not 
only mtally unnecessary for purposes of cmvictiocL, tnit greatly 
added to the danger of discovery if trickery were involved. Thb 
also api^ics to the abnormal length of time of the fint visitation. 
Taken together these two aspects of the situation would seem to 
suggest either that the ghost of the Chevalier de Saxe was out of 
hand, or else that the confederate was exceeding hb instructions. 
In either case one does not envy the feelings of the unfortunate 
Schrbpfer. 

But magicians are by no means an enviable set of men, as witness 
their frequently lamentable endings. Gillcs de Rab, who resormd 
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to was put to death for his ctioaes; Kdley died untimely 
under mysterious and probably violent drcunwtances; John Dee 
declined into abject poverty and misery before his end; Guibourg 
was executed; Dr L^be was stoned and beaten to death by an 
infuriated mob; Cagliostro expired in the dungeons of San 
Rasputin was murdered by his enemies. As for Schrbpfor himself> 
be rentmcd to Leipzig shmtly alter the palace miracle to avoid 
the consequences of the Elector's displeasure, and continued to 
practise magk and to inidam others. Then came the sudden and 
sobering end: 

Three gentlemen.. .were ptomised by him an ezhibitjoa more 
wonderful than any at which they had yet assined. For this purpose 
they attended him into the wood of Roscndaal, whkfa is it a small 
dis^ce outside the gates of Leipsic. It was in rummer, before the sun 
rose, between three aod four o'clodt in the morning. When they came 
to a certain part of the grove, be desired them to stay a little, while be 
went on one tide to make the requisite invoettioos. After waiting a few 
minutes, they beard the tqwrt of a pistol. Running to the spot, they 
found that be had shoe himself, and was already vrifoout senK. He soon 
afterwards expired. All those who believe him to have had intercourse 
with evil spidts, affirm that be was toimeoted by them perpetually, 
which rea^Dg his lift miaerablc induced him to have recourse to a 
pistol. 

Wraxall scoffed at this notion, but L 6 i supported a similar 
one with his wonted vigour aod eloquence: 

Schioeppfer, the famous illumiiki of Letpsic, terrified all Germany 
with his evDcacMns, and his audacity in magical experiments was so 
great that his icputatioo became an insupporuble burden. He allowed 
htmi^if m be carried away by the immense current of balludnations 
whkh be had produced; the visiom of the other world disgusted him 
with this, and be killed himself.' 


Or again, thifting his ground: 

Scfaioeppfer acted in good faith...be believed in the reality of 
the spirits evoked by him, and be killed himself when be began to 
doubt it.* 

' B. Ldvi, TransttnJmui Magic, tr. Watte, p. ays. 

* B. Lhii, History of Magic, tr. Waite, p. 437 . 
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Waitt reports yet another point of view current about the tuidde 
of the magiciaD: 

That on October 7,1774, feaiiog the consequence of hk impostures, 
he called his (UsdpUs tof ether sad tdd them thu he was 
whh the wandsls which were being spread abroad conceming him, but 
that he had his answer. As a matter of faa, he gave it—after enter¬ 
taining a ooQsidenble company at supper. That is to say, be invited 
them u> take a walk in the slurbs of Ldpsic 00 the ft>Uowing morning 
and there, retiring among the trees, put an end to his with a 

pbtol.* 

Whatever the reasons behind Schrbpfn's desperate aa, it 
ought perhaps to be mentiooed that according to yet another 
account he went aside to investigate a loud report proceeding firam 
a dump of bushes and shot himself before his companioits could 
rejoin him. 

Wraxall's informant was chiefly interested in the physical 
appearance of the phantom Chevalier de Saxe and its din efiea 
upon the spectators. Like Cellini and others before him, he was 
disappointingly vague when describing the ritual which preceded 
the startling manifestation. Rather more light was thrown upon 
this subjea by C A. Crusius > professor of theology 

who produced a pamphlet about Schr^>fer after the suicide bad 
taken place. This pamphlet is extremely rare, and I have not been 
able to see it; but it is quoted at some length by Riesewetter and 
indudes certain details obtained fxtNn yet another wimess of the 
Dresden palace According to Crushis’ informaot the 

trouncing of the magician was provoked, not because SchrOpfer 
had been insolent to the amiable Prince Charles, but because of his 
steadfast refusal to summon up the spirit of the departed George. 
Otherwise the accounts of tte seemingly supernatural incident 
tally very closely, although Crusius’ friend was slightly more 
scarified than Wtaxall’s, and probably partook of the pun^ He 
fdc the whole palace shake to the noise of the ringing glass 
announcing the arrival of the guardian spirits and had the im¬ 
pression that all nature was in an uproar. He also contributed the 
spine-chilling detail that the apparition kept on gasping, moaning 
and rolling hither and thither during its sojourn in the gallery. 


' Waice, 77u Staa Traditum ^ Frumasomy, p. 406 . 
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What he told Crusius of the cetemoDy preceding the appearance 
of the ghost o( Geoitge of Saxony is particularly interestiag. He 
was struck by the long and moviog {wayer uttered at the begin¬ 
ning; he mentioDed the frequent invocatioos to the Trinity and to 
Qihst, and the petitions to God to favour the proceedings tinder- 
taken in His honour and M send His guardian aogds to protect 
the aorcist. Ttw certainly has a decidedly Faustian sound. 
Moreover, Schrdpfer held a crudfiz aloft when the evil spirits 
were beard, cnnimanding and forcing them to kneel down before 
it Even so was Aciel subdued in Magia NaturaJis tt /meruroiltr, 
and Aiiel in the Black Raven. It is therefore possible that 
Schrdpfer knew these manuals, the first of which contained a 
process in necromancy, bristling with prayers, but also absolutely 
dependent on a circle, of which no Rkcntioo was made by either 
of the eye-witnesses to the ceremony. Further than tl^ h is 
impouibk to go; and it remains difiicult to believe that a nag iejan 
of Schrbpfer’s calibre ahotild ever have put his fiuth in the Black 
Raoen to the extent of seriously annotating and adding to that 
text, although be may have done so with intent to deceive rich 
dupes. Whatever the rights or the wrongs ofthe case, and whether 
the notes were forged or not, Schrdpfer’s name has become associ¬ 
ated through their means with the Faustian school of magic, with 
which other equally tenuous links seem to unite him. There is 
tbetefere a fiuni and possibly spurious connexion between that 
fearful scene enacted among the aiisrocracy in the Dresden palace 
and the fatality in the hut in the vineyard precipitated by the 
Hanateing of Hell. 
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THE ART IN ENGLAND 
(d) Scot 

It is rather utmical that the only readily accessible coUectioD of 
English ritual processes should be enshrined in the pages of 
Reginald Scot’s Discoturis of WiUhcreft, 1584^ augmented by 
others in the third edicioo> 1665. Scot puNished them in order 
to mock at them, or as we should say to-day to debunk them; 
and almost certainly by to doing added greatly to their inflnwio 
on literatxire if not upon life. For his satirical and censorious 
comments and marginal notes were powerless to deglamorize 
proceedings which have a certain charm even to-day, and which 
in his own times were fnughi with Sudnation. They emanaffH, 
according to Soot, for the most part from a cettain T. R. and 
John Cokats. The former in adytum had evidently translated 
Wienis’ Psotidomonarchia Datmonum into Fn glkh and had then 
written it all out; 

In fair letters of ted and black upon parducent.. .made by him 
Amotyjo, TothomatnUHmeotf his Hoag, du edifying of the poor, and 
tht Glory of Gott holy namt: ai be himarif saitfa.' 

In this labour of love, T.R. had however been unable tomdude 
the seals of the spirits, because Wierus had not given them: therefore, 
though T. R. may have profited financially by his transcription, 
the poor will have remained tn ttatu ^ and God’s holy names, 
rathn mangled in T. R.’s version of Wierm’ invocation, were used 
for the customary ingloriotts purpose: 

Oh great and ttemai vortut of the hightUt which through disponiiott, 
Ouse bea^ called to judgement, WaCBOON, Stomolamaton, 
ESPHARBS, TBTRAORAMMATON, OLIORAM, CrYON, ESYTION, 
Ezistiok, Eriona, Onbla, Brasim, Noym, Mbssias, Sotbr, 
Emanubl, Sabbotu, Adonay, / worshif Owe, I imoeau Out, I 
instore thee with ail Ou strei^tk ef my wind, that iy thee, my present 

' R. Scot, The Diseeuerte of Witeheraft, Loodoo , 1665, p. 338 .1 use the 
third editioa throughout. 
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Praytrt, GmMmuwiw, and Coi^atietu ia kcttatotd (m); and where- 
toever wkked Spiriu are catled m the vwtue ify names, th^ may came 
together from every toast, and diiigemly fidfil she teUI of me the Exordst. 
Fiat, fiat, fiat, Amen.' 

Some beatidfuliy executed tables of planetaiy hours and the 
like which follow this invocation are idradcal with plates to be 
found in a magkal handbook called Zoroaster’s Telescope and in 
‘Abano’s’ Heptameron. Later in the processes other findy- 
letteted figures of drdes, seals, periapts, bieast*platcs and inscrip¬ 
tions ate given, accompanied by ladd instructions. Ceremonial 
cleanliness b emphasizes fasting, prayers, psalms and the litany 
are also recommended; Latin formulae for the making of holy 
water with consecrated salt are included; and for one of the 
operations the necessity of having five br^t swords to tiuust into 
the five aides of the infernal Kings of the North (Sitrail, 
Paianthan, Thamaar, Falaur and Sitrami) is stressed. 
But any adept of the school of Solomon would harbour an 
uneasy feeling, on perusing thu text, chat English magicians, 
like Engibh statesmen, must often have provoked disasters by 
being ill-prepared. The informal and happy-go-lucky nature of 
the preparations mdudes no dauntmg irutructions about the forging 
of instruments, the tanning of skins or the mi-ring of inks; on the 
other hand neither b there any sinbter talk of sacrificial victims or 
the letting of blood. The completest and most detailed set of rules 
for procedure u to be found in an operation entitled An Experiment 
of Bealphartt; they are faintly reminiscent of those given in the 
Lemegeton; but sketchy aiMl simple indeed by on mptri«nn with 
those in the/Co* ^ •S'o/aiRM; 

Therefore be that will do thu work, shall abstain from lecberousoess 
tod drunkenness, tod from iidse iwesring, and do all the abstinence 
thtt be may do, and namely three days before be go to woric, aod in the 
third day when the night b come, and when the Sum do shine , and the 
element fur aod dear, he shall bath himself aod hb fellows (if be have 
sny) all together in a qtndc well-epriog. Then he must be doathed in 
dean white doatbes, and he must have another privy place, and bft r 
him ink tod peo, wfaetewitb be ahall write thu bdy Name of God 
Almighty in hb ri^ baod-f AcLA-fand in bb left haiKl tbb n«, ne 


‘ Scot, op. caL p. 239. 
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[migic «3nnboli] and be nnist have a dry thong of a Lmqs or of a Harts 
skin, and msfcp thereof a girdle, and write the holy namM of God all 
about, and in the end 4- A & -f. And upon his btett be must have this 
presetu figure or marie written in Virgin Parchment, as it is here 
shewed [figure in rruegin]. And it mutt be sowed tq>on a piece o£ new 
Unoeo, and so made m thy breat.... You most hare also a bright 
knife that was never occupied, and be must write oa the one side of the 
blade of the knife + AGLA 4 and oo the other side of the knifo blade 
[magic symbob]. Aikd with the same knife be must make a circle, as 
hereafter fbUoweth: and which is called: Soimom drde.' 

Though less attention b paid to the initial rites and prepara¬ 
tions, Che prayers and conjurations tend to be longer than those in 
the Lemegeton^ whilst still &Uing short of the loog-wind e dnes s of 
the ClavicU it^; and the rites in the first edition of the Discoume 
(fully Chrutianized) differ sharply from 'Soknnon’s', partly 
because of the rcligtous orientatioo, and also because they reveal 
two predominant Elizabethan characteristics: a fiudnated pre¬ 
occupation with the macabre and the fantastic. These are teflected 
in the necromantic processes and the fairy folk which figure in 
T. R-’s rituals. Necromantic operations are by no means a stock 
feature of ceremonial nugic in modem times, and are on the 
contrary relatively rare. The composite manuals eschew them 
for the most part, although not uniformly. ‘Agrippa’ mentioned a 
method for oommunicariog with the dead; in a Latin handbook 
called Vtri Jesuitarvm UbeB there u a conjuration proper to raise 
a dead soul who had hidden treasure away in hb lifit-time in order 
to force him to reveal it Ldvi descriM another necromantic 
process said by him to be in the Grand Grmcov; and though be may 
have been drawing on hb visrid imagination, the Faustian treatise 
called Magia tnchwlrd a rite in which the spirit of a dead man was 
raised in order to obtain treasure. On the whole, bosvever, 
these execrable practices rarely got into print; and it illustrates 
both the boldness and scepticism of Scot he publbhed two of 
them in the Discouerit. They are variations of the same suuster 
performance. The first can be enacted over the body of a suicide 
or of a nyin hanged or gibbeted. In the Utter case a solemn oath 
should be extracted frinn the condemned fdon before hb death, 


' Scot, op. dt. pp. 3$it 
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that he will oome at die call the necromaoocT And serve him when 
he has quitted this life 

.. .aid.. .1 wdlght thu m ^ms-detd, and pray far ihu N.u my Lent 
Gad, nhtr^ thou mayest b* restored to Salvat^ at the Returreaion 
day, to be received at one ef the Beet of God, to the neriasting ^ory.* 

This is the bribe held out to the wretched ghost after death, 
coupled with fearful threats if he refuses to obey: 

Let the great curu of God, lAr anger of God, the thadoa and darhnest 
of death, and of eternal eontUmnatioH be upon thee Spmt N.for ever and 
ever; became thev hast denied tfy faith, tfy health, and tahatim.* 

At the ooodusion of this invocation, die spirit will appear in the 
crystal v^ch the Master’s fdlow has in readiness, in the fair form 
of a child of twelve, and the stone will be found to be hot. Small 
wotider, considering the length and strength of the conjuration. 
This experiment combines necromancy with crystaUomancy; 
for the operator desires visions in the crystal stone, although the 
grisly rite was chiefly undertaken in order to maka the spirit 
procure the visible presence of the fairy Sibjdia, who is now 
summoned in her turn. The scene of this operatioo is for more 
pleasing; for it takes place in a fiur parlour in which two circles 
of chalk must be drawn, one for her and one for the exorcist. No 
holy names must be inscribed in them and they must contain no 
holy obfccts. Although duly invoking this spirit by the martyrdom 
of Christ, the author also makes use of more fanciful constraints 

...by the dreadfid day of doom. ..by all the eharaeleri that he in the 
Firmament, and by the King and Queen of Pairiet, and thetr vertuet, and 
by the faith and obodieHce that thou beartst unto ihim.. .by the blood that 
ran out of the tide of our Lord Jena Chrin eneified, and by the openhig ef 
Heaven, and by the renting ef the Temple.. .and by the unspeakable 
Name <4 God TBTtAoaAMMATON. / corfurt thee 0 SlBYLlA; O 
blessed and beautifid Virgin, by all the royaU words aforesaid.. .to appear 
in that circle b^ore nu rntAiy, m the form and shape ef a beauafid woman 
in a bright and white vetturt, adorned and gamiihed most fair,. ..Par I 
wdl choose thee to be my bleaed Virgin, and will have common copulation 
with thee? 

• Scot, op. cH. p. 344 - ‘ Ibid. p. 245. 

* Ibid. p. 346. 
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This worthy end having been adiieved, similar rites may be 
performed to induce the three Sisters of Fairies: Milia, Achilla 
and Sibylla to bring to the exorcist the ring of invisibility, by means 
of an invocation which cannot £iil: 

And if (bey came not at the first night, then do the tame the second 
ni ghtj and so the third night, un ti) they do come: for doubtless they will 
come, sod lie thou in thy bed, in the same Paiiot or Ghamber; And lay 
thy tight hand om of the bed, and look thou have a £iir tHken Kercfacr 
bound about tby bead, and be not afraid, they will do thee no harm: 
For there will come before thee three fkir women, and all in white 
cloathing, and one of them will put • Ring upon tby finger, wherewith 
you tbalt go inmible... .When thou bait this Ring on thy finger, look 
in a Glass, and thou shalt not see thy self.' 

‘Solomon’s’ recipe for invisibility required a waxen image 
and the skin of a frog or a load killed by the exorcist, also one of the 
hairs of the operator’s head, suspension of the image from a vault 
in a cavern and periodic burial. Tlie Grimorium Vtrum advocated 
the interment of seven black beans with the head of a dead man, 
to be buried fiice upwards and watered with brandy. The LittU 
AR)«rt, gloating over Gyges and his adultery, recommended a 
ring made of mercury and set with a stone found in a peewit’s 
aest; or alternatively to plait a ring with the hair of a hyena and 
to place it for nine days in a peewit's nest All these processes show 
doM affiliations with foIk*lore. The version, opening most 

gruesomely beside the corpse of a malefactor, comes to s happy 
ending in foirylaod. 

The second necromantic operation communicated by Scot has 
no such alleviation in store for the exorcist. It goes inro fearful 
detail about the last hours of the doomed man, during which the 
sorcerer binds himself to pny for the soul of the condemned 
criminal all the days of his life; and the latter engages to return 
from the other world and do all the necromancer’s biddiog on 
pain of everlasting damnatioD. This is a very dark rite. The 
urgency of the language, the relentless pressure brou^ to bear 
on the victim whose last hours are spent listening over and over 
again, twenty^four times at least, whilst the other reads the bond, 
repeating inexorably: 'Remember thine oath and promise’, all 


' Soot, op. cit. p. 24E. 
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contribute to produce a ghastly impressioo. And die interfflinable 
coojunidoo after death prolongs the agony, with its merciless and 
appalling threats in case of disobedience: 

.. .{Am thaU >m takt my rtsting plaa m tiu tm nor in the moan nor in 
5<trurK nor in Jupiter nor n Afors not tn Venus nor pt Mercury, nor in 
aity of the taehe s^, nor in the emeoiitry of the Clouds, nor « any other 
prme place, to rest or tu^ m, bus onfy teith me N... .all the days of my 
Ife. ...If lAm he not dheSent unto me, auor&eg to thme oath at\d promus, 
/ N. do condemn the tpirit H. mto the pit of hdl for et>er...into the 
place whereat there it no hope <4 remedy, but eoerlatting condemnation, 
and horror, and pain t^on pain, daily, horrMy, and lamentably the paitu 
there to be augmented, to Mdi at the ttam «the Fi rmament, and at the 
gropeltandiHthtSea...,' 

Only in certain of the Greek love<<hanns is there anything in 
the printed anrt*i« of magic comparable to the violence offered 
here to a human spiriL The poor ghost now manifests as the 
exorcist dictates: as a white angel, a green angel, a black angel, a 
man, a woman, a boy, a viigio, a white greyhound or a devil with 
great boms, and must be banned into the crystal stone. The necro¬ 
mancer may concentrate on his prime object: the wringing of 
iafbimation about buried treasure &om the spirit he has raised. 
A less oppressive process also gives the method by which a spirit 
of an indnerminate character may be made to appear in a crystal 
in the Air form of a child of twelve for the same mercantile 
purpoK. 

I^r the crystal dominates T. R.’$ rituals. The lofty and elaborate 
ceremony which invokes the five infernal Kings of the North 
(SiTRAIL, PALANTHAN, THAMAAR, FaLAUR, SlTRAMl), 
who appear before the ciicle on horsebadc, has for its aim the 
enclosure in a crystal or a beryl-smne of a familisr spirit 

.. .learned and expert in all Arts and Sciences.. .that the said ^irit may 
uaeh, shew and declare unto me, and to my friends, at all hours and minutes, 
both night and day, the truth <4 <dl (Ati^ both bodily and ghostly, in this 
world, whatsoever I shad re^uett or desire, declaring also unto me my very 
name} 

Even in the rite of Bealphares (‘the oobkst carrier that ever did 
serve any man upon the es^ ’) there is mentiion made of ‘ i^cLytiTig 

' Scot, op. dc. p. 359. * Ibid, p, 250. 
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of the said Spirit^ although he is not explicitly hanngH joto a 
crystal, stone or mirror on his appearance, as are all the other spirits 
summoned with the excepdon of those in the Ps€udamonarchia 
rite translated from Wierus. Bealphares is rather peremptorily 
addrosed: 

Look rtady thou ht to ttpptar mlo iw, and ta giv4 mt good eaunut, 
hoa to come by treaturet hiddtn di tht oanh^ or n (A« «ar<r, oni how to 
com to digtdty and hnooUdgt of all thingi, that is to of tk* Magiek 
Art, and of Gnzmw, DiaUetiht, Rhetonlu, Aritkmetkk, MicocA, 
Gtfom«ro’> oml of Astnnon^, and « all oOm lA^i my will fidehly to bt 
fidfilUd; I ehargo apiM pom of totAaating condtimation.* 

This is almost comprehensive enough to be called a pocket 
version of the boons declared to be in the gift of the demons of 
the Lemtgtton, which T. R. had under his eyes, although (and who 
can blame him?) he made no use of the spirits’ names. Except 
in the nutter of necronuncy, these rites are a good deal less 
oppressive than those of the sdrool of' Solomon ’ and £u less tedious 
and tasteless than those of the Faustian brand. The spirits of 
whatever kind are never exposed to toasting, scourging or to beil^; 
trampled underfoot; and Elizabethan En^h sorts better with 
magical operations than semi-illiterate German or seventeenth- 
century French. Nevertbeleas, the main pattern is unaltered and 
the same emotioas are expressed: the love of money, the lust for 
knowledge and power, the ruthlessncss in obtaining them (especi¬ 
ally with the ghosts); the fear of die form in which the spirits may 
manifest; the deep dread of the peril to the exorcise manifest in 
such phrases as ‘ nor yet that thou shall have any power of my body 
or soul, earthly or gbMtly ’; and' without any sacrifice doing to him, 
and without forsaking thy God, that is, thy Maker’. For all that, 
the predominance of the crystal in these rites, the experiments in 
necromancy, the presence of the fairies, an indefinable something 
in the language, a fr eer play of foncy, names with some mystery 
surrounding them; all this gives to the rims in the first edition of 
the Discouoru tf Witchcr^t a character of their own; and we 
can well believe what Scot said of the magidaas who employed 
them, that they went to work with a kind of majesty and with 
authority. 


' Scot, op. dL p. 153. 
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(A) Anti-Scot 

Bein$ a sceptic, Scot wis against them, calling them ‘cozenors’ 
for ’conjufors’ in the margins; and one cannot help wondering if 
his gbnt was disturbed in 1665 when an anonymous writer with 
views diametrically opposed to his own added a second book to the 
Diicouru of Dtvib and Spirits at the end of the Discougrit and 
nine chapters at the beginning of the fifteenth book treating of 
coniuratioDS. Yet it was poetic justice in the literal sense; for it 
looks very much as if the influence Scot had quite involuntarily 
exerttd on the Elizabethan dramatists were now returning to 
confound him under the Jacobeans. The following description 
of the dothes and the tools of magicians certainly reads like a 
prose reminiscence from Ben Jooson's Masque of ^uewu: 

Their garmeoti they compose of White Unnen, black Cloth, black 
Cats-ildss, Wolves, Bean, or Swines skiot. The Linneo because of its 
abstraaed Quality for Magidi delights not to have any Utensils thst 
ste put to common Uaea. The «fctnii of the aforesaid Animals are by 
reason of the Sosurmno and Mascot quahtits in the particles of these 
beasts: Their sowing-ihieaci is (A silk, Cats-guts, mans Keives, Asses 
haht, Tboogt of skins from Men, Cats, Bsts, Owls, Moles.r. .Thdr 
Needles are made of Hedge-bog pridcles, or boews of any of the above- 
said AniniaU; Their Wririnf-pms are of Owls or Ravens, their Ink of 
Mans blood; Their Oyntmeots Mans fat, Blood, Usnea, Hoggs-greaae, 
Oyt of Whales. Their Characters are ancient ffsAnrw or Samaritan. 
Their Speech ia JYeArm or Latine. Their Paper must be of the Mem¬ 
branes Inftnts, which they call Virgin-parchnmty or of the skins of 
Cats, or Kids. Besides, tb^ compose their Firet of sweet Wood, 
Oyl or Rosin: And their Candles of the Fatt or Marrow of Men or 
Children. Their Vetselt are Earthen^ their CandUstickt with three feet, 
of dead mens bosKs: Their Stoords are steel, without guards, the poynts 
being reversed.’ 

* Solomon’s’ preparatory rites underlie this passage, but they 
have suffered contamination from Soot’s accounts of the practices 
attnbuted to whehes, which he mocked at as fictitious, but which 
the present author, whom I shall call Anti-Soot, took for gospel 
truth. With such cosivictiOQs, it is not to be wondered at that he 
saw a darksosDC beauty to the ritual processes derided by his 

' A Ducoane...cf DeoUs md Spain, printed at the end of the Dis- 
teuerit, p. 7a. 
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predecessor and improved them; for It seems fiuiljr eertain 
that the anooymoos author of the second book of A Discouru of 
Devils and Spirits also composed the magical rites vriiich were 
printed in the fifteenth hodk of the Discoueru immediately pre¬ 
ceding Soot's. By doing this violence m the spirit of the text be 
was tampering with, be brought poetry ba^ into ceremonial 
literature for the first time since the days of the Greek papyri. 

The preliminary rites and ceremonies, not scanted as was 
the case with T. R., are nevertheless communicated without the 
excessive cedtousness of * Solomon and seem like a more detailed 
and practical version of the parallel passages in the Fourth Book of 
Ocadt Philosophy. Moreover, a decidedly eerie note is struck 
about the place of czordsm, which ‘Solomon’, although giving 
almost identical instructioas, just fell short of achieving, although 
this may well be due to the difference betwe en Mathers’ language 
and that of Anti-Soot: 

As for the {daces of Magical Qrcles, they are to be chosen melan- 
choUy/ doiefiiU, dark and lonely; either in Woods or Deserts, or in a 
place where three wayes meet, or amongst tuinet of Cattles, Abbies, 
Monasteries, Ac. or upon the Seashore when the Moon ihiites clear, 
or else in some Urge Parlour hung with black, and the floor coveted 
with the aame, with doots and wisdowea dosely abut, and Waxen 
Candles lighted.' 

In such surroundings a process in necromancy is described which 
reads like a seexte from Elixabethan drama, enacted by a wizard 
aiKl the corpse of some unbsppy creature who has strayed him¬ 
self and b supposed to be found hanging in a wood, a churchyard 
or a burial place. The magidan, who has tracked him to hb bur, 
stretches fo^ hb consecrated hazel wand to the four comets of 
the earth and intones an incantation: 

By the mysteries cf the deep, hy the flames qf Basal, by the power of 
the East, and by the sdenee of the night, by tAr holy rites of Hbca to, 
I car^e and exordee thee thou distressed Spirit, to present thyself here, 
and reveal smto me the cause of thy Calamity, thou didst offer vioUtiee 
to thy own liege tife, where thou art now m be^, and where thou wilt 
hereafter be.* 

' Scot, op. ett p. Its. 

* Ibid. p. 217. Waite gave this process in full in The Booh ^ Bloch 
Magie from a manuscript in the British Museum, believing it to be 
f rtii uDpublished* 
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During the second coojuradon, the corpse is smitten nine tiroes 
geady then cut down, after which a third invocation must be 
uttered three tiroes: 

/ (ogvrt ihet thou spirit of N. that thou do immeditttily enttr into thiru 
aiuUm bo^ agatH, ami ofuaMr to my demands, by the mrtue of the holy 
rttsmtction,andfy thepottsmof thebo^of the Saviour of (A* world, / 
chargt thee, / toigurt thee on pom of rA^ torments and toandrv^ of thrice 
seven yean, which I by the power of saerti Magkh rites, have power to 
infhet upon thee; by thy tight and groans, / eoryure thee to utter thy 
voice....' 

Then the corpse will b^in to rise and at last stand upright 
before the oecromancer, answering all the questions propounded 
in a faint and hollow voice. The first ones are about its own 
estate and what the maynari can do to assist it} then comes a 
query about buried treasure; finally questions about the places 
where ghosts reside, how to cooununicate with them, and about 
the nature of astral and hellish spirits. When the rvecromancer is 
satisfied, he ought, out of ooromisexation aiKi revererwe for the 
dead, to use every possible rocaiu which may procure rest to the 
sptriL The burning of the body to ashes* or its partial destruction 
by quicUime is recommended for this purpose. Both this process, 
a^ a shorter ooe to raise the spirit of a man who has died a 
common death and whose body must be disinterred, are said to be 
extremely dangerous to magiciaiu bom: 

... for (ear of suddain death ensuing, which the Ghosts of men deceased, 
can easily effect upon those whose nativioes lead them to Conjuratioa: 
And which suddain aod violeoc death, the Scan do alwayes promise to 
fudi as they mark with the Siifma of Magiciaiu.’ 

The oeriness of the foregoing spdl with its mingling of ooro- 
pukioQ at>d compassion CRett, rest, perturbed Spirit!'") is in strong 
contrast with the ritual prescribed for obtaining the apparitioQ aod 
fimiLiarity of the genius or good angel of the operator. If not 
quite at the height of sinular processes aiming at the same objective 
to be found in the Greek papyri, it rises above the level of both 
’Solomon’ and 'Agiippa', although the latter especially diffuses 
an atmosphere of serenity and calm, as refteahing as it is rare in the 

‘ Scot, op. cit. p. 317. 

* Cf. Bri^tbo's promise to the gbott, p. 38. 

* ScM, op. cit. p. 3|8. lavoluotahly one remembers SefarOpfer. 
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titcranire of ougic. There is more poetry tnd imtgixutioD, how¬ 
ever, in the ritual prescribed by And-Soot, for which great gravity 
and sanctity are said to be in order to persuade the 

good genius Phanabl to appear in a triangular crystal stone. The 
initial preparations are simple and dignified, the place chosen is a 
small private closet, and the opening prayer has of beauty: 

T^oif tMat ridat i^an tit amgs of du aitid, and art tmgh^ and pottm 
m tky cdtstul and tvptrAvnary awuoH, do thou dttemd and bt prowtt I 
pray ihu.. .by tkt uart ^Sainu andSortgt of AngtU.,. 

This prayer must be repeated fifteen times, first to the East and 
then ihiice to all the four winds, after which 

...the magidtn must arise from his knees, snd sit before the Crystal 
bare-headed with the consecrated Bible in his hand, and dw Waxen 
Candles newly lighted, waiting pauently and internally for the coming 
and appearana of the Gtmns. 

Kow about a quarter of an boot before the Spirit come. There will 
appear great variety of appariaona aitd sights wnhin the glass; as first a 
beaten toad or tna, and travelers, men and women marching silently 
along; next there will Rivers, Wells, Mountains and Seas appear: after 
that a Shepherd upon a pleasant hill feeding a goodly flodr of Sheep, 
and the Sun shtning brightly at hit going down; and lasdy, inaumerable 
shews of Birds and Beasts, Monitert and strange appcaraacci, noises, 
glances, and tfii^onents, whkfa thews will at last vanish at the 
appearance of the Gonaa. 

And then the Gemu will p r esen t it self amidst the Crystal, in the 
very same apparel and similintde that the person is in, giving 

instnictioas unto the Exorcist bow to lead his life and rectifie his 
doings.* 

But that it lacks the sinister figure of Kelley in his blade skull cap, 
one could almost imagine this description to be an extract from the 
Spiritual Diary of Dr Dee. 

It is, however, not only one’s own doings that need rectifying; 
and the spirits of the airy regions, sununcmed in another rite, are 
particularly recommended for their usefulness in battle: 

*Twas ihiou^ the atsiitanoe of these airy Spiriu, that Chandaneungi, 
the Tartarian Emperoux did give the Ckmoia such a desperate rout near 
the year 1646, for it is r epot t ed, that he had constantly in his presence 

' Scot, op. ch. p. Z24. 
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two Magici«D*> ncmed Ran tod Sionam, wbo perceived every modoo of 
the C/ma’t Aimy, aad bed totdligcnce by these Spiiits of the Emperours 
pcivite Graiucb uxl Consultuiooi.' 

Eves more useful (at least to housewives) tlian these spiritual 
spies is the domestic spirit called Luridaa: 

Luiidan.. .did for many years inhabit the Island of Avnmtd, the 
largest of the Ortadtx in Seodand-, supplying the place of Manservant 
and Maid-servant with woodeifol diligence to these Families whom be 
did haunt, sweeping their rooms, and washiog their dishes and maldng 
their fires before any were up in the motmog. This Luridan 
affirmed, That be was the gmut Hitrol, of that Island, that hit place of 
reaidaKe in the dayes of Sdoatm and Daoii was at Jimolrm; That 
then be was called by tbe Jtntt Bblblam, and after that he temaind 
Loftg in tbe Donunioa of Volts, iastzuctiDg thcii Bards in finVruA 
Poesy and Piophedes being call^ Uxthin, Wadd, Elgin: And 
now said be, I have removed hither, and alu my condnuanoe ia but 
short, for in 70 years I must resigne my place to Balkin Lord of the 
NorUHm mountains.* 

Thia passage is a pure piece of foUt-lorc, preceded by a tcfereoce 
to Robin GoodfeUow, and very similar in laogu^c and totse to 
wfaat Robert Burton had to say about such obliging creatures 
in The AnaUm^ of Melanchofy (1621-3S), where he referred to 
Iceland and Mount Hecia as densely haunted by fiuniliar and sub¬ 
terranean spirits. In the rite of Luridan given by Anti-Scot 
amongst his other conjuratioos we are told in the preamble: 

His office (being called by Magicians) ia to demolish strong bolds of 
eocmiea.. .to cacinguish firm.. .for his natuR ia to be at enmity with 
fin.. .he wagethoootmual wxrra with the fiery Spirits that inhabit the 
Mountain Htda and Itdand ... 

For this reason a drawing of a fiery mountain (given in the text) 
mtist be made outside tte drclc when summoning Luridan. 
This seems a dear case of legend insinuating itself into a ritual 
process; and it can be more generally stated that the philosophy, 
tradition, myths and l^cnds of magic collected together in Book II 
of tbe Disamse. .. of DmU and Spirits were used as a basis for 

' Scot, op. cit. p. 333. 

' Disa/urst ,. .of Devils and Spirits, p. 51. 

t Scot, op. dt. p. 334. 
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the rites which Aad>Scot added to the fifteenth book of the 
Diicoturit. To give another instance, the author contended in his 
theoretical treatise that spirits speak a language of their own: 

But when they appear in the outward EIoikiub, they do many rime« 
eiqjtess tbcnuelvcs in Irisht R^WcA, Latint, or Russian, whid) are the 
languages most a ffect e d by them to answer unto Coojurationa, or 
Compacts. So that if any Magician, who ti igoocant of tbeae aforonid 
Languages do at any time RaUe or Etcorcize such spiiia, he must be 
mindful to confine them to his mother tongucj least gibberish 
prove altogether uninteUigibk... 

In the rite, the pygmies who appear after the first invocadon, 
and are asked for infbnnatioQ about Luridao, make answer in 
’ancient Irish’: ’Hamah Ni Teullok Balkin’ Cbe is 
Secretary or servant unto Balkin’), arul scurry off to fetch him, 
presenting him on their reappearance in the gttise of a little dwarf 
with a crooked nose whom they place within the triangle outside 
the magic circle: 

... then the Magician shall bind and tye him with the bond of obliga¬ 
tion, and with his own blood, without any contract of conditiwis to be 
pe rf o r med, that he will attend him constantly at his thrice icpeaxiag 
Lukidan, Lukidan, Lukidan. And be ever ready to go whether 
be will, to the Tio-ks, or to the uttermost parts o£ the Earth, which be 
cut do in an hour, and destioy all their Magazines. 

After the Magidan hath ao bound him, be shaU receive fiom the 
Spirit a acrole... which is the Indenture to serve him for a year and a 
day....» 

This forms a very pleasing contrast m the Karcist's pact with 
Ludfuge and to the Faustian contracts, irfiether unilateral or 
bilateral. The only point of similarity is the mention of blood; 
for though, owing to the ambigtiity which haunts our 
pronouns, this might be Luridan’s, considering that he is a spirit 
of the air, it seems more reasonable to assume that it must be the 
magician’s. The latter’s blood is certainly necessary to besprinkle 
the circle when calling up Balkin himself, *a great Lord and very 
lofty’, who srill be preceded by a fearful elemental din and an 
innumerable company of dwarfs mounted on ebamdeona; be 
appears himself like the god Bacchus on a little goat and produces 

‘ Ducouru...efDtnlsandSpirithf.64. * Scot, op. dt. p. sad. 
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an uDnerving fog that will even darken the moon, but happily will 
not last long. After answering numeious questions, Balkin will, 
at dx magician’s request, ptodtice 

.. .a link Spirit of a span long, like a link Etkiop, which the great 
Ring Balkih will deliver unto the Eiocdn to coorisue as a Familiar 
unto him as long as his life shall last. This fomihar the possessor may 
name as it pkssetb him. The tbtee last, who had this Spirit into 
possession, wete three Northern Msgicisns, the first Honduros a Nor- 
ntgim, who calkd it PHiLBNAi, and commanded it at his pleasure 
with a link Bell. 

After him Btmo bit eUen Son injoy’d the same under the same name. 

And Stsarkeor a fW«iMn Priest was the last viho enjoy'd it under the 
Name of Mumcdla^ all which names were imposed upon h, accord¬ 
ing to the pkasure of the Maners; and therefore the naming of this 
familiar is 1^ to the discredoo of the Biordst.' 

Anti-Scot fathers the rite Balldn onto 'Vaganostus the 
Norwegian’; but does not mention ’Solomon’ in introducing the 
rite of PayxDon, Bathin and Banna, the first two of which are on 
the fomotu Index of the Lmtgeton. Actually he was very suspicious 
of this list, as he confessed in the Z>ueour». and Spirits, 

‘because of the little coherence it hath with the former received 
Names of Devils’; and his brief account of Paymon and Bathin 
at the beginoiog of the ceremony is independent of ‘Sokmem’s’. 
Nevertheless (as was the case with the Faustian Sea-Spirit to a 
far lesser extent) the spirits * Solomon ’ had baptized knew an hour 
of ^ory in the following text, which induces one to echo Shake¬ 
speare’s question: ‘What’s in a name?’ 

.. .the Magicua that desireth to consult with eitber of these Spiriu, 
must appoint a night in the waxing of the Moon, wherein the Planet 
Miraey rdgos, at It a dock at night; not kyniag to himself any ooai- 
panion, because this panicular action will admit of noiM; and for the 
apace of fout dayea btfote the appointed night, be ought every morning 
to shave hk beard, and shift himself with dean linocn, providing 
beforehand the two Seals of the Earth, drawn exactly upon parchment, 
having also bis consecrated Girdle ready of a black Cats tl^ with the 
hair oo, and these names written on the iimer side of the Giidk: Pa, 
PA-fAtB, AAIB-fELUZA'fELOHIM + SAOAY-fPAK ADONAY + IUO 
robore + CuK/us mm-f. 


' Soot, op. dc. p. aag. 
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Upon his Sbooes must be written TxtragrammatoN) with 
crosses round about, and his gannent must be a Priestly Robe of black, 
with a Friers hood, and a Bible in his hand. When all these thiagi are 
prepared, and the Exorcist hath lived diastly, and retired until the 
appealed tune: Let him have ready a fur Paxiour or Cellar, with 
every chink tod window closedj then li ghting seven Candles, and 
drawing a double Circle whh hit own blood, wfaii± he must have ready 
beforehand: let him divide the Circle into aeven parts, and write these 
seven names at the seven divisions, setting at every name a Candle 
lighted in a brazen Candlestick in the space betwixt the Citdes: The 
names are these, CAOOS+EscHiEiiAANtCK4-SABXAc2SAOUN-f 
-i-ABA-fABALlDOTBA* 

When the Candles are lighted, let the Megictan bdag in the midst of 
the Cirde, and supporting himself with two drawn swords, say with a 
low and submissive voice: ‘Idpby t/u vtrtu* rAsir Mmn My Uamt 
fsAtcA or* rhf Lampi of th$ Ihu^ Cfodt Conuentt vno uu tMa indostd 
Ctreb, and exuriNtnaw out it aU nOi Spiriu, and tAsxr powry that 
bayand tha limi of their dram^erenct they enter not on pam umuKU to 
ht dotMed, Pab, AOION, Hilioz, HiLIOAH, Amen.' 

When this Consecradoo is ended. Let him sprinkle ibe Circle with 
consecrated Water, and with a Chafing-dish of Cbarcok, peiftune it 
with FrankinceiLK and Cinamon, laying the Sworda a aots the Circle, 
and over them; then whilM the fumigation bumeth, let him 

begin to call these three Spiriu in this following manner: 

/ Cor^e and Exordse you ihi throe Gentle and Noble Sfiritt of the 
fioteer of the North, by the great uTuf Piolfhan your 

King, and by the silence tf the night, and by the ho/y rites of Af^gtcA, and 
by the monM of the Infernal Lemons, 1 adjure and inoocate you; Thai 
mtiusut dday ye present your tsfoer here b^ore the Northern quarter of 
this Cirde, all of you, or any of you, and anstoer demands by the force 
of the eaordt eantained in thii Book. This must be thrice repeated, and at 
the third repeddon, the three Spiriu will either all appear, or one by lot, 
if the other be already someudiere else imploycd; at their appearance 
they will send before them three fleet Hounds tqwruog sfter a Hare, 
who will run round the Circle for the space of half a quarter of an hour; 
after that more bounds will come in, a^ after all, a tittle ugly AEthiop, 
who will take the Hare from their ravenous mouths, and together with 
the Hounds vanishj at last the Magician shall bear the winding of a 
Hunu-mans bom, and a Herald on Horaeback shall cook galloping 
with three Hunters bghiad him upon black Horses, who will compass 
the C-i*^** seven times, and at the seventh dme will make a stand at the 
Northern quartet, diimissiDg the Herald that came up before them. 
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aod turning riwf Horses townrds the Mngioao, will stand all a 
btest before him, aajriag: GtL Pzacma Bukthon Machatan 
Dinnab; to which the Magidan must boldly answer; Bbbal, 
BiaoALD, CozATU, Kbxmibl; By tht uertd ritu Magkk yt art 
totlcpmi yt ikrtt fampia Hwutrs of tht Nonht and no* covmtiuid u, t Aar 
ty tht pomtr ef thtu CtrtmoHits yt bt ohedunt and faitkfrd wtro my 
nowwnr, uuo mWcA / (Otfutt you by tkt holy Nama of Cod, Pah, 
Gian, Sotbb, Pah, Jbhovah, Immanubl, Tbtxacrammaton, 
Pah, Adonay, Sabatay, Sbrapkin; Biniutf and Migini you to 
antatr plainly, faiikfidly and tndy, by all thtu holy namts and by tfu 
auful nanu cf your migkty King Pbolphon. 

Which idMm the Magidan hath said, the middle Hunter named Pay* 
MON, will answer, Oil Pragma Burthon Machatan Dbnnah. 

art iMt tkret mighty Hunitrt ef tht North m rAr Kingdom of I^aciis, 
andartcomhiiherbythttomdoftky Conjwration»,totDhuhietn>tarby 
Am (Aar A'wrA to yiM obeduna, if Judas rAor bttraytd Atm A« wr named. 

Then shall the Ma^clan swear, By Am rAor A'wrA, and by all that is 
contained in this holy Book, I tsetar unto you this night, and by the mys¬ 
teries nf thu action, I saear unto you this nigkt, and by tht bonds of dark- 
neu I swear unto you thiinigkt, TAor Judas (As Traitor shall net btruuntd, 
and that blood shall not be offered unso you, tux that truce and equal terms 
shall be obstrotd bttteixt set. Which being said, the Spirits will bow 
down their heads to the Horses ocata, and then alighting down will 
call their Herald to wtthdnw their Horses; which done, The Magidan 
may begin to bargain with all, or any one of them, as a familiar inviaibly 
to attend him, or to anawer all difficulties that he propoundcih: Then 
may he b^n to aak them of the ftane of the World, ar^ the Kingdoms 
tbeiem which are unknown unto Geographers; He may 

also be infooDed of all Physical processes and opeitdoos; also bow to go 
invisible and fly through the tity Regton: They can likewise give unto 
him the powerful Girdle of Victory, teaching him how to compoae and 
conscctatc the ame, which hath the force, being eyed about him, to 
m sk* him conquer Annies, and all men whatsoever. Besidea, there ii 
not any King or Emperour throughout the world; but if he desires it, 
they engage to bring him the most pretious of tbdr Jewels and 
Riches in twenty four bouts; discoveriag also unto him the way of 
finding hidden treasures and the richest mines. 

And after the Coniuter hath fulfilled hit desires, be shall dismin the 
aforesaid Spirits in foUowing form: 

/ ehoTge you yt three officious Spirits to depart unto the plate iNtenee 
ye totrt called, without itqury to either man or Beast, Itaving the tender 
Com untouched, and the teed utindsed; I disimss you, and Hcence you to 
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go back i 0 ih 27 1 call yout and to be oAwyj rea^ at my detire, etp^ially 
thou mmbU Ba thin, whom I hoot ehostn to attend me, that thou be 
a/oayes ready when / ring a hxtle to prttem thy telf without any 
Magical Certmoniet perf ormed ; and to depart ye from hence, and peace be 
betwixtyouandm,Int^Name^thePather,Son,andHolyGhott. Amen. 

Wbea (be Magicun hub repeated this Ian form of he 

will hear imioediatd; a bom windiog, after whkb the Herald with the 
jet black Horaes, aod the three Spirits wiU mount upon them, ONn- 
pasaing the Qrde seven times, with the Herald winding his bom before 
them, and at every Caadk they will bow towards the Hotsa crest, dll 
coming towards the Northern quarter, they will with greet obeysance 
seem to march away out through the solid wall as through a Qty pte/ 

One is brought up with a start by the ‘solid wall’, having cotn- 
pletdy fbrgoaea that this scene was being wiartwj jo a 
Parlour', or even in a cellar. Magic or not, one has been trans¬ 
ported into the world of chivalry and romance, into the world of 
The Fairy Queen, One rtd>s one's eyes. What has happened to the 
Lemegeton} English imaginatioD aisd £uicy have b^ at work 
upon it, tnasposing the wearisome ceremonial of the initial stages 
into the body of the rite, dramatizing, poetizing, romanticizing it. 
Hideous monsters arsd ungainly shapes have yielded pride of 
place to coursing bounds and )et black chargers. And the drama 
played out with recalcitrant spirits in the Lemegeton has been 
raised to a higher level, digiiificd and ennobled. Anti-Scot's 
spirits are imbued with chivalrous notions, arxl would never be 
coerced by tptstings. Truce and equal terms must be offered to 
them, the Traitor’s name must not be mentitmed in their hearing, 
and no blood-sacrifice must defile them. 

It it an extraordinary experience to follow the dark trail of 
ritual magic from the Continent (and notably fmm Germany) to 
England, and to find oneself escaping from puerility and squalor 
into poetry, fairy-tales and romance. Even the ghoulish nature of 
the necromantic rites does rsot seriously dimmish, and for some 
minds may even increase the fesdnatkn with which the Discouerie 
as a whole endowed the literature of ceremonial magic. It had 
been no part of the original author’s intentions m do this. On the 
contrary his aim and object in writing the book was to discredic, 
belittle and ridicule the whole phenomenon of witchcraft aod 

' Scot, op. dt. pp. aiE-ao. 
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magic But his inftueace on the Elizabethan and post'Elizabethan 
diamatists was the very reverse of disilhuicHuog. For, ahhoxigh he 
had drawn the material he ridiculed from his learned Continental 
predecessors in the field, ranging back to remote antiquity and 
Biblical themes, be also combined this book-learning with first¬ 
hand observation of the craft as practised in the English country¬ 
side. To the glamour of what was old and stnnge the incalculable 
power of traditional folk-lore was added, making his book a fount 
of inspiration for the poets even more than a souroc-book, let 
alone the roorntmenc of enlightenment for which it was intended. 
That aspect of his work took considerabty longer to penetrate, 
and in a way h was hia own foult. For the quotatioos from 
Chaucer, Vti^, Ovid, Horace and scores of other poets (tunefully 
‘Englished’ by Abtahsm Fleming when in a foreign idiom) were 
warranted u> fire the imagination of his contemporaries, whose 
love of the exotic and the fiutastic was only equalled by their deep 
instinctive feeling for their native traditioDs. It mattmd little to 
the poets whether or not Scot had unmasked witchcraft and magic: 
he bad given thesn raw material for poetry: 

The Receipt (for the transportatioiD of witches) is as followctfa: 

Tht fat of young c/aUm, and mitA I'r with waur m a brastit vtuti, 
Msmnn g tht lUeitti of that wki<h nmaineth boyltd in tht bottomi, whieh 
thty lay aip and kttfit until oeeasioH umth to uu it. TTkry put htreunto 
Eleoseiiaum, Acooitum, Frondes populeas, Mowuain partly, Wohtt- 
bant, Itavtt </ tht Poplar and Soot. 

Anotber Receipt to the same purpose: 

SiuRi, Acanun vulgare, PeouphyUon, ytUoa Waur-<rtstet, common 
Aeonu, Cmgu^oil, tht Uood tf a Fliittr^Mouu, Solanum Somniferum 
& oleum, SUip^ Nighishadt and Oylt.' Pythagorat and Dtmoeritvt 
give us the names of a great many Magical herbes and ttooes...: as 
Marmaritin, whereby Spirits might be raised; Archmtdm, which 
would make one bewray in his sleep, all the secrets in his heart, 
Adineantida, Catkia, Mtvau, Chirocintta, &c.* 

Hicati: There take this unbeptiaed bnt: 

Boil it well—preserve the fat: 

You know ‘tit predoua to transfer 
Our ‘oointed flesh into the air, 

In moonlight nights, on steeple tops, 

Mountains and pine trees... 

' Scot, op. dt. p. 10 ). 
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Stadlin: Where be cfae mafical beibe? 

Hecate: They’re down his throat. 

His mouth cramm’d full; his ears and nostrils stuff’d. 
I thrust in litely 

Aconitum, fioades populeas, and soot. 

You may see that, be looks to black i* th’ mouth. 
Then tium, acocum vulgare mo, 

PeniapbylloD, the blood of a flittefmouse, 

Solanum sonmificum et oleum. 


Hecate: .I could pve thee 

chirococseta, adicandda, 

Archimedon, m T it u r ttin, caUcia, 

Which I could sort m Tillanoua barren ends; 

But this leads the same way.' 

This particularly stxai^tfbrerard exam;de of direct borrowing 
could be paralleled by others; but is less important fundEmeoully 
than the pervasive yet incalcuUble inspiration of Scot’s Zlucouem, 
whkh however is to be found affecting the poetry of witchcraft 
more discemibly than that of ritual magic. Tlw conjuration scenes 
in Hervy VI and in Fourtur are based rather on current ideas 
than on the rites communicated by Scot. These on the other hand 
returned like a boomerang in the pages of Anti-Scot, charged with 
all the glamour which his pcedKCSSor bad shed over the whole 
subject Ritual magic, ever on the way towards art, had made 
but a laboured progress in France, stumbling, slipping and sliding 
backwards; h h^ plunged headlong downwards in Germany into 
the bottondess pit of the Harrotoaig ^ H«U. It achieved aJmost 
complete aestfa^ transformation in Fn^nd in the year 1665. 
Glancing backwards to the CiavicUSt to the Grand Grimoirt, to 
’Honorius’ and to ‘Faust’, the student of magic realizes that 
Anti-Scot has led him into a totally different world, away from 
frantic, misguided, practical endeavour into a sphere of make- 
believe. For most oftts to-day neither has any firm basis in reality; 
but Anti-Soot, if read disinterestedly, induces suspension of 
disbelief. 

' Thomas MiddletoQ, Tht Wiuh, Act I, Scene a, ed. Buiko, Loodoo, 
i»9S. ▼> PP. 3<6ff- and 375- 
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(c) The Magus 

The compbceocjr which this oootnbucioiQ to ceremomal magic 
may eogeoder in English readers will be rudely shattered by even a 
cursory glance at the oext item on the programme, Th by 
Francis Barrett. The tide-page alone is enough to cause serious 
nn^vings. Anything so exhaustive promises to be exhausting; 
and experience h» taught one to fight shy of the Kabbala. 

This impressive tide-page is fiiUy borne out by the contents of 
the book, which it an abysmally learned treatise on all the aspects of 
magic cnumciatecL It is presented in an educated and discursive 
manner, conveying much of indisputable interest to the serious 
student of magic, but (in strong contrast to Soot’s Discaurie of 
Witchaaft) highly unlikely to inspire poets. And the serious 
student, although probaUy grateful to have so much information 
colkaed together between the covers of one book, will have met 
most of it before. For Th* Magu$ is a text-book of the science of 
ma^, a oompcebeiuive recapitulation of the theory as it had been 
act^y or supposedly evolved in antiquity and banded down to 
succeeding ages, with special attention given to the Kabbala. 
Id spite of the lucidhy and even persuasiveness of the style, I 
doute whether many m^m readers will stay the course to the end 
of the tome. Unlike Uvi, who is supposed to have owed a great 
debt to Barrett, the author docs not succeed in bebg readable. 
On the contrary, all that is abstruse, wearisome, indigestible, 
lasconvinciDg, unintelligible and even twaddling predominates in 
his pages. Nor does he advance the art of ceremonial magic by 
one iota. The processes which he gives, including the advice and 
general instructions, arc taken bodily, although without acknow¬ 
ledgements, from ’Agrippa’s’ Fourth Book of Ckadt Fhlowphyt 
from the Htptamtron (or Magieol EUnunts) of ‘Abano’ with some 
idditsons from the LmtgeUm, and iofomution about angelic and 
other spirits from the SeJumhamphoras or some dosely related 
source. Barrett may therefore have brought about a revival of 
these classical rituab; he contributed nothing to them, save in one 
respect. 

The tendency of magic to become art was stronger even than 
Barren’s determination to present it to bis contemporaries in the 
guise of a highly practical science. Not only did he give (in the 
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iateiests of uolitinaiusm) amongst the many seals, figures, 
Kabbalisdc diagrams and tables, none of wl^ appear to be 
original, a ct^oured tpectmeo of the Book oi Spirits, open at the 
page of the angel of Saturday, Cassiel, in which this rather ques- 
donable spirit of‘Abano's’ is seen with scales and daws riding on 
a dragon] he also dcsigDed, and a certain R. Griffith either en¬ 
graved, or in other cases was credited with executing in sculpture, 
ten portraits of notable fiends called Fallen Angels, Vessels of 
Wrath (or Iniquity) and Evil Daemons. Their names are 
Apollyon, Thbutus, Asmodbus, Thb Incubus, Ophis, 
Antichrist, Astaroth, Abbadon, Mammon, the fint 
portraiT being merely IshdW A Drcbivbr. These flights of 
pictorial or plastic hncy on the part of Barrett are certainly on a 
higher imaginative levd than those of ‘Faust’; and both Ophis 
and Astaroth arc extremely horrible; acooiding to the author the 
fonser was menrioned by Pherydes the Assyrian as the devilish 
serpent, the bead of the rebellious aogels. Theutus, whom Button 
called Theuth and identified with Apollo Pythius, may be a cor¬ 
ruption ctf Thoch. If more unnerving than the Fatutian spirits of 
evil, they were perhaps not quite so ghastly and gruesome u those 
in a manuscript of Elizabethan black magic which was sold by 
Maggs in 1929, and evidently contained most fearful and wonder- 
fiiJ likenesses, incredibly bestial and grotesque, of Vbrcan Rex, 
Matmon Rbz, Suth Rex, Samax Rbx, Sarabotrbs Rbx, 
Mbdiac or Modiac Rix and Arcan Rbx. To put the crown¬ 
ing touch of horror to these portraits of fiends, we arc solemnly 
cold, 'by one who saw the grimoirc’, that they were drawn from 
life!' 

Barrett made no such dangerous claim, which would indeed 
have been greatly at variance with the lofty tone of high spiritual 
endeavour prevailing throughout his work and emphasized in the 
Advertisemeni at the end of the main portion of the book: 

Tht Auihor ^ Mi vork rapKtfiiOy ii^erm tAo» «Ao art curious in 
iht ttuditt y Art and Natun, tsptciaUy of Naturai and Ocesdt Plulotophy, 
Chmistry, Astrot^, S^c. &c. ikai, kaoing bttn indrfatigabU in kit 
nuanim into ihoit tubtimt Srienett, <f akkk ht hat trtatid at largt in 
Mi Book, that kt gim private imtructions and loctures upon any of tha 

' Motuafue Summers, Witehaaft and Black Magic, Loodoo, 1945, 
p. 142. 
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e&ove-numiontd Stuncts; « t)u eouru tf tefaek h* teill diteottr many 
euriaui and ran experinuntt. Thoft teho beeoma Studmu mO be mooted 
into the cheieta operationt of Nanira/ P)dlotopkyy 'Saoerd Magicy the 
CabalOy Chemittryy the r<iA!piiami; Arty Hermetic Phdoto^, Astnlogyy 
PhytiogHomy, &e. $re. Likenue th^ aiU acqidn the knottJedge of 
the Rites, Mysteries, Ceremonies and Principles tf the 
ancienx Phdosophert, C^aiitity Adeptty &e.^The purpose ^ tUt 
•ScAoo/ (which wiU comitt ^ no greater manber than Twehe Students) 
being to investigate the hidden treasures of Nature; to bring the mmd to a 
contemplation of the Eternal Wisdom; to promote the ditcooery of 
oAowwr may conduce to the perfection of Man; the alleviating the miteries 
attd calamtiet of rAu Kfe, (oiA m rcipwt ourseloes and others; to secure 
to ourselves felieity hereafter; and finally the promtdgation (f vdustever 
may eonduu to the general happiness atid welfare ef moninrtd.—Those who 
feel themsehet thoroughly disposed to enter upon such a course of studies, 
as it above redied, taith the same principles of flulanthropy m'lA qAkA 
the Author imius the lovers of phdosophy and wisdortt, to incorporate 
themsehes in so select, permanent, and desinMe a society, may speak with 
the Author upon the stdfect, at any time between the hours of Seven and 
Two o'clock, at 99, Norton Street, Mary'lc-Bonoe. 

Letters (pots paid) upon any stAjeet treated in this Book, will be duly 
amsDered, with the necessary information.' 

Some flies must surely have walked into the Maryiebooe 
parlour; and it is more than possible that the occult society 
grouped in a later decade round Bulwer Lyttoo had its inception 
at 99, Norton Street According m Summers (as learned in the 
whole subject as he was almost unbelievably credulous) it had other 
repercussions: 

I have been told that Ftands Barren actually founded a small 
sodality of students of these dark and deep mysteries, and that under his 
tuitioa~>for he was profoundly learned in these things—some sdvanced 
for upon the path of transcendental snsdom. One at least wu a Cam* 
bridge man, of what status—whether an undergraduate or foe Fdlow 
of a College—I do noc know, but there is reason to believe that he 
initiated others, and until quite recent years—it perhaps persists even 
to-day—the Barrett tradition was maintained at Cambridj^ but very 
privately, and his teadring has been handed on to promising sul^ects.* 

' Barrett, op. ctL ii, p. 140 . * Summers, op. dt. pp. 161 f. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EXPONENTS OF THE ART 
(a) Tht Magic Crystal 

There must hive been i strong tradition in Elirabethan England 
tK«t the crystal was the i medium par txcdUnce', for T. R/s 
rites, oommunkated by Soot in 1584, revolve round the crystal or 
its equivalent, and the operations conducttd by John Dee (i527~ 
1608) and Edward Kelley (e. 1554-95) were one long aeries of 
experiments in aystal>gazing, made during the years isSl-y. 
But there the resemblance ends. AU three were evidently drawing 
on a common stock erf magical lore j but T. R. seemed unaware of 
his in practical crystallotnancy, and Dee and Kelley did 

not use bis texts. They went their own strange way, and an 
arduous way it was. Even the Sokimonic handbooks with their 
featsoine preliminary instructions fail to give quite such an 
appalling impression of the labour involved in practising magic as 
the Tnu and Faithful Relation of tohat Passed For many Years 
Between Doctor John Dee and Some Spiriis, and this in spite of the 
&ct that the preparation for the actions was of the simplest, con* 
tttring merely of the setting up of the crystal or shew-stone in a 
frame on the table of practice and of some short though fervent 
prayers uttered by Dr Dee. It would seem to be, and in a sense 
U was, crystal*gazing made easy; but this did not nsake for an 
easy life; and unless one plods conscientiously through the firfio 
vohime in question, which runs into five hundred pages, for the 
roost part very closely and shodcingly badly printed, one will 
never really know what hardships, tribulations, trials and even 
dangers D« aisd Kelley encountered during the years 1583*^ 
when they were tnvxtlvcd with the spiritual creatures who answered 
to the stone. This is one of those stories which cannot be told 
St second-hand. One miut submit to the experiersce offered by the 
record of it, if one is to gain inside knowle^ of what magicians, 
whether they be bonafide or bogus, are called upon to fiacc. As 
regards the genuineness of the manifestations, we have only 
Kelley's word for dut; for Dee confessed that he neither saw nor 
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beard anything during the actions; and yet he conducted them: 
asking the questions, and at the same dine taking the most minute 
notes of what KcUey reported. 

The latKr must certainly be held ultimately responsible for 
everything that happened; and it could undoubtedly have been 
one long-drawn-out, gigantic fraud practised by the magiQ*" on 
Dee; and moreover a fool-proof fraud, since (unlike the unhappy 
Madame Blavatsky with the Masten) Kelley was never in any 
danger of being asked to produce ocular or oral evidence of what 
he was reporting. Yet I believe that the generally accepted view of 
downright and conscious trickery is an ovcr-sImpltficaiioD, which 
distorts the truth. Kelley’s perpetual protests that the spirits 
who appeared to him were diabolic and not angdic; his recurrent 
attempts to run away and his repeated refusals to go on ’skrying’ 
are supposed by those who support the theory of fraud to have 
been so many clever dodges to keep Dee's interest at fever-pitch. 
But that pious scholar was fanatically entfausUstic and certainly 
needed no bait of any sort to continue with the sittings. On the 
contrary, the only motive that might have made him abandon 
them would have been genuine doubts as to the nature of the 
spirits raised. He never felt any. He was ready, be assured Kelley, 
to pawn his soul chat the apparhioiu were angelic. It was tte 
magician who was constantly assailed by doubts which the Doctor 
had to allay. And Kelley, on this particular subjea if on no other, 
was by far the nwre dependable of the two. Not only could he see 
the spiritual creatures and hear their voices (granted chat they 
were there to see and hear), but be also knew much more about 
black magic than was good for him. This becomes dear dtiriog the 
actions; and, before his associatioD with Dee, he had, according to 
Casaubon, on one occasion at least practised the abhorred art of 
necromancy: 

This Diabolical quesckiaing of the dead, for the knowledge of future 
accidents, was put in praetke by the said K«U^, who upon a certain 
Night, in the Park of WaJien in U dale, in the County of Lancasur, with 
one Pad Waring (his fellow-companion in such Deeds of datkocss), 
iovocated some one of the Infernal Regtinent, to know certain passages 
to the life, as also what might be known by the Diveli foresight, of the 
manner and tinve of the death of a Noble yong Geodetnan, ss then in 
hardship. The Blade Cetemomes of that Night being ended, Kell^ 
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denuadcd of one of tbe Geotleinuu tervtats, wbat Cem «u tbe tut. 
butyed in tarn Cburch-yud, a Church thereunto a#>]roin^ who tokl 
him oft poor man that wu buiyed there hot the aame day. Ht and tbe 
said Waring, intreated thit foresaid aervant to go with them to the Grave 
of the man ao Ittdy intetied, « 4 iich be did; and withal, did help them to 
dig up the Carcaae of tbe poor CaidfT, whom by Incantadotu, 
they made bun (or rather aome evil Spirit through bit Organs) to apeak, 
who ddivered strange Prediedoos coooemiog tbe said Gentleman. I 
ww told thus much by dm said Servingtnan, a Secondary Actor in that 
dismal abhorred busaneu....' 

Kelley was from beginamg to cod a highly ambiguous person- 
and unstable as water. He was prone to fearful fits of wrath 
and terrifying temperameotal outb^ts c^ten accompanied by 
physical violence; be was also liable to sudden spiritual con- 
versioiDS, when he confessed his former wickedness aiKl promised 
amendment, only to slip back again into evil ways. Undoubtedly 
his coDsdenoe tormented him spasmodically, and then he became 
rcsdve on the subject of tbe spiritual creatures, with whom 
thfoughfiut the course of the actions he was in more or less open 
conflict: 


How CAN YOU P8RSWADB MB THAT YB B8 NO 
DBLUDIRS>* 

he asked them very early on in the aeries of sittings; and they 
never really persuaM him that they were not, or at least never for 
kmg. He upset Dec very much when they were in Cracow in 
April 1584 by repeating more cmphadcally what he had said two 
d^b^re^ that 

our Tcachen were defuden, and no good, or sufficient Teachers, who 
bad not in two years space made us sble to undemand, or do somewhat: 
and thM be could in two years have learned ail tbe seven Liberal 
scieaoes, if be bad first lear^ Logiefc, etc. wherefore he would have 
no more to do with them in any manner of way, wished himself in 
England, and said that.. .be bad wiicmn to my lj)id (by Pirmis) that 
he took our Teachers to be deedvets, and widxd, and no good Creatures 

' M. CasaifooQ, ed., A Tnu and Pait/rfnl Halation of wAar Patud Pet 
many Ytart Btttattn Dootarjohn Da* and Sam* Spiriu, 1659; postscript 
CD tbe Preface, pages not numbered. Thit is the method described by 
t ju-m, Soot tod And-Scot. 

' Ibid. p. ao; June X5,1583, at Mortlake. 
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of God, with many such speeches, and icasons (as he (bought) of force 
to dismde himself from any more deahog with them: But willed me to 
use JoAn my Boy as my Slayer, for that tbeae spiritual Creatures were 
not bound to him, etc... .God lighten his heart with kr^wledge of the 
truth, if it be his Divine will and pleasure.' 

Two days later, Kelley’s scruples having been partly overcome, 
Dee tried to hasten the lightening of his skryer’s heart by putting 
the following question to the spirits Gabriel and Kalvagc were 

reasoning with the m^tcian: 

I beseech you as coDoeming the powder whereof he ihinketh that 
be hath made due assay of it, as if it should have been the Philosopher's 
Stone, and so affirmed to be, by the minister of this setion? 1 beseech 
you so to answer, the thing u his reason may be satisfied. 

They gave no answer hereunto... .* 

The casus belli between Kelley and the spiritual creatxircs oo 
this occasion was evidently tbeir failure to hdp him forward with 
the Great Work, on whidt both omd were coodnualty engaged; 
and even the irratioiul Kelley could hardly blame the spirits for 
this if he knew that they were the children of his own brain. He 
was still not padfied a month later: 

There happened a great storm or tempeatioa to B. K. of doubting 
and misliking our Instiucmrs and tbeir doiitgs, and of contemrung and 
condemning any thing that I knew or could do. I bare all thing * 
patiently for God his sake, etc. At length the Curtain was opened, and 
they appeared. 

E.K. I AM C0NTBNT80 TO'SBI, AND TO MAKE TBtIB BBrORT 
OF WHAT THIY WILt SHBW; BUT MT HBABT STANDBTH AGAINST 
THEM.) 

The ensuing aetton did nothing to recooctlc him; on the con* 
trary it hardened Kim jn his detciminatioD to discootinue the 
sittings; for he discovered in one of Cornelius Agrippa’s books the 
selfsame geographical description of the world (taken from 
Ptdemy) whi^ the spirits had been revealing to them during the 
stance. So much shakm was the skryer by this evidence of spiritual 
plagiarism, that he resolved to escape 'secretly by the help spiritual 

' Cawubon, <9. dc. p. pt; April 19,1584, in Cracow. 

• * Ibid. p. 93; April 21,1584, in Cracow. 

) Ibid. p. 153; May 23,1384, in Cracow. 
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iAi0m, with whom be bad to Icmg de«lt’> that i$ to say the coo- 
fessecDy evil spirits with whom he was still on tenns; but this plaa 
was frustrated by ooe of his appareocly genuine but always short* 
lived CDOversioiis, during which he confcttcd his treacherous design 
to Dee, also confiding to him piteously that he had continued his 
oonnciion with the wicked spirits, because they threatened him 
widi beggary if he deserted them, the thing of all others be most 
bated ai>d fSmred. Now, however, his heart was changed, so that he 

... nude more sccotmTofGod his fiivour and life eternal, then be doth of 
aU traashoTy wealth and riches, and to be entangled within the danger 
of these wi^ed tpirits dxit loares, with all... .And as for the issue of 
these actions lu trndd wmt either doubt, or mislike, howsoever they 
feUout....' 

Needless to say, poor Dec’s prayerful outpourings gratitude 
for this change of heart were pieauTure. On ]uoe 22 Kelley was 
again assailed with great tempeadons not to credit an action which 
had taken place two days before. Worse sdll, his indifference to 
'transitory wealth and riches’ was deserting him, and well he 
knew that if the apparitions he was raising were realty good, be 
would get no financ^ aid from them; 

Moreover be could not be penwaded by me that food lootdd 
mdmakt to help us to any rAirf by ntowy or treasure: affirming that it 
appertained to tbc wicked ones: seeing they were dte Lords of this 
Woridi and the kingdom of God was not of this World, etc* 

This was good orthodox magical doctrine, and one can sym* 
pathize whh Kelley’s dileouna, for the apparidoru were exc^- 
ingty lavish with promises of great wealth. Either therefore they 
were evil spirits, or else rank deluders, and he was never quite 
certain which. His rare contributions to the conversations which 
these ambiguous beings held with Dr Dee were almost exclusively 
confined to efforts to catch them out, or else to drive them into a 
comer on the subfea of that material assistance of which both 
he and Dee stood so sorely in need. There is a refreshing absence 
of sanctimoniousness in hb irritable interruptions^ atiH u a 
practitiooer of the Black Art the expedient of buUiragging evil or 

' CiMuboa, op. dt. p. tdy; June 8.1584. in Cracow. 

* Ibid. p. lyij June 23 eod 23,1584, in Cracow. 
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doubtful spirits would be seooiul nature to him. Taking it all in all, 
therefore, he was probably telling the truth when be burst out: 

I EVER TOLD YOU I DO NOT BELIEVE THEM, NOR CAN BELIEVE 
THEM, NOR WILL DESIRE TO BELIEVE THEM.' 

If Kdley gentiinely disliked the sittings and despised the 
spiritual creatures, why did he continue to skry for Dw during 
so many years, often without raising any protest, and never really 
protesting effectively? To begin with, l^use he was hired to 
do so; and, being entirely destitute, was dependent on the Doctor 
for board and lodging, even if he did not always receive the sum of 
jCso a year, for which his services were bought. But there was more 
to it than that. He had somewhere discovered and acquired a 
book (said to be by St Dunstan) and certain powden by means of 
which he hoped, probably with Dee’s help, to complete the Great 
Work, the fabulous Philosopher’s Stone. This, say the sceptics, 
is why the spiritual creatures were continually driving Dee from 
one European Court ro the isexi. Kelley was aiming at securing 
royal or princely patronage in the shape of hard cash for the 
fearfully costly experiments alchemy demands. Or, say the even 
more cynical, his interest in the Philosopher’s Stone was merely 
atwther bunch of carrots dangled before the good Doctor’s nose. 
This I think is going too for; but the first hypothesis is probably 
true, although I doubt if it is the whole truth of a most baflliog 
siniation. Kelley may have begun his skrying wid) this end solely 
in view and he never lost sight of it; but be seems to have been a 
genuine clairvoyant, and the crystal kept on defeating him. Not 
that I am asserting the objective reality of the apparitions Kelley 
said that he saw and heard in and around the shcw-ctooe; even 
though this famous angelical stone had been handed to Dee by the 
angel Uriel in person, a very tall story to swallow. But the hypnotic 
effect of crystd-gazing is notorious, and I believe that this extra¬ 
ordinary ma gteian was more often than not partially at least 
hallucinated. His ovm desires, base and ignoble enough, but fierce 
and ravenous; Dee’s abnormal spiritual avidity; and a third factor 
—the religious rebel in Kelley reaching out to rebellious forces 
elsewhere; all probably played their part in producing those shows 
and voices wUch by no means always or even generally went 

' Cuaubon, op. dt. p. x$ 6 ; June 30 , I5E4> in Cncow. 
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•coording to the skryer’s plao. He was intent on one thing; Dee 
was intent on something ebe; between them they geneiated a 
thitd potency, transcending both, soaring into altitu^ fai beyond 
the Docmr's range, and much more sinister in intention than 
Kelley when be quesdooed that poor corpse. Such at least is the 
final impression of this well-nigh indeciphenblc book, the 
cumulative effect of a series of acdoos, few indeed of which will 
stand the test of critical commoo-sense. And yet through the fog 
of folly enveloping the whole one senses a spirit of destructiveness 
and disruption, ni«iq»fraHmg the desire to establish a new 
world-order through the instrumeocality first of Albert Laski, 
Prince of Siiadia in Poland, then of the Emperor Rudolf 11 , then 
of King Stephen of Poland, and finally of Prince Rosenberg; 
although it must never be forgotten that foom Kelley’s point of 
view political revoludoo and spiritual regeneratioD ]^yed second 
fiddle throughout to the ddsir dhiri or Philosopher’s Stone. As 
for Dee, be was in a perpetual seventh heaven brause of the piety 
of the language (*sennon-like stuff’ as Casaubon truly caUs it), 
for which in an indirect way he was probably responsible himself. 

The cloudy mysticism of the language, the apocalyptic nature 
of the profiAiecies, the perpetual Biblical reminisceoces, the 
insistence of godliness, regeneration and reform, the lamentations 
and denuDciatioos of the wickedness of the world might well 
have addled dearer beads than Dee’s as m the outcome of tbe 
alterations and destructions of states which the spirits were 
advocating. And ifit is difficult to bdieve that the devout twaddle, 
rant and fustian into which tbe would-be sublimity too often 
degenerated emanated from spiritual beings, it is also not easy to 
rhyme this time-wasting spate of lofty inanities with the theory of 
a crafty, deeply-plotting brain intent on acquiring money. The 
guile and the craft were there in Kelley’s consdous mind, but 
subconscious layers rose up to confound and thwart him as he 
gazed into the crystal: Dee’s inordinate spiritual aspirations 
contending with his own dark mysticism. On this levd ^ series 
of actions recorded in the Relation appears like a prolonged 
dramatic wrangle between tbe black magician, EdwaM Kelley, 
and the white magician, Dr Dec. 

It came to a real crisis or climax in Cracow in May 1584, after 
several minor tussles, such as the occasion when tbe spirit called 
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Madimi cast fifteen evil spirits out of KeUey> tmxlcd them and 
bade them b^ooe whh the words: 

Dtpori umo the last Cry: Rest teiik iht Prmct of Darknttss ikert it 
none. Ameo, jojwti rAirA«r. Et sijttabo vos ad finetn.' 

But this was only a prologue to the conflia engaged between the 
angel Gabriel and K^ey on the subject of bis magical books. 
After a long parable about serpents and shingles choking a fountain 
directed against the magician, Gabriel brought his hamngue to a 
close with these words: 

Let tke SkingUs and Serpents be separated, that the Fountain may feed 
asbe/ore. AO the troth that thou kaa of tke tokkod, bum it. 

E.K. I DO NOT KNOW, THBT ARB WICKBD. 

.. .Their doings with thee, are the hindrance of the Will of God, and 
therefore they are wicked. 

... Thou hast given judgement agaimt thy tel/: Take heed thou offend 
not thy ottn sotd. 

it. Send down thy Spirit O Lord, and iOuminate E.K. his heart 
with perceiving of his wrong opinion, etc. 

E.K. Ip Moses and D/tsisL wsaa SKiiFOt in thi Arts 
op THE Egyptian Magicians, and wsre not thbebby 

KINDRED POR BEING THE SERVANTS OP GOD, WHY MAY NOT 
I DEAL WITH THESE, WITHOUT HINOBANCB TO THE WILL OP 
God? 

.. .Darknetteyeddod unto light; the Greater excluded the letter. The 
more a man knoioeih wiehednest, the more he shall hate it, beirg called 
bach. The more they knew the thadom, to much more they delighted in the 
body: For the doings 0/ the Egypdaos, soon, and are not to. The doiigt of 

the Lord are, and eominue _ Stand up and look into the whole World, 

into her youth, and middle ag$,/or they are past. Where are the monumentt 
that Satan hath buHdedl 

E.K. Hath Satan buildbd any monuments? 

This brot^t Gabriel up standing, for he had meant to imply that 
Satan’s buildings bad vanished ftom the world; and was now 
obliged to aclmowledge their continuance, unless be were to own 
that none had ever been erected. He wriggled out of the difficulty, 
however, executing a complete voUe^face with a good deal of aplomb ; 

... Yet: Hath he not budded him a Fort upon the whole Earth? Hath 
he not the xMory over the Saintt? DweUeth he not in the Temple 0/ the 
Highest? Triun^heih he not in the Citiet of the whide World? 

’ Casaubon, op. dL p. 3a; July 4, 1583, at Mortlake. 
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Yu....But mthout tornfm, art to viaorits: teitfuna pltature to 
duellmi piaut. For ht huaeth Ms torn is at hand... .Coa^an tht 
Earth (into the whkh tht DooU u thrtat as into Ms daOir^), nish tht 
Htaotstty which art proadtd for du holy. Comidtr tht pam <4 the 
and the pUature of tht other: The teat of Gods Justice, and Fountaat <4 his 

Mercy: The Cave 4 Darknesse, and the Diadem of Light. Andthen^, 

wo, uo, wo, unto such at erre, and whose Hvtt are but shadows: For thnr 
Pdieity is such, as from whence it came; and their reward it all one, with 

the spirit and prinet ef Darhntste .-’J"!.'' 

But, this sayeth tht Lord. I deal with you as a Chide: But the vetteb that 
I smut uu, must be pure and dean. 

A. r Vi*"**- thou ui (0 Lord), Cor stnmdum Ota tn nobu; Crea. 


Gab. Consider with t^: for tht Lord ^eaheth not once more, till 
thou hau frdfdUd ihy ownjudftment. 

B.K. 1 wilt BI COMTBNTBD TO BUBY THBM IN THB PliLD, 
AND NOT TO UIB THBM, OB COMB AT THBM: AND THAT I Witt 
SWEAR UPON THB BlBti TO PERFORM: AND IP THEY BE BARTRIY, 

I Witt COMMIT THEM TO THE BARTH.... .... 

Prfi’f'Tf thou art content to bury them; and wiihaB, upon fatth n the 

promuiefGod,tod:friM iheminsimplieity^ heart,and external ust... 

simply, as a true meanis^ btfort the fate ef the highot: Tht Lord aectptuh 
it, and it shall be tt^ieient. ^ v u 

Further, thou hast a?. Cot 4 irmations ef tin, tad conseot with the 
DerU, foto* your intention etdleth CbarBCter*, whereby those seven 
and twenty (Uhe unto their mother), art beeoitw familiar and pleasant 
with thee, they roiMt be brought brfore the Lord: and offered into 

Mshandt. For wloDgw they ire, the wicked Elwtye»T«ttl^: For the 

OUicadOQ burnt, the cooditioo is wid. Them miut be buried with the 
rest. 

[E.K. Which rsst?] 

.But MWX 6* broifht, and burnt here before the ptescocc of God: 
That, tht cause dimimthed, tht ^ect may perish. 

B.K. I WILL BE CONTBNTEO TO BURY THBM LIICBWISB, 
BBSBBCHINO THB ALMIGHTY TO ACCEPT OF MY INIBNT HEREIN, 
AS OF THB REST BEFORE SPBCIFtSD. 

...Ht it consented; but let one be bums. You may ttffer one to 
testi5ctbediicr«ditofthere«. Itabutaecordit^iothegroundtpfdiy 
owaMstpdt. 

B.K. 1 DO NOT UHDBRSTAMD YOUR MEANING BBRBIN. 

Gab. Fadiut partis, may be tieuiiotiut corporis. 

E.K. I UNDERSTAND NOT THAT, ALSO. 
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Gab. Magick norhtth tfftet in abunt, that it doth to tbdr 
p«m, bting promt.' 

Gabriel’s viaory was one in name only. Instead of a holocaust 
of the books and characters, he merely obtained Kelley’s promise 
to bury them and not to use them again, and the reluctant consent 
to a token bumiitg of one of the characten. Kelley was obviously 
very smpidous on this score, and wrung from Gabriel the 
admission that in magic what you do to the part, you do to the 
whole, the doctrine of sympathetic magic, which would deprive 
the buried characters, if not the books, of their virtue. The magician 
was therefore in a very stirly mood when the rittial burning took 
place a week later. He told Dee rather evasively that he had done 
with the ‘trash’ what he thought would be acceptable to the 
Lord; and as he had left one of the twenty>seven characters 
with the Doctor at the ersd of the last action, it was now ready to 
be burnt. He then looked into the crystal, and Gabriel and Nalvage 
appeared: 

d. Will you that I shall now execute this burning of the Character 
here as a sacrihoe (to the highest} of our humility snd obedience? 

Gab. Not at a taaifict, but at a viaory. 

A. Rhail / then do it, I pray you? As with the consent of my yoke¬ 
fellow, and so all one to be taken as hcs actioD. 

...Ht that doth righttouHy offtrttk up a taenfiu. 

Nal. It it true, rJbxAeiAtuuobedient, mitfiNAowl/,ssaec«prAfM(A 
the Lord. 

E.K. I DID TAKB SACRIFICE TO BE ONILY WITH BLOUD. 

Gab. Tkititasatrif\ee,beeaiaeitudoiurighteoutly, 

E. R. You SAID, Not, as a sacbificb, but as a victory. 

Gab. He that ootrcometh his etwt^ r^oiceth not for friendship sake, 
hut for victoty.... Thou openesi thy mouth and tayot before the Lardy 
The spirit of God hath descended. 

A. Gloria Patri, etc. 

And he hath entred into judgement taith me, and I am condemned. 
But nAsre Juttice dtodleth, dte^eth alto mercy. For, my IdNatry it 
forgotten before the Lord. 

B. K. Have you committbd Idolatry? 

A. He spcaketh in your behalf Master Ksffy. 


Gab. Art thou contented to consent hereunto? 

' Casauboo, op. cit pp. iidf.; May 7, 15E4. in Cracow. 
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E.K. WkatI havi doni with the iist, God, and they 
( ir THEY BE OF GOD) KNOW: DTON THE EORBSAIO CONDITIONS 
I AU CONTENTED TO HATE THIS CHARACTER TO BE BURNT. 

Let it be burnt. 

A. I burat It inu&ediately, with the flune of brimstooe, and brought 
the burnt blade cool or duder tbeteof to the Table, and laid it on a paper. 

Now 0 Lord, darknau is eonjomdedy let iky light skate in us, sky 
tnak prevmU. 

Gab. /luncff.' 

These two sceoes, ilhistiating Kelley’s truculence with the 
spiritual creatura and their sphcfuloeas with him (about the 
’victocyOi seem to vouch for the fact that for the ma gician at least 
(for Dtt hardly counts) they possessed objective reality; hb con* 
diet with them, coming to a head oo this occasion, was a projection 
of his own inner conflict and of the spiritual antagonism he felt 
for Dr Dee, symbolized by the fote of the magical books, for whose 
destruction there were many precedents. According to legend, 
Solomon burned his books on magk before his death; an alter* 
native version states that the fiends who were subject to him 
buried magkal books beneath his throne in order to bring him 
into bad odour with posterity. Simon Magus cast his into the sea 
lest Peter should find them and convict him of sorcery; Roger 
Bacon followed the example of Solomon, and publicly com¬ 
mitted his works 00 magic to the flames; Saint-Gcim^ was 
rumoured to have destroyed his occult treatise La Tris Sasnte 
Tristosi^kse before his end; Cagliostio's work on Egyptian Free* 
masonry was requisiiiooed when be was arrested and burnt by the 
Holy Office; aiKl Piospero vowed to drown his book ‘deeper than 
did ever plummet sound’. The burning or drowning of magical 
books in spiritual crises, or in emergencies, or by enemies is a 
wcU'known expedient in story and in life. Nalvage and Gabriel 
were aiming at nothing less, but had to be content with a declara¬ 
tion that they should be buried, and with a scoflmg statement 
that this had been done; whilst the ‘character’, as defined by the 
spirits, seemed to foa to have been one of several agreements with 
the devU, which the burning would render null and void. Onething 
enverges dearly fmm all the wran^ing between KcUey and the 
spirits on the subjea: be was certainly in p»ssessioo of Black Books. 

' Cuauboo, op. dL pp. iiEf.; May 14, 1584, ia Cracow. 
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Owing to a gap of many months in the records between Septem¬ 
ber 1585 and the end of April 1586, it is impossible to say under 
what pressure or in the throes of what crisis Dee burnt all Air 
books cm April io» 1586. He was not lef% long to repine for them 
however, for on April 30 they were miraculously restored to him 
in the garden of the castle of Trebona, where, seeing some paper 
fluttering about, 

I rose tad went to it, and (to the prayse of God his truth and powre), 
there I found three of my Bwikt lying, which were so diligently burnt 
the tenth day of April last. 

I. The three Books were, £nocA Au Bock. 

3. The 48 Claott 

3. And the third was the Book of my gathering of (he thirty Aires, 
and entitled LiAsr 5'a<»o<tiS uirutris auxUii & twMriw.' 

About half an hour later Kelley was conducted by a spiritual 
creature to the fliinacc where all die boedu and papen had been 
burnt and from which the obliging spirit now retrieved the rest, 
absolucely uninjured by fire and smoke, and handed them to the 
itiagiHan ovet his shoulder. This' mirri**' would be considerably 
more impressive if Dee had stated categorically that be had seen 
the volumes in question consumed before his own eyes. As be did 
not, one diagnoses foaud, since Kelley was as crooked as sin, 
and since by the time one has reached page 418 of the True 
Relatiofii one is in no state of mind to cr^t any miracles per¬ 
formed by the spiritual creatures, whether they be called Uriel, 
Michael and Gabriel; or Madimi and Galvah (both of the female 
persuasion); or Esemeli, Murifn, Aih and H; or Jubanladace and 
Jam; or Moreorgran, Aph, Lasben, Nalvage, Mapsama, Ave, 
Ikmese, Gaza, Vaa, Levanael and Ben. They were all of them 
deluders, and terribly broken reeds, great spouters of apoalyptic 
prophecies and for from niggardly with glittering promises of 
wcaith, and wisdom, and fame: 

Piuek up rAty heart and be merry, pine not thy Setd atoay tpith inektrd 
groamngif/er I unU open unto thee ^ teereu of Nature, and the riches of 
the worid, and tsithal gioe thee such direction, that thaU deiner thee from 
many inf^ties, both of body and made.. .open r^ mind to deme such 
thingt as may advance thy credit, and enrich rAy Family. Reap unto thee 

' op. dt. p. 4x8; April 30,1586, in Trebona. 
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memyfrimds, and Hft that up u honota; For / viU ttirupthe mmdM of 
Ltmtad men, thtprofomdett in tk$W^ that thtyikallvmt that. And 
/ win dixlota unto you such Umgs, as shall bo seondsrfull, and oxcaedii^ 
pnfii. Morootor, I seitl pus to my hatids, and help your proceedings, that 
the World iwry talk of your kereafier. Ther^ore wander not 

farther, into unhnoom places, eoaiagiout, the very teats of death for thee, 

and thy chiidrtn, and such as are thy friends _ For thou shall forthwith 

become rich, and thou thalt be able to enrich Kmgs, and to help such at art 
needy. Watt thou not bom to use the commodity of tMs World? Were not 
tdl thuigt made for mans use?... What const thou tpeah herestnto? WUf 
thou ihanh me for tins?' 

Dec had little enough cause to thank this 8peaker> or any other 
of chose who answered to the stoctei for never at any time they 
render him that help of whidi they were so constantly assuring 
him. Indeed their evasiveness when pressed about practical 
matters was one of their most maddening chaiacteristics; and 
although this has its amusing side to-day, still one can sympathize 
with Kelley’s exasperation, whilst one’s heart bleeds for poor, 
trusdog, deluded and careworn Dee; hopefully a.*itin£ for help in 
the matter of one Isabel Lister, tormented by the devil and 
tempted to slay herself j and for advice in respect of another woman 
who bad hired a cellar in which buried treasure was suspected 
to be: 

Moai. / answer thee, I tall come again hnmi, and thou thalt rtetive 
a Mtdedne which shedl teach thee to worh help in the first. The second is 
vanity, for it it not so, (at to rAi intent that after greu hope of (Au world 
hath mfeaed the weakling nunde: DespecatiOD have the mare open 
and re^ entrance. But yet the shall be comforted for thy take.* 

One can hardly quanel with Murifn’s attitude to buried treasure; 
moreover, he returned next day and dictated certain letters to be 
formed on lead and used as a charm on the person of Isabel 
Lister. But it does not seem to have worked: 

h. As ooncemiog Isabel Litter who is vext of a wicked spirit, bow 
well bsve I executed that which was prescribed to me; or bow well doth 
it work? 

Ath. Friend, It is not of my charge.^ 

' Cuauboo, op. dL p. 49; November 15,1583, in LObcck. 

* Ibid. p. s; June 3,1583, at Morriake. 

* Ibid. p. 9: JuDe 5,1583, at Morriake. 
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A. As coacerning It^ei Listtr, I pray tn what case is she? ia respect 
of the wicked spirit which bath long moksted her? 

Gal. BeHePtiPorthatisthtchi^ea: 

What it ipahen by m tttgivt bta cur commt to. 

For be that spcaketh is us is to be asked no such quettioo.’ 

A. Coocemiog CharUt Sled, lus nose gushing with blood twice 
yesternight thi« roonung upoo my charitable instructiODt giving 
him to venue and godliness. 

Gal. / knoto him mi: nor any name hath he teith m,* 

A. When, I pray you, b the Duke likely to go away? 

Mao. In the middle af Augaet. 

A. If in the midst of he will go, and then our practices be yet 
in band, what «h*n be done with such our furniture u prepared, and 
standing in the Chamber of pnedoe. 

Mad. Thou hatt no faith. 


A. Whether shall it be good, that the Duke resort hither oft, or 
urry for the most part at hb house at London. 

Mad. Humane polide eanmt prevail. At mar^ at are not faithfull 
in these eauset, shall die a most miserable death: and dudl drinh of deep 
everlasting. At in one root there are many dmnont, w m rAs stem and 
branches are many separotioni. 

A. Give some more li ght (I beseech you) to the particular under- 
standing.} 

The only light vouchsafed was a sermon on emanadons. Nor, in 
spite of gorgeous promises of stupendous wealth, did the spirits 
ever show agjmgmpothy for Dee’s present needs, rebuking him 
stemly once' through the mouth of Gabriel in these lofty words: 

To talk with God for money it afoQy, to talk with God for mercy, isgreat 
tmdmi,* 

an irreproachable sendment, but accordmg ill with the bait of 
wealth constancy held out, not to mention the commands bsued, 
which often required formidable funds: 

Mad. Afy mother tayeth, you should have been at the Em- 
perours. 

' Casauboo, op. cat. p. 13; June 14, xjSj, at Mortlake. 

' Ibid. p. 17; Juiae 15,1383, at MortUke. 

} Ibid. p. 29; July a, 1383, at Mortlake. The Duke u Albeit LaskL 

* Ibid. p. t6S; June 18, 1384, in Cracow. 
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A. But ]mi see it is iraposiibk to get tbhher without some good 
pmeisioa of mooejr made bf our greet fineod A. L.... 


Mad. My MetMr, my Sutm, Ave, D, mT/, and tktnttef ta will 
ttotbifnmyouinyoototed. 

A. Now b our oeed, ss we hire dedared. 

Mad. A>r,>«oMasoii,>iNi muit hatnpatitna. 

(hd bitmyoihfor (asyit) I fid mMig ta toy to you} 

Ukiil. Sitrec tod Gdd I give not: Bvt my bUumg, is oAotn the 
aAaonee of tht Earth. Dtjres there be, that thou most drink of gall, 
and a tune oometh, when riiou ahah drink wine. In tht moan teoaoR, 
lAow thas gwt unto ihm, I tpiU imdofiy aE thoy hoot with bUsmg a 
thousand fold; for thow (Aar gsM viw dm, I wiS grot unto thm; And 
thost that plieh bach from Otto, 1 will alto fbteh hath from thm. Thost 
Out an of aw, Aom no spot; for I am oD hoauty. 

B. K. BOT will YOO OlVB us MIAT, DtlXE, AND CLOATHINO? 

[A. 0 Ktlly, KeUx in the margin.}' 

A, I presume not to interrupt your discourse of matter, but as we are 
knit with the Lord A. L. to league of friendship, for the Service of God, 
so doth dsaricy, and the order of our affaires require that somewhat we 
ahouU uodernand of hb pteseot estate, etc. 


.. .Video & dreum^tdo, sed non video, Laskj. 

A. Oh Lord, what b this, wfast U dus [ Oh Lord I 
.. .Sedem poauit Stianus in cor ejui> O’ ntglexit mandars £>w. 


A. If LoiIqi M (tqion whom so mudi of oui workUy doings b 
gtounded, as Ox How*keeping, still in Craeoeia, an year, 

etc) How shall we ftq)p4y the wants? etc. ^ 

...$ioeaderit,stscn. • 


A. 0 Lord, Lord, Lord, hive m er cy tipoo us.^ 

The downhdl of Laski from hb hi gh as the future 

regeoeiator of the wwld; the uoapproachableaess of Rudolf II, 
the wariness of King Stq>beQ and ^ deouodatioos of the Pope 
came within an ace of wrecking Dec, Kelley and their frmilies, 
who were, however, saved and sbelte^ by Prince Rosenberg in 

‘ Cauuboa. op. dt. p. tSa; June 2d, 1584. in Oacow. 

' Ibid. p. 254; Octote 4,1384, in Prague. 

1 Ibid. p. yjs; January 19,1585, in Pragw. 
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his castle at Trebona in the very nick of time. In view of all these 
setbacks, the promises and prophecies of the spiritual creatures, 
whether political, financial or alchemical, must have begun to 
ring hollow even in the ears of Dee; and one maiveb bow he could 
have continued to hitch the w^on of his material existenoe K» 
such very misleading stars. But amidst the sickening welter of 
shattered schemes, and dreams not realized, and hopes deferred 
there remained a solid rock to ding to: the New Law, dictated 
regularly if intermittently during the sittings, which indeed 
seemed to be direacd chi^ towards that end. It was dcltveted 
Kabbalistkally by means of numben and squares which finally 
yielded up letters and words in an unknown but partly inflected 
tongue, none other than the speech of Adam b^ie the Fall. 
The age-old uadition of a sacred magical language was here being 
used for the cmnpilation of a mystical book, to be called 
Logabth (pronounced Looah) or the Speech of God, 
delivered in the same manner as the Koran was delivered to 
Mohammed but with the fearful Kabbalistic complexities super- 
added. Luckily for all concerned, the antediluvian speech was 
obligingly ‘Englished* by the spirits at intervals; but their instruc¬ 
tions on bow to proceed in the matter of writing the Book were by 
no means crystal-clear: 

Tht first Uaf {fa you ctdl ir) u th* last of ifu Book. And at tkt fira 
loaf it a hotchpot toithout order; So it xigni^th a disorder of the World, 
and it iho tpooch of that lAtorder or Propberie. 

Wriu tht (after yoia- order) boehteard, but alter not the form of 
letten, I tpe^^^ipea of the placet. 


Write first in a paper apart. 
Loageth teg lovi brtne 
Lamed dox ner habxHb adnor 
doHcha Larh vors hirohra 
esd or eednip taiip ehinmane 
chermaA lendix nor tandox. 


These are only the words of the first leaf. 


In them it the Divinity of the Trini^. 
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Tkt Myntria of our CVocm. 

Thtoft^ mai^ytan. 

And tk$ coHchaun of tie Wortd.' 

Whilst th w p <^ words were being pronounced, KeUcy declnred that t 
great many monstrous and grisly serpents, dragons and toads 
appeared, fnenadog him, but fawning on Galvah who was com* 
municatiog the verses; this led him to the coisdusion that the 
whole was a work of evil which he wished to break off. One may, I 
think, reasonably deduce ffom this, that the dictating of the book 
was not in his conscious plan, and that once more be was in a stam 
of haihtrinar ^n. Howem that may be, this was the shape in 
which the words aiul sentences came through: 


8 Hodnolso 

12 ACuydonu 

Ot Loh dok 

7 Baib 

are 

Biab 

6 Niiza 

OH wheu hands 

Amen 

5 Hlismoc 

a Cirde 

ComSelk 

4 Riz 

/«,' 

Zir 

3 Datr 

yotrGod 

Piad 

a Ohoo 

taitk 

Goho 

1 Amcim 

hthold 

Mic ma.* 


'Very pithy, aisd pooderoiu, and full of mysteries’. Dee remarked 
of such utterances on a subsequent occasion, a description which 
could hardly be bettered for sudi vexsicles as these; 

The wingi of the wmdet undertund yoir voieet of wmdet. O you the 
leeend </ the first, whom The burmng fianm have framed wirAm the 
depth of Jam, whom I have prepared at Caps far a wading, or as the 
fiewrosintheirheaatyfortheChanAerofnghteoutneaefthgagerartyoeir 
feel that (A« hsrrM turn, and mighaer are yoer vcieet then the mamfold 
windes; Par you art beeame a bmUmg Sack at it hm. But m the mmde of 
the aU-poaerfid} 

h. VlHt than I do with the book, after I have bound it? 

E.K. I WILL ANSwia roa him....Burn it.* 

One’s heart goes out to Kelley, and not for the first rim e either, 
even if be were only trying to get his own back on the spiritual 
creatures for attempting to fi>tce him to bum hit magic books. 

' Cauuboa, op. eat pp. ipt; Juae is> 1383, at Mottbke. 

' Ibid. pp. 97f.i April 35,1584, ia Cra^. 

* Ibid. p. 101; Ap^ 25, 15S4, ie Cracow. 

* Ibid. p. 160; May 2B> 1584, is Cracow. 
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He was ooQsiidcnibly more tolerant of the series of f^ll* or Aires, 
dictated in the same mystic speech, invocadoos to the angels both 
of light sod darkness, which w ere gradually wittng qq the pn^xtr- 
tions of a book of ritual magi<^ such as he knew how to work. But 
here again, the principal instructor, Ave, impatient and peremptory, 
proved maddeningly obstructive: 

Ave. Sow to th* TdHo. 

A. Of the Principal King of Boimvo^ or Baataiva (using the last a 
twice) I doubt of the perfea writing of it. 

Ave. It it not writton? It it all, most tasit, and m gathtring tkau 
camt not erro, Tho 24 Stniors art all of ont Office: Bta when ikon wilt 
work in tke Etut, thou imut take suck at bear ndt there; to mutt thou do 
of tkt rest. 

A. Do you mean the estate, in respect of any place we shall be in, or 
in respea of any eanhly place, accounted alwayes the East part of the 
world, wheresoever we be? 

Ave. The East and West, in respea oS your Poles. What will you 
elteof me? 

A. Whether these four Tables be ioyned in their right places, or 00. 

Ave. They be. 

A. Of the Letters in the Transverssry of the wicked their bUdt 
Crosse, I know 00 use, as of motivat; nan, etc. 

Ave. TAou sAo/t ibiow, when thou writest thy book. 

A. I desire you of the book to say somewhat more fer the fashion, 
paper, and binding, etc. 

Ave. Thou rm^tute thy discretion. 


A. As concerning the Offices, vercues, and powers of the three other 
quarters of the Table, what shall we think of them? 

Ave. They are all as the fitst... .Thou hast three rames of God, 
out of the lizte of the holy GhoM, in the principall Crosse of the first 
Angle, so hast thou three in the second, etc. Four dayet (after your booh 
it made, that is to say, written) must you oody call upon those names of 
God, or OH the God of Hotu, in thote namet: 

And 14 dayes after you shall (in this, or in some convenient place) 
Call the Ang^ by Petition, and by the name qf God, woo the wkieh they 
are obedient. 

The 15 day you shall Ooath your tehet, in vestures made of linnen, 
white: and to have the apparition, ute a^ praetke of the Creatures. 
For, it is not a labour of yeares, nor of many dayes. 

E. K. Tats IS SOMEWHAT LIRE THE OLD FASHION OF MAOICK. 
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AvE. Nay, they aU played at this. 

You must mver use the Garment after, but that onee otuly, neiiber the 
book. 

E. K.. To WHAT IHD IS TBE BOOK MADE THEK, IF IT BE NOT 
TO BE OSBD AFTBE? 

A. It is made ibr to be used tbit di7 oody.’ 

Atc, obviously snnoyed with Rdley for calling his instnictioos 
old-fiwhioped magic, rctoitcd on him when asked to interpret a 
visMn shown in the stone of a great multitude standing behind 
sixteen angels, by dedariog: 

There tiult thou tee thy aid Soodeena, and marry other wicked ones, 
that thou hatt deab withNl. Herefy ikall you ju^ truly of wicked 
MagidL* 

After Ave had departed in high dudgeon, Kelley confessed m Dee 
that Soodenna or Sendenna was in truth known to him: 

Seeing his it aune m be known (and not by me: foe I had 
reoctred the Sacrament with Mi Mitdom, of whom I him, never to 
bewray or disdoae his name) I will tell you aomewhat of him. He 
appeareih in many forms, till at length be appear in a Ttian^ of fire, 
and being constrained to foe Qtde, be taketh form (aa it were) of a 
great Gyant; and will dectete before for a monfo to come which ipinu 
do otd^y range: which by name being called, will do their offices, 
with a few other dreunutanoes, em. This, indeed, wu one, of whom I 
made most acoomt.^ 

Many questions about the book of invocatioiu were left sim¬ 
mering in Dee’s mind after fob action; he put them to Ave a few 
days later: 

A. Of foe letters of foe Trusvemry, 1 would know your will. 

Ave. They are, ai the other, but foe a peculiar practice. 

A. As cDDcenung the Etymologies of these names of God, we would 
be satufied. 

Ave. God it a Spirit, attd is not ^le to he c omp rehe n ded. 

A. Some NodQring or Declaration, no full oomprehensioo I requite. 

Ave. Ithno part of maru mderttan^ng. They signifie all thiagi, 
and they atgnifie nothing....ITAo tan txpretse Jehovah wAor ir 
ngnifutk .... 

' CasuiboD, op. dt. p. ig4i June ay, 1584, Cracow. 

' Ibid. p. iSy. > Ibid. 
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A. As for the form of out Petition or Invitadoo of the good Angels, 
What sort sboutd it be of? 

Avb. Athonandhri^tpttch. 

A. We beseech you to give as an examples we would have a ooo- 
fidence> it should be of more efiiecc. 

Ave. I may not So to. 

E.K. And why? 

Avb. InvocatioQptoceedethoftbegoodwillofnun,<t)«d(^(Ai( Amt 

andftrvmcy of tho tpirit: And thereon is praytr of such offtet tnth God, 
A, We beseech you, shall we uae one fonn to aU? 

Avb. Every onot afttr a divtrt form. 

A. If the minde do dicute or prompt a divers form, you mean. 

Ave. IknoanottforldweUnotmthtiotdofman. 


A. As coDOcming the wicked here. Shall I call or suounou *11, 
as I do the good ones in the name of God? 

Avb. No man ealUth upon the name of God in the wiehed: Th^ are 
ttrvanu and ode tlavti. 

A. We call upon the name of Jesus in the expulsing of devils, saying 
in the name of Jesus, etc. 

Avb. That In, u agmnst the wicked. No just man ealUth upon the 
name of God, to alluie the devil. 

A. Then they arc not to be named in the fitst tununooing or 
invitatioo. 

Avb. At no time to be called. 

E.K. How THEN SHALL WE PROCEED WITH THEM? 

Ave. Whenike Earth lieth opened unto your eyes, and when the Angdt 
of Lighty shall offer the passages of the Barth, unto the entrance of your 
senses {chiefly of seeing) Then shaO you see the rreonm the Earth, as 
you go: And the eaves the Hitts shall not be unknown unto you: Unto 
these you may s^, Arise, be gone. Thou arc of destructwo and of the 
places of darknen: These are provided for the use of man Sc ihalt 
thou toe the wicked, and no otherwise. 

A. This is as oonceming the nsxural Mines of the Earth. 

Avb. Not to, for they have nothing to do with the natural Minet of the 
Earth, but, with that which is corrupted with man. 

A. As concerning the coined they have power to bring h. 

Avb. So they may: that they keep, and no other. 

A. How shall we know what they keep, and what they keep not?... 


A. I mean of coined money that they keep not; How shall we do to 
aerve our necessities with it? 
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An. Th* good Atifdt m Mimtten for that pvpoH. TTm Angds of 
thua^shoBrnakithtEmhoponteymi^MdsliaQmviyovrmetsmm 
from tht 4 pmsi^Utt Earth. 


A. Tboe our Qoatioas beisf thu* cotweied, oow I refer the rest 
to your insmicttoas intended. 

Atx. You hoot lAr canty atd you hoot the grotati: Maha you for 
ifivocabOM to sow tbe teed, and tho fnat shall be plemifid. 

A. At coocenuDf our ustfe io the 4 cUyes to tbe 14 dayes, we 
would gUdly have tome iofonnatiOD. 

AVB. You would hiom how to re^yb^ort your com be soian. 

A. As conceming a fit pUce aod date to call, and oeber dicumttaitces, 
we would leant tomewbat. 

Ati. you simdd bwwwAm ad asAfli to mi/, Ar/brf >o«r invocadoDS 
boar wrtiiffitet your readioctae. 

A. Tbeo they mutt be wtinea to owiu eoueeptu, to formal words. 

Avi. very eatit matter. 

A. What it tbe Book you meatt that I should write? 

An. The Book eomiimk (l) 0/ lovocaaon of the names qf Qoiy 
and (2) of the dstgelti by the mamu God: Their effiees are manifut. 
You did desire to be fed with tpooim, and loyou are.* 

Ooe cukool help feeling thu oow was the moment to disinter 
Kelley's buried books which would surely have been more »• 
formative and helpful than Ave's to-ctUed spoon-feeding. For it 
seems pretty clear that what Dee was after was power over tbe 
wkked spirits by means of tbe angels, in order to wrest treasure 
from them; and he was sadly diapfidlen, when Ave declared that 
this wss unlawful. It behmged indeed to the ‘old fashion of 
magid:’, rumoured to be extremely potent; the ocw-&nglcd sort 
advocated by Ave would probably merely produce soil more 
numbers of‘ineffectual tng^’; and even Dee mutt have fidt by 
then that no practical difficulties would be solved by them. And 
indeed, althm^ KcUey aod Dee together, or Kelley akme, claimed 
to have been successful finally (for a period at least) in transmuting 
base metals into gold, there axe do signs in the Ttve Relation 
that they owed this signal feat to the spiritual creatures: on tbe 
contrary, the evidence seems to show that they did not. 

The world, and notably that part which is too much with us, has 
always ftstened with peculiar avidity cm the final act of the long- 
■ CusuboB, op. dt. pp. iSyltj July a, 1584, in Oacow. 
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drtwn*out drama between Kelley, Dee and the spiritual creatuies: 
the meteasin^y disorderly behaviour of the latter (amongst 
whom throughout the years reputedly evil spirits had recurrently 
appeared, objecting to the actions and commanding Dee to bum 
his ‘blasphemous’ books); the categorical refusal of the magiri»n 
to continue with his skrj^g; the installatkHi of little Arthur Dee 
in his ji^ce, who (poor infant) saw some squares and prid:s and 
letters and men with crowns and even lions, but heard no voices, 
ackd was dearly out of his depth; the resumptkm by Kelley of his 
abhorred office; the news broken to Dec that the spiritual creatures 
were now commanding that they should have their wives in 
common; uproar and unavailing protests from the whole party, 
induding KcUcy himself; submission Anally to this ‘new and 
strange doctrine tesdSed to by a Covenant signed by all four. 

This descent from the sublime to the ridiculous: fmm cosmic 
revelations of a New Law in the speech of Adam to promiscuity 
between the Kelleys and the Dees is on a par with the resounding 
invocations in most magical texts for the sake of the most paltry 
boons. It is but another instance of the profoundly disillusioning 
nature of on art which has broken many an aspiring q)irit and 
cracked many a not ignoble heart; which does not mean that 
Kelley’s heart was noble, but that John Dee's spirit snapped. Nor 
am I quite so certain as the worldly wise that it was a mere trick of 
Kelley’s in order to lie with Mrs 1 ^. A comparison between the 
language of his own signed statement about the ‘new doctrine’ 
and the flood of orgiastic prophecy now let loose si^gests that they 
came from two different levels of consdousness, or two dissociated 
penonalitica, the secondary one of which may have been controlled 
by something else: 

...The women DisLiRin utterly this last doctrine, and 

...RHQUIRBD ANOTHER ACTION POR BETTER INPORMATION 
HEREIN...TO THIS THEIR REQUEST OP HAVING AN ACTION, I 
ABSOLUTELY ANSWER, THAT MY SIMPLICITY BEFORE THE 
HIGHEST IS SUCH AS I TRUST WILL EXCUSE ME: AND BECAUSE 
THE 8UMMB OP THIS DOCTRINE, GIVEN IN HIS NAME, DOTH 
REQUIRE OBEDIENCE WHICH I HAVE (AS IS BEFORE WRITTEN) 
OFFERED, I THINK MY SELF DISCHAROBO: AND THEREFORE HAVE 
NO FARTHER CAUSE TO HAZARD MY SBLF ANY MORE IN ANY 

ACTION. Wherefore I answer that if it be lawful for 
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TRIM TO CALL THIS DOCTIINE IN QUISTION, IT IS MOIB LAW- 
rOL rOR MB TO DOOBT OF CRBATIt PBRRILi CONSIDBRINO THAT 
TO COMB WUIIB Wl ABB ABSOLOTBLT ANSWERED WEBB FOllY, 
AND MIGHT RBDOUND ONTO MY GREAT 1NCONTBN18NCB. THERE¬ 
FORE BESBBCHINO GOD TO BATE MERCY DFON MB, AND TO 
SATtSFIB TBBIR PETITIONS, DOORTS AND TOWS, I FINALLY 
ANSWER, THAT 1 WILL FROM THIS DAT FORWARD MEDDLE NO 
MORB HBRBIN.' 

Theft, if Unguage metos Roythiog tt lU, spi^ t bodly fnghteoed 
mao, who was await of «*mefhmg simster in the siniatioD which 
be could DOt ooDtrol. And yet he wtnt bode to the skrying, and 
became the mouthpiece of a spirit whose resemblance to the 
Whore of B^lon needs no pointing out: 

lamdu daughttr <if Ponittdt, and ravuM wvtry hour, from youth. 
For b^oldj I am Undtraandtitg, and Stuna daolUth m mt; and tha 
htatMU opprta m, Uny ooo$t and dtart m$ with infiniu afpttiu: fm 
or nom that art aonAfy hoot imbraeod mo, for I am thadawod with tho 
Cirdt tho Sum, and eootrod taiih tho m o r nin g Ctoudi. My foot art 
rwifut than thi minds, and hands art twttur than tho morning dow. 
My gammat art from tht bt git m in g, and my daotimg plaet is in ny st^. 
rW Lien knotoeth not mhirt I wdh, mithor do tht btasu of the fiM 
mdorstand mt. / am dtfioitrod arsdyot a virgin: / Mnet^, and am nof 
sanaifud. Happy tt h» lAor imbraettk mt: for in the mghl season 1 am 
tmttt,andinthidayftilefpltam. My company it a harmony of many 
Cymbats, and my hps jmmmt tAoti health it self. lama harlot for tsseh at 
raoiA mi,and a vir g in with such at knew mt not., ..Purgeyew ttrtots, 
0 ytstm of snot, and taathysna houses clean; mahtyow tthet holy, and 
pm on rightousness. Cast out yew old ttrwnpets, and bum their clothes 
...and then! will cent and dwdl amongst you: ^behold, / triB bring 
forth chddrtn taaoyou, attd they thaB be the Sons Comfort .... * 

Turgid, mystkal, prophetical, this is the authentic language 
of inspiradon, wherever ii may have come 6<mi, and however 
uopkmiog the doctrine preached. It has stylistic parallels in the 
Bible; Nietzsche spoke the same kind idiom in Zarathsutra', 
Crowley, who claims to be a reincamation of Relley, took down 
similar utterances from the spirit Aiwass who dictated the Book of 
the Law. I cannot bdieve that the above and kindred revelations 

' Caauboo, op. dt p. *18; April aa, 1587, Trebooa. 

• Ibid. p. *25; Aity 23 , 1587, Tfebona. 
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^ven at intervals throu^out the actions recorded in the Trut 
Relation proceeded from the mind Kelley I, that unregencratc 
materialist, always bad^ing the spirits for money and food and 
clothes and drink. It is much more likely that they came from 
Kelley II, the secondary, more sinister and more potent personality 
which the crystal-gazing disengaged. 


{b) The Fairy Folk 

In one of T. R.'8 ej^Kriments the fairy Sibylia was summoned 
to appear before the czordst by means of two chalk circles and an 
invocatioQ containing Biblical and other constraints. Some such 
process must have fallen into the hands of a young man called 
Thomas Parkes, the son a blacksmith, toward the close of the 
seventeenth century. He was of a matbematical turn of mind and 
well grounded in astronomy; but had abandtmed astrology and the 
casting of horoscopes because they seemed to him to la^ mathe¬ 
matical precision. He was therefore an intelligent and edticatcd 
youth; and he startled his preceptor, a clergyman called Arthur 
Bedford, very much by asking him one day, whether it was ever 
permissible to have intercourse with the spirit-world. Bedford 
solemnly denied that this was lawful in any circumstances; but 
Parkes maintained that be ktww better, and chat a perfectly inno¬ 
cent relationship could be established, provided that there was iw 
pact, no fiowardness and no evil intent to injure. Pressed to 
substantiate this opinion, he then owned to the possession of a 
book which had taught him this precious secret. Following its 
instructions, he would betake himself at night to cross-roads and 
there would draw a cirde with cooseented chalk mixed with other 
substances and then invoke the spirits by means of formulae taken 
in part from Holy Writ. The spirits would thereupon appear in 
the shape of little maidgna about a foot and a half tall, playing 
outside the cirde. At first be had been rather frightened of them, 
but after a short acquaintance their companionship had become 
very agreeable to him. Questioned about God, heaven, hell and 
the hierarchy of spirits, they gave ardess but irreproadtahle 
answers; and when Thomas asked them to sing, they would retire 
lyhtnd a bush, whence a charming sound would issue, the like of 
which be had never beard before. Bedford, thoroughly perturbed 
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and doubdog itriKther Paikea ?m io the full possession of his 
ftculws pUetd an astronomical problem before him, which the 
youQg maw solvcd With cssc and demonstiated admirably. But 
in spite of the clergyman’s warnings nothing would make him 
beiim that there was anything devilish in the little fairies playing 
and singing outside the dzde of chalk. 

About three months later he came ro see Bedford in great 
distress, saying that he wished be had listened to the la^’s 
warnings, for be had become involved in something which be 
feared ni4 gbt cost him his life and for which be felt great remorse. 
The «<v]TMinr«nfy with the furies had delighted him so much that 
he had deteimmed to pursue his studies of the Art and, following 
the instructioQS in hh book, m procure a ftmiliar spirit. He 
was only too successful in this, hav^ obtained one called Malach. 
This name ^ proved ominous for poor Parkes, who 

had been utkh^y and fr^tened ever since. For from the 
appearance of hbiacb onwards the spirits manifbted quicker than 
he wished and in the most horrible shapes. Serpents, lions and 
bears had replaced the fury folk; tod what was worse, they seemed 
to blow and breadie upon him, which made hh hair rise upon his 
head. Worst of all, be realized all too soon that it was not in his 
power to dismiss diem, whilst faring every moment that they 
would tear him to pieces. A truly hellish visitadon of this nature 
had taken place on a midnight in December, when he had been 
forced to endure their presence in an ky sweat of terror until at 
last the dawn had broken and they had vanished. His health was 
completely shattered by tfaii experience, and though be con¬ 
sult^ a doctor, he died shortly afterwards.’ 

It would seem that Parkes’ boiA contained one or other of the 
versions of the drwmding hierarchy of spirits given in the 
Lemigtfon, very probably T. R.’t rendering of the Puudomonarchia 
Daemmum printed by Soot An »rT’*«inTaiv^ with this would be 
very liable to generate in a susceptible mind vistoos of evil spirits 
in bestial disguise. Moreover Parkes may have remembered the 
warning given about Ascaioth: ‘Let every Exordst take heed, that 
be admit him not too near him, because of his sdnkiag breath. ** 

' Thb Story is tskea from Tk4 Sptartf or Kom of tJu Im/itMo Wortd, 
Loodoo, pp. aas-S. 

* Soot, op. oh. p. 333. Cf. above, p. 67. 
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It is a sobering reflexion that the magic crystal and the fiuiy 
folk which enliTeoed T. R.’s rituals should have led to such dire 
results when transported from the printed page into the realm 
of real life, especially ctHisidcring that both Dee and Thomas Parkes 
were entirely innocent in intentioa. 


(«) ApoBomus Tyma in London 

Whether or not a Barrett school magic was ever established 
in Cambridge, there is good reason to believe that it had a follow¬ 
ing in Londmi under the leadership of Bulwer Lytton, and that 
the French occultist Alphonse Louis Constant (c. 1810-75) was at 
one tune connected with it. It therefore behoves one to scrutinize 
rather more closely the ehalJeng m g figure of Eliphas Ldvi (Zahed) 
as he preferred m be called after be had adt^ted the Hebrew 
version of his names. Not only is he the great modem exponent of 
high or transcendental magic as be christened it, being a preaching 
rather than a practising magician; but he has also left behind him a 
most important description of an evocation he performed in 
London in the year 1854. The question as to whai manaer of man 
he really was now insists upon an answer. 

L^i was bom the son of a poor shoemaker into the Roman 
Catholic Church; and being an extremely clever child was edu¬ 
cated for the priesthood. But, always a wayward and unorthodox 
thinker, he was expelled from the Petit S^minaice de Paris on 
account of his heretical views atkd found his spiritual level in the 
company of such ambiguous prophets as Vintras. He undertook a 
mystioo-politkal mission to the poor, and got inm trouble by 
publishing socialistic pamphlets, which earned him a stiff fine and 
several months' incarceration. Nor did hia marriage to a beautiful 
girl of sixteen called No^mie Cadot anchor him in domestic 
tranquillity; for she left him after the death of their two young 
children, married again and became wcU-known as a sculptress 
under the name of Claude de Vigoon. L6^i’s subsequent life was 
uneventful and yet not exactly conveotional. His books on magic 
failing (rather surprisingly) to keep the wolf from the door, be 
supplemented his income by giving instruction in occult matten 
to disciples and admirers. At some point between the pubJication 
of Lt dc^melet ritutl de la haute magie (1854-6) and Histoire de 
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la magit (i860) be lereited to the £uth of his fiitbers and died in 
1875 ami^t the last offices dte Qnnch. 

His reversion bad an effixt upon his attitude towards magic. 
In 1856 ‘high magic’ (or what we should call white magic) of a 
very graodiose brand bad bees regarded by L6d as the one science 
coenl with creation itself, as the key to all miTarlw and the paffi to 
omnipotcDoe; but in i860 this tspea was reserved, althot^ not 
with pristiDe clarity, for the dogma and ritual of the Church. 
Magic under any oUier auspices was now condemned as a work of 
delusicm and esil, of hallucination dtber sdf-induoed or due to 
diabolic interventiOD. To the dispassionate reader it makes 
singularly little difference whether Uvi h expounding magic as a 
firee-thinking magus or as a devout if unorthodox Catholic. In 
either case the totalled ’tdeoce’ becomes more transparently 
bogus with every page one turns. One cannot deny him a highly- 
wrought imaginatioo, flashes of poetry, moments of great penetia- 
tioo; but his work as a whole amotmts to a mere accumulatioQ of 
brilliant verbiage, pretentious, high-flown, allusive, allegorical 
and often ambiguous. Read objectively with no ulterior end in 
view, his books nevertheless OMitrtve, by the author’s vitality, 
visioa and verve, to endow the rather tedious stit^ect-matter 
with a specks of literary glamour which has fudnated many minds. 

The personality of the writer displays in a marked degree that 
ambiguity which teems a constant characteristic of real or pre- 
tended magidant, and to vdiich the discordant and discrepant 
accounts of his contemporaries also bear witness. One of his 
disciples, Madame Gebhard, paid a very handsome tribute to his 
memory, sriiich reads too mudi like an obituary notice to be quite 
convincing: 

He lived a quiet and leoied life, having few friends... .His habits 
...were sinq>Iie, but be wu no v^ctaiian....He had a wonderful 
memory, and a marreUous flow of language, his ezpresaoos and 
illustratioas being of Use dioiceat and rarest duncter... .Never did 
I leave his presence without feeling that my own nature had been 
uplifted to iwbler trsd better things, and I look upon Eliphas Ldri 
as one of the truest fheisds I ever bad, for he taught me tte highest 
truth wUch it it in tbe power of man or woman to grasp.' 

' A. E. Wtite, Tht Myiuria ^ Magic, p. lo. The omssion marks are 
(pretumabljr) Waite's. 
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* Simple habits’ was evidently a polim way of saying that 
was far from clean; and ’no vegetarian’ was a euphuism for 
gluttony, according to Madame Gebhard’s private disdo«ures to 
Sinnett, who made haste to reveal them to Madame Blavatsky. 
She for her part had heard from her aunt that bad exorbitantly 
charged forty francs for one minute of conversation and explana¬ 
tion of the Tarot cards. His hostile biographer, Charles Qttuliac, 
took I very poor view of such lessons, mocking at the credulous 
clients who paid as much as twenty-five francs for prophecies by 
Ludfer. Uvi naturally gave an entiidy different complexion to the 
matter: 

As regards our lessooa—I have no roanusciipc coono—I give to my 
diadples according to the need of their minds what the spirit gives me 
for them. I demand nothing, and I refuse oothiog fitom them in return. 
It is a conunuoioo and an exchange of bread; spiritual for bodily. But 
the needs of the body ate of so little account for me that the generous 
gifts of those of my children who arc rich serve mainly to aatisify the 
first and greatest need of my soul and of all our souls: Charity.' 

A vision of Chadband unctuous with muffins ogles between these 
lines; whereas the following passage from the advertisement pre¬ 
fixed CO the first edition of the Hiitory of Magic strikes a more 
convincing note: 

The writer of these books gives lesnos willing to serious aod 
interested persons in seardt of these; but once aod for all be desires to 
forewarn bis readers chat be tells no fomioes, does not teach divinatioD, 
makes no prediccioas, composes no philtres and lends himself to no 
sorcery and no evocatioo. He is a man of acteooe, not a man of decep¬ 
tion. He condemns energetically whatsoever is condemned by religion, 
and besce be must not be confounded with persons who can be 
approached without heritatioo on a question of applying their kaow- 
le^ to a dangerous or illicit use.* 

This strenuous disclaimer was written after LM’s reversion; he 
might not have protested quite so eneigetically whilst he was still 
a fiee-lance thinker; but in the main he eschewed the practice of 
magic in favour of the theory. Nevertheless on one occasion prior 
to i860 he broke through t^t golden rule of conduct and gave a 

' Waite, op. cit. p. 7, footnote. 

* Levi, History qf Magic, ti. Waite, pp. ysyf. 
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dettiled accouni of the peifbimince in Trantctndmtal Magic. 
The ma gioami wbom wc have hitherto tried to observe woridag 
the magical ritoab have oot, save the setf-confEsscd swindler 
Catamvs, spcAxn in the first person except under torture. The 
nearest to a subjective statement are Dee’s reports of Kelley’s 
outbursts tod qocstioos to die spirits and the record of Wcb^s 
account of the proceedingi which led to the death of two of hit 
associates. Butnowatlast the magician himselftakes up the burden 
ofthetale. Oddly enough his smty rings true. It is written soberly, 
lucidly and realistically, and seems to be as accurate a statement of 
fiicts and as dispasstonate a commentary on them as one could 
possibly expect fiom anyone dellberaiely undertaking an experi* 
ment in necromattcy. M no period of his life, as fiur as one can 
make out, wu in favour of rasing the spirits of the dead, 
considering such an operation to be dangerous, destructive to the 
mind of the exorcist and potentially evil. He bdieved that com- 
muoicatioa was estaMished only with the astral bodies of the dead, 
that is to say with the sdll sinful and unpiuified residuum of the 
departed soul^ and be defined the phantoou teen as ‘larvae... 
de^ or perishing substances’. For this reason be was a declared 
eiKmy of spiritualism, as indeed occuldsts generally are. And yet 
he, of all people, undertook to summon up Uk shade of Apollonius 
of Tyana for maotic purposes. According to himself, be yielded to 
pressure; and it seems likely, reading between the lines of his 
account, that he consented in order to enhance or maintain his 
m^kal prestige with the drde of which Bulwer Lynon was the 
centre. 

Lfvi and Lytton were almost certainly acquainted, having met, 
according to the latter’s son, either in Paris or Nice. The mys> 
terious vril in TV Raa was only another for Lfvi’g 

Astral Light, the prepotent magical medium triiich plays such a 
portentous part in his books. These were all in the KMbwortb 
library which also preserved a letter to Lytton from L^i on the 
sobjea of a untversaj force and how to emptoy it for the pqupoae of 
evt^ing spiritual visioiis and presences; it further made mention 
of an evocation of elementary spirits p^ormed on the top of the 
London Pantheon, at whidi the novelist was present. Madame 
Blavatsky, much in the know about such matters, declared through 
the mouth of tbsi spurious Mahatma, Koot Hoomi, that Bulwer 
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Lyrton had m fact attempted to found an occuk society for the 
study of cerononial magic under his own leadership, and that 
EUphas was one of its members, but that it to an tin- 
timely end. LM's presence in London in the spring of 1854 may 
have been at the invitation of Lytton »> beemne a member of this 
occult club and help to found a school magic; but if so the 
Englishman was probably disappointed, for evidently fou^c 
shy of exhibiting miraculous powers. He complained that the 
persons of eminence to whom he had introductions were all 
frivolously anxious for revelations from the supernatural world 
and expected him to work wonders as if he were a charlatan. 
Disconcerted (or as be put it discouraged) at being ashed to 
practise what he preached, be represented himself as withdraw¬ 
ing from society and immening himself in the study of the 
Kabbala, for which purpose he had originally come to London. 
He had always shrunk, he said, from the disillusionmcot and weari¬ 
ness of ceremonial magic, which required in addition an expensive 
equipment, extremely difficult to cedlea. He therefore decided to 
trouble himself no more with English adepts so superficially 
minded. But they were not so easily shaken off: 

.. .returning one day to my hotel, I found a note awaiting me. This 
note contained half of a card, divided tiansvetsety, on which I recog¬ 
nized at once the teal of Solomon. It was accompanied by a smsU 
sheet of paper, on whidi these words were peodUed:—’To-morrow, 
at three o'dodc, in front of Westminster Abbey, the second half of 
this card will be given you.' I kept this curious assignation. At the 
appointed spot I found a carriage drawn up, and as I held unaffectedly 
the fragment of card in my hand, a footman approached, making a sign 
as he did so, and then opened the door of the equipage. It contained a 
lady in black, wearing a thick veil; she motion^ to me to take a seat 
be^e her, ^wing me at the same time the other half of the card. 
The door dosed, the carriage drove off, and the lady raising her veil 
I saw that my appointment was with an elderly person, having grey 
eyebrows and black eyes of unusual brilliance, strangely fixed in 
expression. ‘ Sir, ’ she began, with a strongly marked En^h accent, ’ I 
am aware tbit the law of secrecy is rigorous amongst adepts; a fnend 

of Sir B-L-, who bat seen you, knows that you have been asked 

for phenomena, and that you have refused to gn^ sudi curiosity. 
You are possibly without the matexiali; I should Ulw to shew you a 
complete taagied cabinet, but I must exact beforduad the most 
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mvioltble nleoce. Ifyoo will not give me chit pledge opoa your booout 
I shall prt ordert for you to be diivai to your botd. ’ I made the 
required ptomiie tad keep it faithfully by not divulging the name, 
pocidoQ « abode of this lady, whom I soon tecognaed at ah initiate, 
not exactly of the first order, to still of a moct exalted grade. We had 
a number of long oonveraatioas, in tbe oourae of which die intitted 
always upon tbe neceatity of practical exper ienc e to complete initixtioo. 
She shewed me a ooQexnon of magical vettmentt and instrumetits, 
lent me tome rate books which I needed; in short, the determined me to 
attempt at her boose tbe experiment of a complete evocation, for ^ch 
I prepared during a period of tweoty'ooe dayi, scrupulously obaerving 
the kid down in the thirteenth chapter of tbe Ritual.* 

Turning to these rules it appears that, in order U> converse 
with a celebrated person now dtad, one must meditate on hts life 
and writings for twenty-one days. One mutt also attempt to form 
an idea of his personal appearance and bold imaginary conversa- 
doos with him, carrying his portrait, or failing that his name, 
oontinially on one’s person. During the whole of this period a 
vegetarian dkt must be obaerved, and a severe fast during the 
last seven days. There b also the mimical oratory to coosmict; 
but Ldvi had no need to undertake that labour; it was ready for 
him: 

The cabiiKC prepared fin tbe evDcatkm was tiniaied in a turret; 
it cnnftnfd four coocsve mirron and a specks of altar having a white 
marble top, enctrded by a chain of magnetued itoa. The Sign of the 
Pentagram... was graven and gilded on the white marble surfiice; 
jr was insoribed also in various colours upon a new white lambskin 
stretched benesth the ahtr. In tbe middk of tbe maibk table there was 
a ttoall copper chafing-dish, charcoal of alder and laurel 

wood; anotber dafing-dish was set before me on a tripod.* 

One can quite see Lfvi's point about die expense and labour in¬ 
volved to assembling tbe equipment necessary for an evocatioD of 
the dead; and one sympathizes whh the fna gickn who was ‘no 
vegetarian’ (and possibly a ghnoo) over the rigors the twenty- 
one days’ absteotioo from meat and the seven days’ fast, which 
came to an end on July 24. On that day or night Ldvi proceeded 
CO call up tbe ghost of tbe ‘divine ApoUonius’ in order to put two 

' Lfvi, Trant4/td4ntcl Matte, tr. Waite, pp. lyaf. 

* Ibid. p. 153. 
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secret questions to turn, one conceming himself and one on behalf 
of the lady. She had wished to be present at the opetatno; but 
the indispensable third person proriog too nervous, Livi con* 
ditcted the experiment al^. If be followed his own iostrucrions, 
he must have bathed before entering the oratory and all his under¬ 
garments must have been ‘of the most iniaa and scrupulous 
cleanliness*. (* All dirt is evidence of negligence, and n^igence is 
deadly in Magic.*) As for the upper garments, they were of the 
kind enjoined by the ritual texts; 

I was clothed in a idiite garment, very similar to the alb of our 
catholic priests, but longer and wider, and I wore upon my bead a 
crown of vervain leaves, intertwined with a golden chain. I bdd a new 
sword in one hand, and in the other the Ktual. I kindled two foes 
with the requisite prepared substances, and began reading the evoca- 
tiOBs of iht Ritual in a voice at fost low, but rising by degiees.' 

The ritual chosen by L6vi for this purpose was the Magk 
PhiJoiop}^ of Patridus, containing, he »td, the doctrine of 
Zoroaster and the writings of Hermes Trismegistus. He also 
recited in a loud voice in Greek the so-called Nuctfttttron of 
Apollonius, of which be gave a translatioD at the end of Tron- 
scemUntal Magic, adding a commentary which merely makes coo- 
fusion worse confound^ for those who arc outside the magic 
esoteric circle. Ldvi said that Nucimtrm might be translated 
The Light of Occultim, and indeed that rendering seems hiring 
enough: 

The Pirsi Hour 

In unity, the demons chant the praises of God; they lose their nulicc 
aodfiuy. 

The Second Hour 

By the duad, the Zodiacal fish chant the praises of God; the Sety 
aerpeois entwine about the caduceus, and the thunder becomes 
harmonious. 

The Third Hour 

The serpents of the Hennetic caduceus entwine tfaice rimes; Cerberus 
opens his triple jaw, and foe chants foe praises of God with the three 
tongues of the lightning. 


a>M 


' LCvi, T*(uucendental Magic, > 53 ^ 
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ThtFomkHour 

/a the fourth boor die soul reviiits the tombs; the magical lampi ate 
u the four comeis of the dtde: h it the tune of cochantmcnts 
and ilhMiou. 

Thi PifA Hov 

The voke of the (teat wtteta celebrates the God of the heavenly 
nheres. 

Thi Sixth Hevr 

Tbe spirit abtdet immoTibk; it beholds the infernal moostets swarm 
down upon it, and does not foar. 

TV 5 «eeuA Hour 

A foe, whidi in^arts life to all animated beings, is directed by the 
will of pure men. Tbe initiate stretches fordi his band, and pains are 
assuaged. 

TV Big/uh Hev 

The stats utter speech to one another; tbe soul of the BUDS correspoods 
with tbe ezhihtkm of the flowers; chatnt of harmony create unison 
between aU natural things. 

Tfu Nimk Hour 
The number which man not be divulged. 

TV Taith Hov 

Tbe key of tbe sattoootnical cyck and of the circular movement of 

htuittn Itfe, 

TV£ZmnrA Hew 

Tbe winp of the genii move with a mysterious and deep murmur; they 
fly fima ^bere to sphere, and bear the messages of God from world to 
imtld. 

TV TuilfA How 

The works of tbe Kghx ctetsal ate fulfilled by fire.* 

After intoning this solemn ooosense, Ldvi followed it up with a 
conjurattOD in Greek, beginning: 

Let tbe Fttber of all be CounscUor and thrice-greai Hermes guide, 
and ending: 

0 ApoUoniiis, 0 Apollonius. O ApoUooiat, thou teadiest the Magic 
of Zoroaster [follower] of Oimuzd: and this is the service of the gods.* 

' LAW, Ttwatutdtnul Mogie, pp. soot. * Ibid. p. ydz. 
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The SRwke spread, the flame caused the objects upon which h fell to 
waver, then it went out, the smoke stiU floatmg white and slow about 
the marble altar; I seemed to feel a quaking of the earth, my ears 
tingled, my heart beat quickly. I heaped more twigs and perfuiM on 
the chafing-dishes, and as the flame again burst op, I beheld dis¬ 
tinctly, before the altar, the figure of a man of mon than normal stxe, 
which dissolved and vanished away. I recommenced the evocations and 
placed myself within s drde which I had drawn previously between the 
tripod and the altar. Thereupon the mirror which was bdund the altar 
seemed to brighmn in its depth, a wan fi>rm was outlined tbereb, which 
increased and seemed to approach by degrees. Three times, and with 
dosod eyes, I invoked Apollonius. WIko I again looked forth there was 
a man in front of me, wrapped from bead to foot io a spedet of shroud, 
whkh seemed more grey than white. He wu lean, melancholy and 
beardless, and did not ahogether corre s pond to my preconceived 
notion of Apollonius. I experienced an abnormally cold sensation, and 
when I endeavoured to question the phantom I could not articulate a 
syllable. I therefore plac^ my hand upon the Sign of the Pentagram, 
and pointed the sword at the figure, cotcunanding it mentally to obey 
and not alarm me, in virtue of the said sign. The fom thereupon 
became vague, and suddenly dissppeared. I directed it to teturo, and 
presently felt, as it were, a breath close by me; something toudxd my 
band which was holding the sword, and the arm became immediately 
benumbed as far aa the elbow. I divined that the sword displeased the 
spirit, and I therefore placed its point downwards, dose by me, within 
the circle. The human figure reappeared immediately, but I experienced 
such an intense weakness in aU my limbs, and a swooning sensabon 
came so quickly over me, that I made two steps to sit down, whereupon 
I fell into a inofound lethargy, accompanied by dreams, of which I 
had only a confused recollection when 1 came again to mysdf. For 
several subsequent days my arm remained benumbed and painful. 
The apparition did not spo^ to me, but it seemed that the questiom 
I had designed to ask answered tbcmselvea in my mind. Totbstoftbe 
Udy an interior voice replied—Death l—it was cooceming a nun about 
wh^ she desired infbnnation. As fin myself, I sought to know 
whether reconciliatioD and forgiveoeas were posiible between two 
persons who occupied my thoiigbts, and the same inexorable echo 
within me answer^—D cskH...T he consequence of this experience 
on myself must be called inexplicable. I was no longer the same nun; 
something of another world has passed into me; I was no longer 
either sad or cheerful, but 1 fidt a singular attnebon cowards death, 
unaccompanied, however, by any suiddtl tendency.... I repeated the 
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Mine eip«rifiKat on two further occukmt.. .the net Rsuk of these 
two tdc^Dsl evocsbons ms for me the levelatioii of two kabelistic 
seaets triiicb wti ght in a short space of time, the foundations 

and laws of sodetjr«large, if chef came to be known gesKtall;. 

Am I to ooodude from all this that I tesdly evoked, saw and touched 
the great Apollonius of Tyana? I am not so halludnated to affirm or so 
uoaetiout as to beliere it. The effKt of the preparadoos, the perfumes, 
the mirrors, the pa ftts<1”i ii an actual drunkeimess of the imaginatiosi, 
irtikfa must aa powetfoOf upon a person otherwise nervous and 
impreaaiooable. I do not explain the phTsical laws by which I ssw and 
unidbed; I affirm aoktjr that I did tee a^ (hat 1 did touch, span from 
drauning, and this a rufficiect to establiih the real efficacy of magical 
ceremonies. For the rest, I regard the practice u destructive and 
dsagetout: if it became habitual, ndthcr moral nor physical health 
would be able to withstand it... .After the evocation I have described, 
I fe>tead carefuDy (he life of ApoUoDtut, who it represented by his* 
torisos as an ideal of antique beauty and ei^ance, and t remarked that 
mwtrds the end of his hfe be was starved and tortured in prison. 
This circumsaDce, sdiich remained perhaps m my memory wUhout 
my bciof aware of it, may have determined the unattractive form of my 
viaoo, the latter regarded solely at the voluntary dream of a waking 
man.' 

It ought to have been an outstiadiog event in the annals of 
ceremonial magic, this evocatioa of one of the greatest ma gictans 
of antiquity by one of the most fiuiKHis of the modem magi, 
aod moreover by means of a ritoal attributed to the phantom. It 
seems, however, to have had no propordooate effea, smee Ldvi 
evidently did not divulge those two world*thaking Rabbalistic 
secrets. Those who have undergone similar iruellectual enlighten* 
ment when coming round from gas will probably realize why he 
refrained from the atttmpt, without for that reason impugning his 
veracity as a recorder of events. As for as in him lay he was 
reporting hh expehences accurately and consciennously. That 
swooning seosatioo followed by a profound lethargy r«alb the 
stupor t^ch overwhelmed Weber during his invocation with such 
disasDoiis results. Charcoal fumes are mote deadly than wood* 
smoke aod incense, the materialists will say; the occultists will 
retort that to invoke spirits for ignoble ends is more dangerous 
to the operator than to summon up the shade of a lofty intelligence 

' l>vi, TtmutmUiUal Aiagk, pp. l54-'7. 
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for purposes of legitimate questioniog. But the most interesting 
feature of the account is the uncertainty of the commentary. 
L6ri kept on shifting his ground between rationalism and mystic¬ 
ism. Like Casanova be seemed to wish to have it both ways: 
to display his scepticism and obfectivity and yet to convince the 
reader of the reality of the experience. From the subiectiTc point 
of view it seems to have been real enough; whatever ioierpretatioo 
is put upon the events desatbed, would appear to have 
occurred in Ldvi's mind exaedy as he recounted them. 

But only in Ldvi’s mind. Tbe fiiint feeling of reality din g in g 
to his account evaporates in the transcription made by Somerset 
Maugham in The Magician. Tbe nineteentlHXQtury phantom 
glides away Doisdessly> leaving no trace; whereas the gbosc of 
young Enkidu, summoned up thousands of years ago, still lingers 
above ground, sorrowing wi^ Gilgamish, his fiithful and incoo- 
sdable friend. Such is the magic of poetry. 
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THE MYTH OF SATANISM 

In my previous study, Th* Myth of the Magust whilst anempdng to 
place the sucieenth-ceotuiy legend of Faust in its historical 
setting, I came to the cooclusioa that, lil» countless other ventons 
of the magus'mytfa, it had its roots in ritual. It also however 
appeared to have created ritual, judging by the many and various 
Honours of Hell which bore the name of Faust. On closet 
scrutiny this proved to be more than doubtful; and the place td’the 
Faustian magiail texts in the development of the Art as a whole had 
therefore to be determined. This raised the fundamental question 
as to bow fv medieval and modem magical ceremonies had pro-* 
duced or inspired mythology and art as they are known to have 
done in antiquity. On the face of it nothing comparable to Creek 
mythological tragedy or to the medieval passion plays has been 
generated by magical rites in modem tin>es; and yet the bewilder¬ 
ing phcoomeiK>n of the Faustus-myth, a whole complex of legend, 
poetry, drama and art, challenged this assumprion and seemed to 
bint at some conclusion only partially foreseen when I embarited 
on the invesdgatioo, but which became dearer and more irresistible 
during the course of the enquiry. 

Before coming to the crux of the matter, it u necessary to 
recapitulate and illustrate the inferences which have been tenta- 
tivdy drawn here and there throughout the book. If this study 
has done nothing else, it has certainly shown that ritual tends 
towards art in aU but the most debased axKl crassly utilitarian of the 
texts. In the records of antiquity the result and not the origin 
meets the gaze; but the rclation^p of cause and eftcc seems 
undeniable. The necromantic scene in the Epic of Gilgamsh 
undoubtedly gives the impression of being based on ritual cere¬ 
monies (notably burial rices) wtcnessed by the poet, and so does 
the raising of Darius in The Psrriom; whereas Homer’s descrip¬ 
tion seems rather to have been inspired by l^end or hearsay. 
The love-chaiim in Virgil’s Pharmaceutria were deliberately 
chosen for their poetical quality, and Lucan’s hair-raising account 
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of the rites of Eiicbtbo ilhatntes the propensit; of ritual to produce 
ficdoUj ooDSummated in Apukius’ Goldot Ass. A less conscious 
aod more organic development can be traced in the influence of the 
kauAasis on the descent of Aeneas into the Underworld in the 
wake of many an acmrohero in kingship and feirility'ritesi and 
Dame’s Drrew Com»^ is a great poet's vision and interpretation of 
the journey through the nether and upper r^ions constandy under¬ 
taken by »nfgift«n« in l^end because they had done so in the rices. 
These two examples show the cre ati ve energy in ceretnonial magic 
tiansfonned inm peerless poetry; but the question still resnains as to 
whether any oompaiabk process has occurred in more recent times. 

Shakespeare's Ariel and Milton’s Azael derive from magical 
texts aod it is just possible that the demoodr^ies which were 
such a marked feature of these manuals from Tht TestasHoU of 
^olumon d o w n w a rds contributed the notion of a pandem oniiiTn 
to Milton, who ayscallized the floating cooceptioQt generated by 
the rituals into a superb pageantry of evil But this is speculation 
and does not admit of proof. One is on firmer ground with the 
Greek magical p^>yri which show spontaneous development into 
poetry in many of the texts, a process also visible in some of Anci- 
Soot's rituals, in vriuch magic for magic’s sake lords it over 
practical considciations, and poetry b achieved. Thb however b 
in the frameworii sS the ceremony itself, u arc also the epic 
elements discernible in Tht Ttstanttsi cf Solommf which elaborated 
the legend of the building of the Temple and contributed some 
items to it, verging on the territory of folk-lore. The introductioos 
to dse Kty Sciomm ibo used and ad dH to the 

mythical matter about the wise king, and the first part of the 
Lim^ton could be described at an amplification and elabotatioD 
of the l^end of the brazen vessel. ‘Faust's* Magia has epic 
streaks in it too; the planetary spirits as well as the presumed 
author and Mepbisto give autobiographical details, which are also 
present in the Black Raxm; whibt the pygmies in Mqgu and 
Luridan in Anti-Soot show affiliations with folk-lore. In all these 
cases the rituals owe far more to legend than they add to u, and are 
hardly more than signs and tokens of a persbteot mi gici l tradraon 
assoebted with certain well-known nanw 

Rather less hidebound b Tht Book ef tht Sacred Af<^ ef 
Abrameiin the Mage as deiit>ertd by Abraham thejea smto Ms son 
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Lamtch A.O. 1458. This m>d-6itecDtb>ceDniry text, originiUy 
written in Hebrew and translated &om French into English by 
Mathen, has a long autobiographical introduction describbg bow 
the writer became possessed of the secrets communicated in the 
manusaipt. Having received instrucctoo in the Kabbala from his 
father Simon, Abraham set out at the age of twenty when Simon 
died xtpoa a voyage of discovery into the mysteries of the Lord. 
He went first to Maycnce, where for ten years he sat at the feet of 
a Jew called Moses, only to come to the conclusion that his arts 
were infidel and idolatrous, whether deriving from ^ypdan. 
Median, Persian, Arabian or Christian sotircea. On February 13, 
2397 he therefore embarked for Egypt and spent two years in 
Constantinople, learning the sacred wisdom of Abramdin and 
copying out his secret books. On the way home be visited the 
m a gic i a ns in all the dties he passed through and was disillusioned 
or disgusted with nearly all, notably with the wizard whom he 
found in Prague 

.. .a wkfced man named Antony, who in mith showed me wonderfiil 
and supernatural things, but the infunous wretch avowed to me, that 
he had made a pact with the demon, and had given hinuclfovec to him 
in body and m soul, while the deceitful Leviathan bad promised him 
forty years of life to do his pleasure. Unto this day they do sing in the 
streets of the terrible end which bcfel him, for hit t^y was found 
dragged through the streea and his head without any tongue therein, 
lying to a draio.' 

Traditional beliefs about the terrible doom of black magicians 
have here been drawn into the autobiographical framework of the 
handbook, which was obviously designed to procure credence for 
the secrets and a market for the wares after tlte foshion of magical 
texts. Nevertheless in this instance, and sometimes in others coo, 
story-telling for its own sake won a temporary if precarious 
victory over utilitarian aims; so that tlus introduction forms a 
halfrray-house between ritual proper and a novel about magic. 
A further sttp forwards, alihou^ one that can hardly be called an 
aesthetic progress, is to be found in the German Wagnerbook of 
1593. This self-styled sequel to the Faustbook is one of the many 

' C J. S- Tbompson, Tht MysurUi and S4ertts Magic^ Loodoo, 
X 927 ,pp.a 3 iC. I have not been able to tee this text myself and am taking 
the details from Tbomptoo. 
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ctad'Sea fruits of legend, being a most uninspired imitatioD of the 
original (shorn of all hs potential greatness and of its tragic 
emocioo) but doggcdljr detennioed to go one better than its model 
IS &r as was ooooemed. In pursuance of that 

no less than twenty-five chief devils visit Wagner in state, whereas 
Faust bad received only eight (Belial, Luciper, Bbelzbub, 
Astbroth, Satanas, Anubis,Dtthicanus and Dracuus). 
The author of the Wagnerbook who was well up in contemporary 
magical handbooks and used them liberally to^ hts twenty-five 
fiends bodily from Wtents’ Pttudomonarchia Daemtmum, using 
the descriptions he found there, although condensing them some¬ 
what. Diminisbed as to numbers but otherwise un changed, this 
unattractive crew now lumbered into a work of fictioa, and though 
they do not exactly adorn h, one feels that they have chosen an 
appropriate mihai for their ungainly gyrations. Nevertheless 
th^ knew an hour of greater glory in the Faustian Sta^Sfait 
and in the chivalrous rite of Aad-Scot. They also exercised the 
imagination of the English author who produced an independent 
Wagnerbook in 1594 called Tfu Stcaui lUport cf Dc^ John 
Fauitm. This b as unlike its German counterpart as chaTV is 
dificrent from cheese, being a work of pure ima giiutiftn bordering 
throughout on pure nonsense, with fiasbes of wit, poetry and fancy, 
metaphysical arguments, chivalrous combats and a good deal of 
irrespoQsibk skylarking. The author knew Scot’s Discoiurie of 
Witchcroft and drew on T.R.*s translation of the Puudomonarehia 
for an infernal manifestatioD which occurred sritilst Wagner was 
musing 00 the possibility of summoning up the departed spirit of 
hb sometnne master Faust: 

Sodainly the ab began to leceiTe an alreradoa and change with a 
thick foggy oust, u if k would have shut op the desired day fimn mm’s 
view, the winds raged, the thimda lifted up bb voyce above the 
strain, hail and tain immcdutely foUowing, and all theae but the 
ordiflaty presages of an ippesriog ^irit... .Sodainly (for alwsyes such 
haps ate todain) the doors flew open as if dsey would have fled fiom 
flying, ind in all pomp entered as k were the prologue of a comedy, a 
fellow so short arsd little, as if be should be of one year, and yet not so 
briefe at ill favoured, in hb hands a dub, on hb a crown of bunel, 
riding upon a low mule, bb name was Gomoiy, a strong and mighty 
duke, the ruler of sb and twenty kgioos, aiul next in bnvesy appeared 
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Volac a great govetnour, in tbe shape like a boy with wtnga like an Angel 
of HcU to be of old rusty iron, riding upon a dragon with four 

in his hands he held a flaming torch to give li^t to the after 
conuBcrt and beholders; oest after him appeared Asmody a king 
mighty and puissaunt, ragged and bristled like a bore on foot> b earin g a 
banner or lance. After him issued Lud fier the king of the Oriestf 
with tbe four monarchs of his dominions, betwixt them were two 
mighty spaniels which drew in a fiery cart, Doctor John Fauslus.. 

Three of the fiends in the Puudomonarchia, of which only VoUc 
at all resembles 'Solomon’s’ portrait, amble past in this vision, 
rather more nimbly than in the Wagnerbook, though less dramatic¬ 
ally than in Sao-Sjurir and fiir less impressively than in Anti-Scot’s 
invocation of Paymon, Rarhin and Parma. But the author had not 
yet done with the DiscouerU ojf WiUher^t. He based his exuberant 
description of the ‘lamcnubk history of the death of sundry 
Students of Wittenberg’ on the invocatioo of the five infernal 
of the Nortii, given in Scot’s fifteenth book. What is more he 
did the thing in style. Hearing that Wagner had left Wittenberg, 
seven reckless scholars determined to use the books he had left 
tvhmd in order to do some conjuring on their own account: 

And then down they get into a black court, and hav^ lighted 
tapers, having injuriously ftamed tU the circles, squares, triangles, &c. 
and apparelled with all the oonjuriog robes that the art requircth, there 
they begin in a mow dreadful confusion of hellish siUables m cnfbrm 
the ixmI after these words followed (as there needs must such 
filin g follow after such words) a terrible roar, and then to bright a 
nn« th*""g thkk fiery fume ascended out of tbe earth as if it would 
have made an eternal night, then a vehement flaiM followed, which 
with motion ran al^t the brims of tbe circle, until as weary 

it left moving.. .then fitom beneath was heard most lamentable out¬ 
cries, from above huge trembUng, thunder, and round about nothing 
but fear and death in a thousand terrible divers shapes.. .then round 
about was sounded alarms with drums, and onset wifo trumpw, m u 
there all tbe world had conflicted, then the flame which all this while 

ran about the cirde became a body, but such a body, as if h h^ b^ 

but a picture would have madded any one. At whose sight they 
wholly overcome with deadly fear fotgat the use of the pantades or 
any oi ch gear, but even submitted themselves to tbe small mercy 

' W. J. Thoms, Barfy B^Ush Prou Rtmtanus, London, 1858, nt, 
pp. 3 * 9 f. 
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of the fiend, who with great Tk4eaoe, rent tfaem, aod tore them mow 
Umemably. 

After a fearful, although ilhsory, conflagration, ftienda broke in 
to try to save the conjurcis, and found 

.. .a round plot of lome one hundred feet any way from the centre, 
there found they the religiooa cirdea, there the itiange cbaracxcrs, 

names ofangeb, a thousand ctoeea, there found they the five crosahilted 

daggen for the five kings of bell, there many a stroog bulwark buikled 
with rows of ctoeaes, there found they the suxpkasea, the pall, 
Bttiws, holy wamr pots brt*eo, then periapts, seals, signs of the angels 
of the seven dayes, with infinite like trash and roguery the 

fruits of the Devils rank fiuuk. But the mow itiwntiMf a ghr of lU 
the seven tchoUis utterly tom in pkcea, their Mood having 
the colour of the ground into a dark crimson, all their bodiea u black 
aa any coal, as if they had been icorcfat with a material fixe, their flesh 
videndy tom from their bones... 

This riotous, lurid and finally ghastly descriptioo was mspired by 
the passages in the Faustbook which deal with the ri mi t 

that occurred during the conjuring scene and with the frightftil 
death of the hero at the end of the book. But, as a glance at the 
diagram over-leaf will prove, Scot’s Diieoturit was responsible 
for the details trf the given with a gusto and verve 

which show that they had gready appealed to the anonymous 
author’s imaguiatioo. Imagination of a rather crackbramed sort 
was indeed hit long suit; and the necromantic jmcess printed by 
Soot which ended with the procuring of the ring of invisibility by 
the three sbteis of fiurics, Milia, Achilla and Sibylia, produced a 
fontasy whose source inspintion was obviously that very rite. 

I>uriag a spirited and dramadc account of a kind of mystery- 
play, the tragedy of Faustus, performed in the air by spirits before 
an assembled throng of gaping Wittenbcrgers, the author inter¬ 
polated an episode of considerable length from pure exuberance 
and high spirits. A young lacty, he teUs us, arriving by 

upon the scene, looked up into the fearful fla:^ eya of the devil 

and fdl down in a swoon 

.. .whom they conveyed away very speedily, yet ere they OMild come 

hofoe she was weU nigh dead, aod so she Uy foe two years without hope 

‘ Thoms, op. ck. in, pp. jTolt a. above, p. 236. 
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Figure for iiuninocung the five King* of (he North 


of life, or certaioiy of death: peat sorrow to her parcou aitd as cruel 
pair, to her: but the at lenph recovered her spirit, and if by your 
patience I may, I will tell you bow. There ww a most learned and 
n i^l knT docmr dwelling in the town who had great knowledge in the 
bUck-ait, who being requested to use some pfaytick to aid her in her 
great extremity, being promised for reward five thousand dollars; 
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this doctor perodving the csose of bet aulody was not caused of any 
distempetature of her body, bat only of the aforesaid ftar, knew that 
pfayakk might weQ make ha body semod, but bet mind never. Where* 
fore tut OD^ for the reward but also to become gracious arsd fiunous at 
ooc^ proceeded in his cote on this manner. Otse ni^ having nude lua 
oriaoos and nine times combed his hair with tears of a pure maid, aisd 
nbe times gone about a fiie made aD of pure Hcben coal, and thrice 
obe times called upon the name of the most dreadful Hecate, be laid 
hiinaelf to sleep upon a pure white and dean unspotted maideos smock, 
szkI covered himself over with the ashea^of a white hind losted and 
burned altogether: be slept, and the next morning apparelled in white 
robes having often and oftn called, recalled and ezotcued the three 
furies Millis, Achilys, and Sybilia, at length the ground opened, tod 
with them they brought a miik adtite steed, and did put upon his finger 
the ring of invitibilityi when they were vanished, be mounted npoo 
his horse, who with more swift chan the winged Pegasus catried 
him throughout the wide air so fttt and so long, that having passed over 
Bobem, Hungary, Thrada, tU Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and at length 
to Arabia Faelix, where he aliped upon a most high mountain... 
there be tyed his horse to a tree, and knocked at the castle pte, whoe 
afore sru nem seen any, so that no path could (bete be teen, so that a 
mao might justly have called it the house of litde bospttality; to him 
there came Nc^ectmeot, an old lady, and demanded what be would, 
wfao told her his errand, and withal a hog of fine gold from the three 
foities, ahe knew the ring and his errand, and conveyed him into fair 
rooms whereb the shewed him many a worthy kni^tes memorials, 
many to antidt mooument heaped up; but inner toonis so moostious 
dark and ni^itly, that no humane eye could perceive anything, and 
forth she brought him into a gtrtfen, out of the midst whereof rose a 
little hill, from the fommicy whereof, there was ■ paved way of pure 
crystal stone from along iftsose bosom trilled a ««»■» water; this water 
an oU man held, and bdeed be had it as a patrimony, ft» therefore 
be could shew many an aocieot evidence and worn charter, hit hair 
was all fled to the front, as if some enemy had acared the hinder lodu 
from hit scalp, on hii back hung a pair of wrbp which flagged down, as 
if esiber they had been broken or be weary, and thus he over-strod a 
round world, from out of every part whereof gushed out this »nwll 
liver wfakh wu conveyed down b this existal pipe: b ooe hand he 
held a kmg sythe, tod b the other an boor-gjast: here the Doctor 
seeing the old ruioes of this sumptuous house, tod all the foir wrails 
and buildings overgrown with a deadly moss was much amaxed, but 
beaiusc he could not tarry, he dipt a small vial b the spring and 
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departed... .Neglectment shut the doors upon him, whilst he mounttd 
upon his white swift-footed horse, and h; the like time arrived at his 
own house, where havin{ with the blood of a new beyftr thrice 
anointed tte feet of his CavaUo, and tying at his ear with a siting of 
fine silk, spun by the hands of a pure maid, the received ring of in¬ 
visibility unto his car, with many a cross and many an open Ave Mans, 
ditouss^ him, who in the same moment renimed to the place ftom 
whence be came. With this water the doctor came to the maid, and 
having used a certain inesntatioo, gave her xo drink of the water of deep 
oblivioD, which she bad no sooner tasted of, but stxaigbtways she had 
forgotten the terrible picture of the devil, and was revived of all her 
infernal fears, the doctor called, winning him credit, favour and fame 
and richly rewarded for bis mcdccine, departed, and coining home 
threw his vial into the deep river buiying oblivion with oblivion...' 

The whole fimtastic ^isode centres upon the reanimation of a 
corpse, and the swooning young Indy owes her being to the 
necromantic process in The Discouerie of WiUhae^U whidi a 
dead body which had to be broughi to life also paved the way for 
the evocation of Milta, Achilia aisd Sibylla and tte production of a 
ring of invisibility. Thereafter the author of 77m Second Report 
of Doctor John Faustm went curvetting and cavorting off on his 
magic steed into realms of poetical allegory strongly reminiscent 
of the Fairy Queen; and as fiu as one can make out ^ was poking 
fun in his happy-go-lucky way both at the necromantic process and 
at Spenser’s poem. But whether in jest or in earnest, he released a 
romantic story firom the ritual text; it came gambolling out 
spontaneously and nanually to execute its capers, then nude its 
bow to the onlookers and a^y redied. It had done something to 
show the creative energy latent in ceremonial magic, but perhaps 
not vety much. And indeed it must be allowed that the data 
ooUecced up ro now to illustrate the emergence of poetry or 
narrative firom mcdim*al and modern ritual texts are not very 
impressive, considered as a whole. 

Tbc structure of invocation-ceremonies being dramatic, and 
Greek as well as medieval drama bearing the traces of their ritual 
origin plain to sec, one naturally expects something nun remark¬ 
able to have been achieved along dramatic lines by the texts I 
have been investigating. Drama is obviously if only embiyonically 

' Thoou, op. dt. nt, pp. 357ff. 
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pmeot in the dialogues held betweea ‘ Solomon’ and tlu demons 
in the Te$tameai it rises to the proportion of diunatic action in 
the full-length cemnooial in the CUtvicUs', it assumes the character 
of a personal cooflia bet w ee n the Kardst and Lucifuge in the 
Grand and blossoms out into melodrama in StaSpait. 

Passing from one tt> another of these texts, one has the impression 
of witnessing the birch-throes of dranu, only to come to the con- 
dusioo that the inhmt was still-born; for however dramatic in 
essexKc neitber the Sdomonic oor the Faustian nor the 
rituab have devdcqwd into drama. 

The epithet Faustiao naturally gives one pause; for, although 
it became dear when eT*mtTiing the tryts that they were Faustian 
in name only and were older than the legend, mi ght they not 
nevertheless hare played some part in producing it? A possible 
due seems to suggest itself here; but wib it really help to explain 
the extraordinary violity of the sixteenth-century Faust-myth viiich 
went hurtling through folk-lore, Uttrature, music and art, touching 
the lowest and reaching the highest levels almost simoltaacously? 
Suddenly it was there: in cbapbMks btoadcut throughout Europe, 
in an immortal Elizabethan tragedy; hawked as a ballad round the 
streets; pictured on hostelry walls; gaped at on the boards, in 
plays which were spectacular aitd scnunooal, grisly snd senti¬ 
mental, fiuckal and fearful mm by turn; pirouetting in ballets* 
posturing in pantomimes, piandng rouiKl dxcus-hngs; stilled in 
the art of Rembrandt, flageUated by Hogarth, smitting in puppet- 
booths; battling through the period of Enlightenment; breasting 
the breakers of the Storm and Stress; suffering a Goethean sea- 
change, but with its vitality unimpaired. 

One thing at least seems certain: this miracle of creative energy 
canooc oonceivBbty have been due to the dim and distant kingship 
and fertility rites from which the l^end of Fausms ultimately drew 
its being; for, though a descendant of the mighty magus of old, 
the sixteenth-century magician was a d^cnenue sekm of a bouse 
whidi had once been ilhistiious but had now fiiiW i into decay and 
disrepute; and ceremonies enacted thousands of years ago, whose 
very memory was lost, could rsever have inrtaihti-H this vigour into 
his veins. And yet in the person of Faustus the legend underwent a 
rebirth, almost as if a sickly and puling infan t of m emasculate 
race had been revitalized at some baptismal font, a secret foot, 
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whose waters were dark, sinister and potent. It may seem strange 
and at first sight preposterous to haurd the opinion that rituals 
of invocation simUar to those later attributed to Faxist were the 
source whence the waters were drawn, but such I believe to have 
been the case. 

The first Faustbook is not very helpful on this subject, either 
because the author was more or less in the dark, or for the reason 
given by the edimr, who stated that be would not repeat the con* 
juradons used by the hero of the book when invoking the spirits, 
lest he should lead hb readers into temptadon. He kept this 
promise, and gave a very sketchy account of the ceremony of 
conjuradon wUch did not go beyond matten of common know¬ 
ledge. Taking certain magical words, figures, characters and 
conjurations with him, Faust went cme evening into the Spessart 
wood outside Wittenb^, and there at a place where four roads 
met he made several concentric circles with a staff and proceeded 
to invoke the devil between the hours of nine aiKl ten. Nothing 
could well have been less informative as far as would-be wizards 
were concerned; nevertheless this bald statement enshrines the 
current tradidoiul notions gathered directly or indireedy from 
ritual manuscripts. The sensadonal and terrifying manifestations 
which were then described and which I have quoted above' may 
have been included as a deterrent, but were more probably put in 
for their sales-valuc; in ettber case they were based on common 
rumour which for its part probably arose from the warnings in 
most ritual texts about the manifestations m be expected when 
invoking fiends. The first Faustbook by spreading itself on this 
subject added its quota, as Cellini also did, to what might be called 
the myth of manifestations; both the German and English Wagner- 
books developed and heightened the theme; pa»ing into print this 
legend which issued fri)m ritual was elaborated if not enriched. 

Marlowe was not interested in this aspect of the situation when 
he to dramatize ii. On the other hand he was not, and 
indeed could not be, content with the brief and paltry rendering of 
the conjuration-ceicmony which be found in his source. On the 
whole almost disconcmingly faithful to the Faustbook as 
'Englished' by P. F., be drew on his own knowledge of infernal 
evocations when h came to the summoning upof Mephistopheles, 
' Cf. p. i66. 
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and being the great tragic poet be was he threw a dark shadow over 
the performance. It s d>e shadow of Satanism, so persistently 
absent from the texts of black magic as has been abtmdantly 
illustrated in these pages, wbere it has been shown that (with the 
single excepdon of the preamble to Witutiberg) the de^ sum¬ 
moned were evilly intreated and often even tortured in effigy 
but never worshipped. The desperately wicked luture of the 
undertaking as stressed by the Faustt^ and intensified by 
Marlowe suggested a different approadi: 

Now dut the gloomy shadow of the night, 
liMigtng to view Odoo'i drizzling took. 

Leaps firom th* antarctic worid unto the sky. 

And dins the welkin srith bet pitdiy breath, 

Fauftus, begin thine incantations, 

And tty if devils will obey diy beat, 

Seeiag thou haw pay’d ^ sacrific’d to them. 

Within this ettde is jdtovsb’s name. 

Forward and backward anagrammatiz’d: 

Th’ abbreviated names of bidy samn, 

Figures of every adjunct to the heavens, 

And diaiscten of aigns and erring atars, 

By wfakh the ipiiits are enforc’d lo rise; 

Then &ar not, Fauatus, to be resolute. 

And try the utmost magic can perform. [Thtadtr.* 

Involuotahly one lememboi that Gilles was also said (as I believe 
Ubdlously) to have adored and sacrificed to the demons: there was 
kss jusdficatioD in his case for such a statement, in view of his 
detetminadoo never to surrender his soul to Satan. Marlowe’s 
Fausens, and indeed his German predecessor, were not the men to 
recoil before that deed: but it seems &ixly dear that the Elizabethan 
dramatist, tctoogly suspected of magical practices, had iko 
Satanist text to guide h™ in rht« scene, to judge by the acpi*! 
invocatkm: 

Sint mM JDb Aeimvmu pnpimt Kateir wmm tripUx Jtlrnkul 
^nis, Mris, ofuat, ttmu tpiriau, uheui Oritmit prinetps, 
afirm ardtutu mmareha, sr Dtmogorgm, propitiama vot, ut apparetu et 
jwgor MtpkuuphUu. [Enur Dragon from afvw.) Qatf u meraris? 

' C Msxlowe, 7 %t Trtfical Hisury of Doctor Pmanu, ed. Bou, 
Loodon, t9$2, pp. 68f. 
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ptr J«Ao«afR, Gthmtam, «i eenucraiam aquam quam nunc ipargo, 
tignumqu€ ends quod mate fado, tt per vota nostrat ipse mate surgat 
nobis dcatus Meptussoplidist 
Eitser Mephistofbilis. 

I ebatge thee to tetuin, and cfaaoge tby shape; 

Tbou art too ugly to attead on me... 

Acumen u> I think, a misreading for nonwn, and the * triple name * 
could stand for Aoona Y, Zeboath, Jehovah or for Jehovah, 
Emmanuel, Zambh (Father, Son, Holy Spirit) or any other 
of the many variant htdy names by which the deity was in* 
yoked in black magic. With this exception, the invocatioa, 
although there i$ a learned Renaissance flavoxir about it, follows 
orthodox lines, and the word vaUat instead of saJveat represents 
Marlowe’s possibly not very convincing but rather subtle attempt 
to make the invocation blasphemous. It certainly is at odds with 
’Jehovah's name forward and backward anagraminatiz'd' (a pithy 
poetical way of describing the method used by the Kabbalists to 
determine the seventy>two holy names for God), and also with the 
abbreviated names the saints in the circle. It makes nonsense 
too of the cooclusioo: ’ By Jehovah, bell and the holy water which I 
now sprinkle, and the sign of the Cross, which I now make.’ 
It would be worse than useless, it would be in the highest degree 
dangerotis, to call on the of the 'triple ddiy’ who bad just 
been dismissed (however courteously) from the drde. Yet 
vaieat is not a misreading or a slip for saheai, as Fauscus' sub- 
seqxient declaration makes clear: 

Me^. For, when we bear one rack the oame of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly, in hope to get his glorious soul; 

Nor will we come, unless be use such mcana 
Whereby he is in danger to be datnn’d. 

Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoudy to abjuie the Trinity, 

And prsy devoutly to the prince of bell. 

Faust. So Faustus bath 

Already dorse; and bolda this principle, 

Them is no chief but only Belzebub; 

To whom Faustus doth dedicate himself.* 

' Marlowe, op. dt. pp. 69f. *Ibid.p. 71. 
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Marlowe’s liywMte desire to emphasize the Satanism of the Faust 
legend led in the conjuratioa to the manuftcture of bricks without 
straw; one can onljr deduce that no really blasphemous text was 
available to the supposed member of t^ so-called ‘School of 
Night': 

Of Sir Walter Rawleys school of Atheisme by the waye, Sc of the 
Cooiutct that is M(aster] thereof, and of the diligence vsed to get ^wog 
gectlexncQ of this scboole, where in both Moyies and our Saio'. the 
olde, and the new Tewamente ate iested at, and the scboUars taughte, 
amoQge other ttuDges, to spell God bacfcwaide.' 

It unlikely that ‘forward and backward atragrimmatiz’d’ 
derived from Harriot’s iimructioos to his ‘schollars'; whereas 
“giad m mortfruP’ is an obvious echo of the ‘non moron, non 
morart, non moraro’ in many of the ‘orthodox’ rituals of black 
magic; and the charge to the spirit to change his shape, the first 
inanifcstatioQ having been too repulsive, b a recurrent feature of 
these texts. They proved rather intractable mataial for Satanist 
reconditioning at Marlowe’s hands. 

The legend however seemed to demand h; and smce all the 
subsequent actions in the drama (as in the Fsustbooks) were a 
result of the mvocatioa, the rdadonship b e tw een the ritual and 
the legend can i>ow be recognized more cteariy. Reverting to the 
simile of baptbm, it teemi Curly accurate to uy that the tracing of 
the ceremonial circle on the boo’s forehead dedicated him to the 
doom which lay in wait for ma gicbni under the Chrbtbo db- 
pensatioD, Whbin that ritually speaking impregnable fortress the 
myth-makers saw a tr^, and the bait was tlM pact with Inferaus. 
Thb brings us to the very hesn of the ptoblcsn. For a scrutiny 
of the magical texts shows that the ori^nal wording of the pact 
was based on the ritual evocations. Condensed and summari^, 
and insbting on the personal and spiritual immunity of the 
magician, the unilateral pact or oath developed spontaneously 
from the coniurationt, and was sworn to or signed by the fiends 
when the proper state of fear and trembling had b^ induced 

' F. S. Boas. Ckrittoptnr Marlocrt, Oxford, 1940, p. It). EagUsh 
(UBUMry of Robert PinciQi, Rgtpeimc ad BEtoUtita* adiefwN, 159s. 
QuiUer-Couch, Dover Wilson, Yates tad Bradbrook all agree in Ideati^- 
iog ‘ The School of Night ’ in Looa't Lobovr's Lost with Raleigh’s' School 
of Atheism’; bus it b on certain that Mariowc was a member. 
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io them by the ceremony of invocatkin. This process was described 
by ‘Agrippa'i and the Book containing the pacts or oaths is 
mentioned in the ClavicU as well as by ' Honorius** and ghren in 
full by ‘Faust’ in The text of the oath is also to be found 

in rKar znanual; and both the German ‘Honorius* and The Black 
Raven give a deuUed unilateral paa. Thus far ceremonial magic 
could go in the direction of drama whilst retaining its essential 
hypothesis of immunity from tragic consequences. 

But dranu tends dynamically towards a catastrophe. It took a 
step forward in the Grand Grimoire by introducing the conditional 
pact and another which endangered the soul of the exorcist, but 
whose ambiguities were such that the peril could be avoided. 
A hmHing bilateral pact leading inexorably to eternal damnation 
was the dark commentary of Christian mythology on ritual 
optimism. It conquered legend definitely in the person of Faust in 
t^ sixteenth century. Before that time many if not most of the 
pact'Signing of story had wriggled out of the tnp with 

the help of the saints or of the Virgin Mary, their bodies often 
bruised arKl mangled, but spiritually whole. This was the miracle 
of Theophilus, and this was also the final fate of Sylvester II. 
The doom of Faustus was darker and took on the proportions of a 
tragic myth. As such it entered drama, whldi goes focther in the 
direcrioQ of tragedy than ritual is designed to do. For ritual takes 
the long view and points to r^cneration following upon death. 
The and dismembered god has a ritual (and a religious) 
rebirth. Not so the tragic hero, the individual human being, who 
goes under in great tragedy to the sound of a note of reooociliatkm 
or resurgence, an echo from the rites. Both in the Faustbooks and 
in Marlowe’s drama he weoi under irrevocably and irretrievabiy 
beyond the possibility of hope. The rituals which thereupon 
borrowed his adapted themselves to this sobering circum- 
cmtifif u best they might, twisting and turning this way and that 
to avoid so desperate a ooodusion to their opdmiscic premises. 

In diis great exemplar of legend and art evolving in modem 
from a ritual process, the Satanic element or devil-worship 
was the added dtm^ton, which transformed a ceremonial per¬ 
formance into a mytholo^cal occutrenoe fit n> be iounortalized in 
tragedy. But what has been demonstrated here in connexion with 
Faustus has wider implicatioos; for there is evidence and to spare 
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that the myth of -^Mniwn itsdf was vety largely reared on the 
p frfr r p>anf» of ooQ-Sataoic rituals and their dissemmatioo in 
maaoscript or to print, whilst the literature and experiments 
devoted to white magic have bad do ctMuparaUe effecL Few but 
the readen of Somerset Maugham have heard of Ldvi's evocation 
of ApoUoaius of Tyana. Many have heard and shuddered at 
the ghastly story of Gilks de Rais. Based on the SoUHnoDic 
cvocatioDs made by Prelati and others, it sprang up almost over- 
ni g ht j a blood>curdliiig tale of horror retold in our own times by 
Huysmans in Ld-Bas, who deliberately combined the maximum 
of misreprcsentttioo about the hero with what was to all intents 
and purposes an ‘exposure’ of a modem Satanist Lodge and its 
ceklmoon of the Bl^ Mass. This gave another impetus to the 
legend; for the desire to bdieve in that unjrfeasing pe^rmance is 
deep-seated and widespread. It is an irrational myttelogical desire 
feeding on tumours and spuming proof. Shrill are the outraged 
protests when soeptidsm is displayed on the subjea of this 
illusimi, and pained is the surprise. The suggestkn that 
Guibourg may never have read the Amatory Mass over the naked 
body Madame de Montespao is not a popular one; nor is the 
attempt to distinguish betwe en that revolting p er formance and the 
abomination of the Black Mass likely to find much favour. The 
feeling of being dieated of one’s rights accontpaoks the discovery 
thst the blasphemous doings of HeIl>Fire Francis at Medmenbam 
Abbey, inrhirfing the story of the baboon, were mere figments of a 
novelist’s imagination, infiamed by the secrecy with which the 
revels were omducted. 

So strong is the bold of the myth of Satanism over certain 
minds that when the rituals of black magic give it the Ik, myth- 
okgista recondition the rituals. Ldvi diabolized T?tt Cotutitution 
cfHmmus and datmed that h had been used as a preparatory step 
in the assassination ofthe Archbishop of Paris. In much the same 
spirit Montagu Summers described Zekerbcm as instnnnenial in 
the appalling crimes of the reputed author Peter Mora, who cer* 
tainly must have been a Satanist, be confessed to this charge 
under torture. This is the story of Giiles de Rats all over again. 
But even the firivobus aisd sceptical Casanova yielded to an 
irresisabk mythological fMw pwtinn when be invented or exag¬ 
gerated that terrifying thunderstorm raging outside his magic 
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dfcle. SchrOpfer’s suidde was seized upoD bjr the mytb>aukers 
as yet aootber instance of die doom of the deril’s disciples j and 
a aide of chalk drawn to entice the iairies led to diabolic possession 
and the death of poor young Parkes. 

These ftiitigring straws show one thing very clearly: wherever 
rites are practised in secret they will give rise to legends; and 
legends, although based upon &cts, have little enough respect for 
them. Devils were invoked in the rituals we have been eiaminiog, 
and therefore (said legend) the devils must have been worshipped. 
Meanwhile the invocations of angels and good spirits failed rather 
signally to attract the anentioo of myth-makers in modem times, 
the days of TA# Golden Legend being passed, and that compila¬ 
tion bcir^ based not on secret rites and ceremonies but on the 
known and approved pracdocs of the Church. Going back farther 
in time one finds rites originally barbarous and blood-stained 
gradually evolving to a higher level in Greek antiquity and 
generating myths of great imaginative beauty which were finally 
sublimated in the art of tragedy, in which the original cruelty of 
primitive oonceptioos wore a transcendental and mysterious aspect. 
As against this high religious sanction of ritual processes, Lucan’s 
PhaT$alia symbolizes the reverse tendency: to emphasize the 
darker and more horrible side of magic, to mvcoc gririy details; 
and it is this tendency which has prevailed in modem times. The 
basic reason must be sought in religious iniolersnoc i^g this 
weapon for purposes of propaganda. The early Chrisdaos were 
accused by their enemies of practising infiuxticide and other 
horrors during their secret ceremonies; they retaliated by spread¬ 
ing stories about the Jews; and when Christianity became 

the conquering creed a whole dark mythology vras reared on the 
basis of pagan mystery cults and heretical sects whose forms of 
worship were similar enough to those of the One True Church to 
make the impression of parodies. Genuinely convinced as early, 
medieval and even modem Christians were that theirs was the 
only true God and that all His rivals were devils, it must naturally 
follow that the votaries of other creeds worshipped evU and 

execrated good. From that posiuon to the corollary that all secret 
ceremonies were ^tanic by nature and involved desecration and 
blasphemy was an absolutely logical st^ if a socially disastrous 
one. 
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The pfoceedings ag&inst the Kn^hts T«mpUi in the thincenth 
century are a crying instance of the power of ^ myth of Satanism. 
The eeoet intoaDon-cezensctnies furnished the ne ce s s ary pretext to 
Philippe le Bel and the Pope who were determined to ^possess 
and crush the order. Cbafeasiuis as to the sacrilegious nature of 
the rites and the tows were extracted by torture, retracted and 
extracted again, until one sktan as one reads. Finally the order 
was ezmrminated. Avaricious, ruthless and cruel rulers had taken 
advantage of a vital spiritual fiKtor in the religious beliefs of their 
day in order to destroy a potential danger to themselves. Tliisdoes 
not dispose one to r^aid very fimmrably the promulgators of the 
myth. It was at least equally potent and dynamic and even more 
generally disastrous during the sixteenth, seventeenth and early 
ei^tceoth centuries. The feufiil phenomenon of universal 
witch-belief, manifest in the trials, confessions, torture and 
penecutkm of thousands upon thousands of helpless human beings, 
witnessed to the strength of the mass delusion of the Black Sabbath, 
which spread like wildfire throughout Europe and America 
scattering panic and leaving a trail of r^mlsive practices in its 
wake. Finally it died down and only sporadic little outbursts 
remained to abow the slender basis of otHcctivc reality which had 
origbally fired the spark. 

But the myth of Satanism is tough and indwd well-aigh in¬ 
destructible. Thriving as it does on anything concealed frem the 
public gaze, it festened like a leech upon the secret societies and 
notably upon Freemasonry. Both the society itself and the Holy 
See played into the hands of the myih-maken in this matter; 
the first because of its ritual ceremonies and its much advertized 
secrets; and die second because of its uncompromising hostility 
m whu appeared CO be a rival cult The attitude of the Church is 
comprehensible enough, granted its basic assumption of the 
moo^wly of truth; but even its staunchest friends must fed rhr 
in this instance k finally went too £u. Beguming auto¬ 

matically with a Bull excommunicating all Freemasons in 1738, 
Clement XII gave as his reasons the secret nature of the instttu- 
tioQ and the highly tiBpickms fea that men of all religious 
persuasioos were allowed m enter it; an edkt of January 19,1739, 
made membership a crime punishable by death, and it was said 
that a Frenchman, who had published a book on Frceinasonry, 
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suffered this peoalty> which however only seriously meoaced 
those who lived in the Papal States. Indeed so many pilgrims 
journeyed to Rome in the Jubilee year of 1750 to obtain abmludon 
from Benedict XIV for having been initiated into Freemasonry, 
that the Pope renewed and confirmed Oement’s Bull in 17JX. 
Casanova’s incarceration under the Leads was largely due to hts 
connexion with Freemasonry; and the hapless Cagliostro was 
actually condemned to death in 1791 as a heretic and a Free¬ 
mason by the Inquisition, although the sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for lift. Thereafter every newly elected Pc^ 
f ulmina ted against the Order in Bulls or encyclic^, but it con¬ 
tinued to thrive and to gain much ground. 

Reviewing this position in his epistle SciU pnujtcto on July 14, 
1873, Pius IX asserted roundly that Satan himself was the Founder 
of Freemasonry; and the Grand-Orient of Paris gave some colour 
to this dedaration later by eliminating the belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul from the necessary conditions of entry. 
Although this led m a schism between English and American Free¬ 
masonry on the one hand and the French Lodges on the other, the 
Vatican seized upon the partial tolerance of atheism as another 
reason for fastening the label of Satanic society upon the Order as 
a whole, which was done with much emphasis by Leo XJIl in 
his encyclical of April 20, 1884. After that came the dduge. 
Sincere if misguided Catholic ftnatics, a Father MOller, a Kostka, 
an Archbishop Meurin, hastened to develop this theme in books 
with such sensational titles as Th» StettU ef HeU, Lucifer ( 7 n- 
maiked, Prumastmry, Synagogue of Satan. In these rabid attacks 
on the Order, they interpreted the Pope's bdief that Freeimsonry 
was inspired by Satan in the sense that Satan was worshipped in 
the Lodges, tlttt he appeared personalty to h» votaries, and that 
Freemasonry was in fact the organized cult of Satan, Satanism 
pure and simple. The myth was triumphant again. 

Yet it no longer had that deadly power which had caused the 
aimihUation of the Templars and the persecution of the witches. 
Remembering those good old days, it on pointing back to the 
Knights Templar and insisting that the head of Bapfaomet was now 
in the Lodge of Cbarlesron; but although it aroused extreme 
excitement and imtdidt belief, it did not le^ to bloodshed, nor to 
miture, nor to any worse crimes against humanity than calumny, 
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evO-tpeakiDg, lying and slaodaiog. It did, boittver, witaess to a 
most depraved type of imagmatkm and produced one of the most 
audacious literary swindles which have disgraced any age. The 
publications whi^ the pactidonymous L6o Taiil and Dr Bataille, 
with their Italian colleague Domenico Margiotta, poured forth on 
the sal^ect of ao<alled Palladism from their prurient pens pur¬ 
ported m be leveladons about Freemasonry foxn seceden or spies 
on the Order, but were in foct fobricatioos of the most transparent 
kind. Or ao it seems to-day; at the time they obtained widespread 
and fervent belief; and what seems almost incredible, priestly, 
even papal recogortioo, encomhuns, blessings and decorations. 
Blinded by the myth of Satanism, the Vatican and its suppotmn 
were actually duped by this sorry gang of swindlers who were 
making big money from the myth, and perfectly unscrupulous as 
m the means. So incredible and preposterous as well as disgusting 
were their 'revdatkos* that the Freemasons were goa^ to 
protest; and in particular ever more numerous voices were raised 
to qoestioo the identity and even the existence of the ooe-dme 
Satanist and now ardmt convert m Catholicifin Diana 

Vaughan. In her Mtmoin of m Ex-Palladiit (which earned her 
the blessing by proxy of the Pope) she did indeed draw the long 
bow of supemstuitl fiction ao r^deasly and annised such frantic 
controversy »to whether or not there actually was tudi a person, 
that Lfo Taxil was finally forced to promise to produce her. This 
was to be done at a mammoth piess-coofi^reoce on Easter Monday, 
April 19,1897, in Paris: 

The ntngftgfith of April arrived at Ur. The hall was filled with 
foutiMliscs fiom whom umbieUai and itids bad been at the door. 
Instead of Diana, it was Taxil who appeared. He made a speech which 
for eftoDtety and cynicism has not its equal in literature. He oooftawd 
that be had committed infanticide, since Pallsdiam was AraH, and (hat 
be hunaelf, its father, had killed it. The only Diana Vaughan be knew 
was a young girl uhom be employed as a staMgrapber for a monthly 
wage of a hnodted and fifty frima. For twelve yean his puipoae had 
been to study the Roman Catholic Churdi tfaotoughly with the aid of a 
series of mj-stificationi which should Uy bate the seocta of the mii>ds 
and hearts of the sacerdotal hknreby. He bad succeeded beyond his 
wildest dreams. After hia pf c ttn d e d oonvetsion, the to achieve 
his ends had been suggested to him by the fiKt that the Church sees in 
Fieemasooiy its most dangerous adversary, and that many C-g th otics 
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with the Pope at their hetd believe thee Satan u the chief of this ami- 
clerical assodattoo. He declared that at Rook the Cardinib and the 
Curia bad wittingly and in bad futh patrootud the writinga pabtUbed 
in bia oaxne, and under the names of Bataille and Diana Vaughan. 
The Vatican knew the fratidulent nature of their pretended revelaiiona, 
but was delighted to uw them in order to foster in the foithfol a belief 
profitable to the Church. The Bishop of Charleston bad, he declared, 
wrinen to the Pope that the stories about that town were false; but 
Leo Xni had imposed silence upon that prelate and also upon the 
Apostolic Vicar of Gibraltar, who bad affintuMi that there were no sub¬ 
terranean caves in that district where Masons celebrated infomous rites 
according to Bataille. Taxil proceeded imperturbably in this fiuhkm 
in the midst of howls of rage tad maledictions from tte audience, who 
realized too lace why their sticka and umbrellas had been confiscated 
at the door. At last the fuiwus public was no longer to be controlled. 
Taxil escaped thanks to the protection of the police and calmly retired 
to a nearby cafo. 

For some time after the anti-Masooic aociety could only lick its 
wounds. Nevertbekss there still remained some tenaciously ctcduloua 
persons who refused to believe in the unreality of Diana.. 

Although the Diana Vaughan » a back-number 

toslay, the notion that all secret societies are sinutcr, subversive 
and represent as a whole a vast conspiracy against Christianity and 
civilization still fiourishes, as can be seen in such works as Light- 
Bearers of Darkness, 1930 and The Trail of the Serpent, 1936, by 
an anonymous author sdf-«tylcd ‘Inquire Within’. What resi¬ 
duum of truth there may be in such allegations it is impossible to 
say, but they are a natural outcome of quasi-rdigious secret 
ceremonies, and will endure as long as concealment endures. 
Meanwhile Alesieir Crowley (1875-194?) ineffective 

best to set the myth of Satanism in circulation again. In a positive 
spate of pagan, gnostic, pantheistic, ‘Qabolistic’ and generally 
speaking synthetic ritual processes published in his periodical 
The Efuinox (i909-r3) and in M/^h in Theory and Practice 
(1929) he set hims^ up as the prophet of a new religioD, rabidly 
anti-Christian in character. This was reinforced by The Booh of 
the Late published in The Equinox of the Gods in 1937 and also by 
an unremitting campaign of self-advertisement and propaganda. 

• H. C. Lea, Uo Taxil, Diana Vauehan tt rEths* Rontaine, Ptrif, 
190*. PP- » 5 f- 
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No one can uy that Cio« 4 ey did oot bend his utmost eoergics tad 
his by no meant negligible mental gifts to the task of spreading 
his deed; but to read his lucubrations and to beu tell of his antics 
is to witztess the death-throes of Satanism, desperately striving to 
stave off exODcooo, or in modem parlance to stage a come-back. 
It did not succeed; for, in spite of the sensational nature of 
Crowley’s claims and the apo^yptic quality of his utterances, 
he gained no converts of importance and never attraaed a large 
foUowing. The times were against him. There were much more 
potent, dangerous, destructive and evil personalities about, who 
have produced disasters on a scale of such magnitude as to make 
Tht Bo<^oftiu Laa seem vapid and the writer’s influence on the 
Ufo of his age utterly negligible. He is probably one of the more 
remarkable of those essendtUy unremarkable individuals who 
hsve from time to time throughout the course history practised 
what the mythologists preach and penuaded a small group of 
eccentric or hysterical or neurotic or decadent persons to do like¬ 
wise and ^in them in satanizing ceremonies. Their importance 
k tU^ unless they find their way into legend and themce into 
hteiaiute. Crowley has edged his way into fictioo, being the title- 
hero of Somerset Maugham’s Magician, whilst Michael Burt 
bonowed from hn Gnostic Mass for Tht Cast tht Ai^th' 
rrumpeti. This may be as fiu: as he will get; but as long ss his 
memory lasts, so long too will the tale be told of how he celebrated 
the Bla^ Mass in Cambridge. 

Belief in the Black Mass ts a pctenoitl and hardy ofiidioot from 
the parent-stem of Satanism. It figured noisomely in the accounts 
of fiedtiout Palladists. In that parttfuir case the material was 
takes ffom Huysmans; and although I not like to assert 

that the ceremony his never figured in real life, I am definitely of 
the opinion that its native element, the source whence it derives its 
strength, is legend and literature. The ephemeral brotherhoods 
and socs etia anxious to implemeat h probably have recourse to 
such vivid worb of fiction as A. E. W. Mason’s Prisontr of tht 
Opal in order to acablisb a text There may on the other hand 
be traditioQal Black Mass lituab in existence; but they are not 
available for inspectwo; whereas the l^end of Sa raniam can be 
discerned taking shape from muddk-heacied but genuinely 
pious Jewish and Christian invocation-ceremonies; whilst the ft Ik 
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ascription of Satanism the Knights Templar, to GiUes de Rais, 
to hosts of bewildered ‘witches*, to the Freemasons and even to 
non-existeot Palladists induces a feeling of sceptictsin which there 
is little temptation to overcome. 

The myth of Satanism has had a very long lease of life and has 
dofv r unmld harm during the successive ages in which it was an 
article of unquestioned belief. Its ritual origins ate extraordinarily 
interesting: i^ fssdnating poetical results in the vast literature of 
witchcraft and magic open up iilimitable vistas for research. In 
the instance of Faustus I have endeavoured to show that 
designed to constrain obedience from die fiends 
gradually but inexorably developed the notion of a pact whereby 
the mi ghf y ma gician of yote was transformed into the tragic f^ure 
of a lost soul. Incarnate in the person of Faustus he dominated 
the mtnrt of Europe from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth 
as a lawless aspirant to forbidden knowledge and power, trapped in 
the fTrnn<wiia1 drde whose only outlet was the bottomless pit of 
hell. Lr««i"g lifted up his voice in protest; Goethe reinterpreted 
the myth, much as Aeschylus had alieted the assumptions of the 
legend of the House of Tantalus, by permeating it through and 
through with a totally different conception of God. The spell was 
broken in literature; it was temporarily lifted from lifo; but it still 
lingers on in legend and in power is not exhausted yet. 
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